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Car for Her, too! 


The time has now come when “a car for her, too” is a 
necessity. And no car is so ideally fitted for her per- 
sonal use as the Bigger and Better Chevrolet. The 
weight of a hand on the steering wheel...a gentle 
pressure on the accelerator... and it glides in and out 
of traffic with an easy certainty that inspires confidence 
in the most timid driver. Its improved valve-in-head 
motor is smooth, powerful and instantly responsive 
to the throttle. Its easy-acting non-locking 4-wheel 
brakes are always dependable... always velvety in 
operation. And the ball bearing steering mechanism 
provides delightful handling ease under every condi- 
tion of highway and traffic. Small wonder that women 
everywhere have hailed this distinctive new automo- 
bile as their personal choice for their personal car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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W. BOHON was very care- 

* ful to explain in his letter 
accompanying the above picture 
that he was the one with the pipe 
in his mouth—and he should 
know. That he does know his 
Mexicans the readers of his 
“Aye Senor” stories will testify. 
Mr. Bohon for several ‘years 
prowled around alone in the 
back jungles of Colombia, 
Venezuela and Southern Mexi- 
co. He learned the natives of 
these countries for the simple 
children they are. 

His latest Mexican yarn has 
to do with a Mexican prizefighter 
who seems never to have heard of 
the Queensberry rules. Its title is 
“Joselito and the O'Malley,” 
and it appears on pages 26 and 
27 of this issue. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 

produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 10145 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest, to Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Can: ada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 
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Children of Mrs. George Sahagian, Beachmont, Massachusetts 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


The Baby’s Food 
The baby’s food, sufficient for twenty-four hours, can be made in 
a few minutes by mixing together directed quantities of Mellin’s Food, 
cow’s milk and water. A very simple proceeding easily understood and 


readily followed. 


The baby’s food prepared in this manner is complete nourishment 
for every part of the body; thus assuring continuous growth and pro- 
eressive development together with constant gain in weight. 


The baby’s food thus prepared is digestible nutriment for an 
infant of any age—no heavy, tough milk curds to disturb digestion for 
the curd of cow’s milk is made soft, flaky and easily digested by the 
use of Mellin’s Food as the milk modifier. 





pre = 

Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food 

Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biseuits 


A sample tin sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ADIO has done a great many 

pleasant things for all of us, 

but for us in particular—for 

the editorial us, if you'll 

allow the term—nothing 
more delightful than an_ introduction 
which it performed for us in its omniscient 
and urbane manner several weeks ago. It 
was this way. 

We were broadcasting our customary 
Saturday night fifteen minutes’ chat—in 
which we talk mostly about books, ex- 
cepting when some correspondent draws a 
red herring across the trail and leads us 
away from literary matters into specula- 
tions on censorship, personal liberty, 
tolerance, Harold Bell Wright or whatnot, 
(even tobacco-smoking once, if our mem- 
ory does not deceive us). 

On this particular Saturday night we 


were discussing a new biography, a 
“biography without a hero,” Herbert 


Mayes’ story of Horatio Alger recently 

published by Macy-Masius. Naturally 

we took occasion to remind such of our 
audience as belonged to the generations 
which overlapped this new century of 
other writers of books for boys—Henty 
and Optic and Burt L. Standish, not to 
mention Old Sleuth and Nick Carter and 
even, (more than one boy now grown can 
remember stealing his older sister’s pre- 
cious volumes), Laura Jean Libbey, Bertha 
M. Clay and ‘Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. These latter were, for the most 
part, paper-backs however, and though 
boys themselves did run to the cheap 
thriller because it was easily swapped for 
unread numbers of the series, nevertheless 
parents leaned to the more durable books, 

to authors upon whom they themselves 
had cut, so to speak, their eye-teeth. And 
so, of course, boys, in our own time at any 

rate were still given—and they read them, 
too, we can vouch for that—the books of 
Fenimore Cooper and Captain Mayne 
Reid. And we made fond mention, over 
the microphone, of those writers. 

Right here radio stepped in and _per- 
formed one of its kindly offices. Three 
days and there came to the Desk a letter 
from Hailey, Idaho, from Mrs. Anworth 
Rutherford. Her husband is well known 
as an author of books for boys—“‘Hidden 
Island” for one, a recent addition to the 
famous “Beacon Bill Bookshelf”—and 
himself second cousin to Captain Mayne 
Reid! (It may be first cousin once re- 
moved or cousin-German or something; 
we’ve never been certain of anything past 
uncle or perhaps brother-in-law. At any 
rate his father was the Captain’s first 
cousin.) 

Along with her letter Mrs. Rutherford 
sends us a snapshot of herself, indis- 
tinguishable almost from a drift into 
which her snowshoes have dropped her, 
and one of Mr. Rutherford, also betrayed 
into a sitting attitude by those foot- 
rackets, but altogether distinguishable 


[su 


(distinguished, too, if you like, although 
that’s nearly a very bad pun), and clear 
enough for the engraver to present him to 
you on this page. 

? ? ? 

You see why we like to broadcast? Over 
and over again has the radio brought 
about just such interesting contacts. 
Several times, as you may remember, the 
microphone has not only brought us a new 
friend, but enabled us to introduce that 
new friend to you. And it is with not a 
little pleasure, even though he has nothing 
at all to do with the contents of SUNSET, 
because he’s a boys’ writer exclusively, 


that we present Anworth Rutherford to 
you here, seated meditatively, probably 





@ Introducing Anworth Rutherford, second 
cousin of the famous Captain Mayne Reid 
and himself a writer of boys’ books, who 
sends us this photo of himself from Hailey, 
Idaho, after hearing us discuss, via radio, 
his tllustrious relative’s classics for boys 


suddenly, at all events very much at his 
ease on the snow—exactly as the radio in- 
troduced him, with almost televisionary 
precision, to us! 
t ? t 
ib ge times during the past six 
weeks, Mr. Maynard Shipley, 
President of the Science League of 
America, and the Reverend John Roach 
Straton of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, have debated, in Western 
cities, the question: “Resolved that man 
is a product of evolution and not of special 
creation.” 

The — debate of the series was held 
in the San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
and in this issue SUNSET reprints the 
direct arguments of both sides as they 
were presented in that debate. 

As is natural, both arguments are rela- 
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tively brief. In a popular debate, neither 
side can take time for an exhaustive study 
of the pros and cons, nor would such a 
profound examination of the subject be 
justified, 

On the other hand it seems to us an ex- 
tremely worth while opportunity to ex- 
amine the diverging points of view of a 
scientist who believes in evolution and of 
an eminent divine who firmly supports his 
faith in special creation. To be sure, any 
question must be determined one way or 
the other primarily by the facts in the 

case, or by such facts, at least, as may be 
clearly demonstrated. Nevertheless the 
man who argues a case—especially of this 
kind, where ‘authority may be found lined 
up in battalions on either side—is more or 
less representative of his group, just as his 
arguments are representative of himself as 
well as of the facts. By hearing his argu- 
ments you gain an idea of the man; 
through the man you may perceive the 
group he represents. And through the 
point of view of that group, as it is exem- 
plified in its representative and again in 
the arguments he chooses to bring to bear, 
isn’t it possible that the looker-on may 
get just a glimmering of the essential 
truth of the question itself? 

At all events, briefly as the evolution 
controversy is here presented there 1s 
plenty of material in the arguments of 
both men to make one pause and think. 
And as Dr. Frederick W. Clampett writes, 
in his introduction to our reprinting of the 
debate, “That a man should be willing to 
think for himself in the first place, is just 
as impertant to him as the conclusions at 
which he may finally arrive.’ 


t t 


N the morning of April 18th, 

twenty-two years ago, San Fran- 
cisco awoke to catastrophe. A city had 
been tumbled into heaps like children’s 
blocks and swift flames were defying the 
firemen—helpless because the temblor 
had broken the mains. 

In emergencies there is always some one 
man who thinks—and acts—more quickly 
than his fellows. When San Francisco 
faced its greatest disaster, that man was 
General Frederick Funston. San Fran- 
ciscans know of his work in bringing 
method into the fight against the fire, in 
planning for the destitute, in caring for the 
injured and the sick, in establishing hy- 
gienic precautions in the devastated region. 
The story has often been written and as 
evidence that his part in the rescuing of the 
city has not been forgotten, a bust of the 
man who saved the city stands in the 
rotunda of San Francisco’s City Hall. 

One man’s view of the earthquake and 
fire, however, has never before been given 
to the general public—General Funston’s 
own report to Washington. George Dud- 
ley Bogert has dug up this report and in 

(Continued on page 8 3) 
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: EADING oil companies throughout the United States and 

) Canada are offering gasoline in two forms. The first is 

straight motor gasoline. The second is selected motor gasoline 
to which has been added “ETHYL” fluid. This superior 
fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline. 





“ETHYL” fluid—a patented product containing tetraethy! oo BRAND OF 

4 ANTI-KNOCK 
lead—is a compound developed by General Motors research. COMPOUND | 
It controls the combustion rate of gasoline, thereby delivering [ Sotesastion | 
more power as the compression of your engine is increased, ey ——< 


either through carbon deposits or advanced engine design. 





And as for high compression engines—they were made \ 
possible through Ethyl! \ 
Today try the best motor gasoline you know with 4 
“ETHYL?” in it. Drive to a pump which bears the Ethyl 
Gasoline emblem shown at the right. You will enjoy engine | 
performance such as you have never had before. And the 


price will be merely the price of good motor gasoline, plus the ) \ 

few extra pennies the “ ETHYL” ingredient costs. yi 
Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which all other gasolines are 

measured. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City + 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


















S everyone knows, the art ot 
biography has undergone, in 
the last few years, decided 
modifications. Facts, now- 
adays, are subordinated to 

“interpretations , dates and the like are 
considered relatively unimportant in the 
face of the biographer’s desire to arrive at 
an “impression’”—usually of the subject’s 
personality although certain ardent por- 
traitists have even gone so far as to inter- 
pret, obligingly, the souls of those about 
whom they write. 

That there is a great deal to be said for 
this newer and naturally popular form of 
biography we should be the last to deny. 
It has its good points, especially in the 
capable hands of a Maurois, say, or even a 
faintly malicious Strachey or a coruscating 
Guedalla. The trouble with it, however, 
is that its glitter is likely to dull the fine 
edge of appreciation for the more solid 
stuff, which is a pity of course. After all, 
soul-portraits are hardly the biographer’s 
chief job. His subject must be interpreted 
to the reader, to be sure, but with the will- 

o’-the-wisp of a hundred-thousand sale 
drawing him on, the biographer whose 
integrity is anything less than a full one- 
hundred per cent, is all too likely to neglect 
such features of the man he’s writing 
about as do not harmonize with the con- 
ception he is after, the impression which 
he wishes his picture to create. Often the 
finished portrait, brilliant as it may be, 
turns out flat, an Egyptian-fresco, sil- 
houette affair instead of the thorough, 
rounded study that it should be. And, 
unhappily, the immediate public interest 
in biographies of all sorts has brought 
about the writing and the publishing of 
far too many “intimate portraits” and 
suchlike meretricious guff. 


the face of the prevalence of this 
sort of thing and the fears for the sur- 
vival of the gentle art of biography which 
its popularity engenders, it is pleasant to 
come upon the real thing in biographical 
writing—such a work, for example as Al- 
lan Nevins’ ‘ ‘Frémont’ ’, (Harper & Bros., 
2! vols., $10.00) in which you have an ex- 
ample of biography at its best. Professor 
Nevins demonstrates, so very clearly, 
that biography may be at once readable 
and scholarly, popular in tone and au- 
thentic at the same time. And it is with 
no little relief that one turns from the 
distorted and hectic representations of 
the biographically inclined moderns to 
the eminently sane, cool yet 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


of previous historians, especially Josiah 
Royce. Nor is Mr. Nevins’ defense a 
maudlin one. He weighs and estimates 
fairly; he renders disinterested judgment. 
Frémont the man is put before the reader 
with all of his weaknesses plain to the eye, 
with all of his extraordinary talents equal- 
ly plainly displayed. And, so simply and 
directly is this done, the reader finds him- 
self able to form a balanced judgment 
along with the author. 

There is no doubt that Frémont was an 
exceptionally talented explorer, a man 
peculiarly fitted by training and inclina- 





(General John Charles Frémont, the West's 
greatest adventurer, whose biography by 
Allan Nevins, (Harper & Bros.) 


is reviewed on this page 


tion to carry out his part in the winning 
of the West. There is no doubt either 
that his weaknesses—the tendency to 
form snap judgments, (not of men; he 
knew men, but of situations), his invari- 
able preference for action rather than 
thought, his unwillingness to change a 
course of action once determined, his in- 
herent inability to conform to the opin- 
ions of those who were his superiors— 
were responsible in great measure for the 
misfortunes which seemed to pursue him. 





Illustrations are plentiful; the unfortunate 
brush with Kearny which resulted in his 
court-martial, his thoughtless emancipa- 
tion of the negroes in the area which he 
commanded and the consequent falling- 
out with Lincoln, his almost unbelievable 
carelessness in the European financial 
schemes in which he allowed his name 
to be involved—these and a thousand 
other similar cases in point might be 
cited to demonstrate that the ill-fortune 
which dogged him was his own fault. 
Still—and Mr. Nevins makes you see it— 
all of these weaknesses were brought to 
the surface by one circumstance: Fré- 
mont’s original misfortune was to be cast 
in roles for which he was not adapted 
His business was exploring. He was no 
business man, no politician, no soldier for 
the matter of that. Left to the job from 
which professional jealousy ousted him, 
it is more than likely that he would have 
been far happier, far more useful to his 
country. To be sure, other men might 
have seen to it, one way or another, that 
they remained in the jobs for which they 
knew themselves to be fitted. But, after 
all, it is not every man who can admit to 
himself that his talents are not what his 
well-meaning friends would like to have 
him believe. Frémont’s root-weakness, 
the one fault from which all other 
stemmed and to which most of his mis- 
fortunes must be laid, was not knowing 
his own limitations. For as common a 
fault as that we cannot censure either a 
great man or little man too severely. 

By and large, then, it is in Mr. Nevins’ 
interpretation of the nature of Frémont 
that the chief significance of this biography 
is to be found. And it should be a source 
of gratification to Westerners, all of whom 
owe more than a little to that intrepid 
adventurer, to be able to feel that Fré- 
mont, subjected to the most searching 
analysis, nevertheless comes out of the 
laboratory a figure to be admired, weak- 
nesses and all. 


Three New Novels 


EAT”, by Wilbur Daniel Steele, 

(Harper & Bros., $2.50) is a 
full length novel from a man who is better 
known for his short stories than for his 
writing in the field of longer fiction. Its 
title is drawn from Paul’s first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, VIII:13, “Wherefore, if 
meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest 


_I make my brother to offend”. 


he story concerns a New 





lively pages of these two 
volumes. 

The specific interest to 
Westerners of this new biog- 
raphy of Frémont lies in Mr. 
Nevins? able defense of the 
“Pathfinder” against the un- 
deniably bitter attacks which 
he has suffered at the hands 





Radio Book Chats 


Joseph Henry Jackson in his weekly chat about new books, 
for four years a feature of KGO’s Monday evening programs, 
will henceforward be heard every Saturday evening at 7:00 


p. m., from the KGO microphone. 
Saturday Evenings—7:00 to 7:15 p. m. 


England family into which 
is born ason, marked with a 
sign which has always char- 
acterized the weak members 
of that family in past genera- 
tions. In the face of a losing 
battle on the part of the 
father, the boy’s mother de- 
termines on the policy: “If it 
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School Directory 














Boys’ Schools 


SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 


Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Seo 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams ,B. A., M. A 
Headmaster 








Box 6-A San Rafael 





ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roan BOYS 


(AL PRED ence 


ration. Accredited Eastera 
and Western Universities. 
General and Elective Courses. kite Junior School grades 
5 to 8. Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern Fire- 
proof Buildings. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Chas. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Calif. 


ane SAN RAFAEL 
San Rafael Military Academy $4, RARAEY 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Accredited. 
Military System. High scho! astic standard. New buildings. Ex- 
tensive — athletic fields. Unsurpassed climate. Cata'og, 
A. .L. Stewart, Sup’t., Box 8-N, San Rafael, California 








Girl’s Schools 


v. 
Mise on 
| Jor Gir. 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 























The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














THE MERRIMAN SCHOOL 


(Accredited) 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LOWER SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ?PREPARATORY 


Music, Dramatics and Recreational Activities—rhythmic 
movements, tennis, swimming, riding, etc. 


597 Eldorado Ave., Oakland, California 








Sunset will gladly assist its readers 
to select suitable private schools 
for their children. In writing 
please state approximately where 
you would like the school to be, 
what you plan to spend, the age 
of the child, religious affiliations and 
previous training. Enclose self- 
addressed envelope and direct your 
inquiries to SUNSET SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
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will hurt Rex, keep it out of his way.” 
Naturally this means that anything which 
may conceivably cause Rex to make a mis- 
step must be kept out of the way of the 
others also—out of the way of Flagg and 
Fern, brother and step-sister to Rex. And 
Mr. Steele paints in pitiless detail the ruin- 
ous effect of the mother’s law regarding 


Rex, not only upon her children and her | 
husband but upon herself. It is only after | 


the death of Rex that Flagg and Fern find 
an opportunity to live normal lives—not 
fully happy lives, however, because of the 
early soul-scars which may never be en- 
tirely eradicated. As for the mother and 
father, their chance to go back to the 
happiness which was theirs before the 
birth of Rex has come too late. 

Mr. Steele’s moral is obvious. If he 
may be said to sermonize in this novel, 
his text is not quite this verse from Paul’s 
letter to the faithful in Corinth, but rather 
the curious inversion of it which seems to 
obtain in a certain type of mind, to wit: 
“If meat make me to offend, then shall 
my brother eat no flesh, either, while the 
world standeth!” Mr. Steele is well aware 
of the current inclination to prohibit any- 
thing and everything, to reform the world 
by the lobby system. And while “Meat” 
is probably not directly aimed at any 
specific prohibition it is nevertheless a 
splendid demonstration of the utter folly 
of believing that individuals—or nations— 
may be bettered by prohibitive legislation. 

We recommend “Meat” to you for its 
story and for the excellent writing of that 
story as well as for the convincing lesson 
inherent in the text. 


ED RUST”, by Cornelia James 
Cannon, (Little, Brown, $2.50) is 
a first novel and a worthy addition to the 
list of books which will interpret for gen- 
erations to come the struggle of the Ameri- 
can pioneer against the long odds which 
nature always lays against those who 
wrest their living directly from the soil. 
Matts, son of a Swedish farmer is mis- 
understood by all of his family and his 
neighbors, because he devotes so large a 
part of his time to studying plant life 
and experimenting with wheat. In that 
rough social group imagination is not an 
asset and no one has anything but scorn- 
ful laughter for the boy’s ambition to 
produce a wheat which will be strong 
enough to resist storms, which will mature 
early and which, above all, is proof against 
rust. But Matts keeps on experimenting, 
trying to discover his wheat which will 
give the farmer who grows it something 
like an even break against nature. 
In the meantime Matts falls in love with 


Lena—who, despite the author’s intent | 


that Matts shall be her protagonist, runs 
away with the book. The reader sees her 
first as the wife of a brutal immigrant 
farmer, who is fortunately killed in an 
accident before he has had time to beat 
her to death; then as the sweetheart of 
Matts and the subject of neighborhood 
gossip and finally as the devoted wife and 
helper, eager as her husband in quest of 
the perfect wheat. 

In all three roles, Lena is a great deal 
more vital than Matts himself. And 
when the boy, now grown into a man, 
finally develops his wheat that matures 
early, that resists wind and storm and 
that is actually proof against rust, and 
(Continued on page 84) 
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The Lincoln Convertible Sedan responds to 
an increasing preference for the distinctive 
by combining in this original body type 
(by Dietrich) the merits of both the open 
and closed car. 

When desired as an open car, the glass in 
the doors may be lowered or used as side 
windshields—also, the partition between 
the compartments may be lowered out of 
sight or used as a tonneau windshield. No 
open car could protect so well against 
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The balanced excellence of Lincoln pro- 
vides instant acceleration—flashing speed— 
and the ease and safety of perfect control 
—qualities of performance so necessary 
today on crowded highways and in fast city 
traffic. 

In this body type a foremost coach builder 
has created distinction worthy of the Lincoln 
chassis—and, at the same time, a versatile 
car of double usefulness and convenience. 
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The Ow1 and 


the 


Pussycat 


In Which the Indian 


Detective, fimmy Crickett, 


Solves a -Alystery by 


Playing on the Fears of 


His Superstitious 
Fellows 


T was mid morning when Jimmy 

Crickett and I, recalled from our 

patrol by an excited, garbled mes- 

sage which did not fully explain 

what was wanted, reached the 
agent’s office and found him in the midst 
of a hectic conference with two of the 
county officials. As the old policeman and 
I entered the room the sheriff—a heavy 
jowled, sullen seeming man—was mo- 
mentarily silent, but the dapper little 
county prosecutor, with the suave insist- 
ence of those of his profession, was con- 
cluding what had evidently been a stormy 
speech. 

“There isn’t a chance on earth of your 
pinning the murder of old man Schell on 
Tom Brown Owl,” the attorney said. 

“You have nothing but your suspicions to 
goon. As far as the murder case is con- 
cerned, the fact that Brown Owl had a lot 
of money in his possession means exactly 
nothing. If that money could be identi- 
fied as having been at one time in Schell’s 
possession or having ever been in his 
cabin, we might have something to work 
on. But it can’t be identified. We don’t 
even know positively that Schell had so 
much as one dollar in paper money. 
Brown Owl says the money is his and that 
is all he does say. According to law, he 
doesn’t even have to admit that much. 
He doesn’t have to talk at all. And from 
the experience I had just now in attempt- 
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ing to interview him I don’t believe he’d 
say anything to help us if we could make 
him talk. No, you haven’t the sign of a 
case.’ 

The agent smiled wearily as he always 
did when arguing with the self-sufficient 
county officials who would apply their 
knowledge of white man’s law in cases 
where Indians were concerned. 

“Gentlemen,” he said softly, “I am not 
well versed in the law. ‘That is your 
province. But I do know Indians and the 
queer things they will do. I know it is a 
physical impossibility for Tom Brown 
Owl to have honestly come into possession 
of the money we found on him. Last 
night he was howling drunk, which meant 
of course that he had somehow secured 
money with which to buy booze. When I 
threw him into the lockup he had more 
than a hundred dollars on him. Besides, I 
found that he had already lost forty dol- 
lars in a poker game. By little ways we 
have here on the reservation which may 
not be just according to your standards, I 
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In an instant he was 
digging into the soft cedar 
with a clasp knife 


By 
Charles U. 


Brereton 
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got hold of that money also. It’s all here 
in the roll I’ve been showing you. Regard- 
less of your opinions of the law in the 
case, Brown Owl is going to remain in that 
lockup until Jimmy Crickett has had a 
chance to look over the ground.” 

The sheriff, his fat face purple with 
rage, leaped from his chair, shouting: 

“TI don’t care how long you hold the 
fellow. He’s your Injun and you can do 
what you want with him. I don’t say 
that he either did or did not kill old man 
Schell. But since early morning I’ve been 
going over that cabin with a fine-toothed 
comb and there isn’t the smallest sign of a 
clue. However, you can do as you please. 
I’m through, except that I'll keep my 
eyes open for future developments. I’d do 
that in any case.” 


S the angry sheriff and his cynically 
smiling companion tramped out 
of the office, the agent turned to Jimmy 
and me. 
“Old man Schell was killed some time 
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yesterday evening up on his homestead. 
The murderer ransacked the cabin, no 
doubt taking whatever little money the 
old man had laid away. Then the fellow 
came out and locked the door on the out- 
side with the padlock that Schell used 
when he was away from home. One of 
Willie Sam’s boys went there this morning 
after the milk. When he found the cabin 
locked on the outside, he peeked in the 
window and saw the body on the floor. 
As soon as he gave the alarm I sent for the 
county officers because Schell’s claim is 
just off the reservation but at the same 
time IJ sent for you fellows. I’ve had some 
sad experiences with those other gentle- 
men before this. Skip up there and see 
what you can find. I know in my own 
mind that Mr. Owl is our man but the 
county officers will never succeed in mak- 
ing him admit it, even if they would try. 

And as the sheriff says, a white man’s jury 
will never accept what we’ve got so far as 
conclusive evidence.” 


Wee a word Jimmy Crickett 
reached to the desk and picked up 
the crumpled roll of bills, examining them 
carefully, one by one. They were more 
than ordinarily soiled and as I fingered 
one it seemed to me that the paper had a 
peculiarly greasy feeling. At my com- 
ment, the agent explained: 

“Brown Owl was drunker than I ever 
knew him to be before. He was soaking 
wet also, as it rained heavily last night 
and most likely he had fallen into a puddle 
or two. The bills were sopping wet when 
I took them from his pockets but they 
have since dried out some in the warm 
room.” 

Old Jimmy had completed his examina- 
tion and now, retaining one bill which he 
shoved into a pocket, he handed the rest 
back to the agent. 

“You please put dem bills away for 
me?” he asked. ‘“Don’ let nobuddy 
handle "em for awhile. I mebbe like to see 


em again.” : 
“Sure I will, Jimmy,” the agent 
answered. “Not a soul shall touch that 


money until you say so.” 
He waved us good luck as we hurried 
out. Time in which to make an investiga- 
tion such as this was passing rapidly and 
it was a considerable distance to the 
Schell homestead. The claim on which 
the old man had made his home for years 
adjoined the reservation in the foothills. 
The old man had a cow or two and sold 
milk to some of his less provident neigh- 
bors. That, together with a carefully 
tended garden, a flock of chickens, and a 
few fruit trees, apparently supplied him 
with all the necessaries of his frugal life. 
Because he had kept free of reservation 
entanglements and took no part in neigh- 
borhood controversies, the old man had 
been well liked by both his Indian and 
white neighbors, as neighbors are reck- 
oned in the hill country, where the nearest 
house is a mile away. But like all recluses, 
Schell had gained the reputation of having 
a hidden fortune. It was known, of 
course, that he always paid cash for the 
infrequent purchases he made in town and 
the rumors grew with frequent telling until 
whatever money Schell may have really 
possessed was magnified ten-fold. 
As we sloshed through the muck of the 
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trail leading to Schell’s claim I knew with- 
out Jimmy Crickett’s grumbling comment 
that tracking would be out of the ques- 
tion. It had literally poured during the 
night. Even now every little gulch was a 
roaring torrent of muddy water. Gravelly 
knolls where the underlying rock of the 
hills pushed toward the surface were as 
bare and clean as a new-scrubbed kitchen 
floor—the moisture-weighted branches of 
young firs gave us a shower bath at every 
inadvertent touch. A track made last 
night would not have lasted five minutes 
in that downpour. If we did find a clue, it 
would have to be within the cabin itself 
and the sheriff had wrathfully maintained 
that no clues were to be found. However, 
before this I had seen Jimmy Crickett 
take up a trail which others had aban- 
doned in disgust. 

At the homestead we found Willie Sam, 
a rotund, mud-colored personage of 
middle age who was visibly much im- 
pressed with the importance of his deputy 
constable’s badge and the responsibility 
which had this morning been placed upon 
him. The ground in front of the cabin 
door was churned to muck by the feet of 
the crowd which had peered curiously 
while the county officers were making 
their investigation, later scattering to the 
four quarters of the hills with material for 
a month’s steady conversation. Willie 
Sam, besides being the duly accredited 
representative of the white man’s law, 
was likewise Schell’s nearest neighbor. 
Just now, he was bursting with informa- 
tion. 

““My boy, he come early this morning,” 
Willie said breathlessly, “an’ when he find 
dem door locked with padlock on outside, 
he t’ink ol’ man gone some place. He 
look in window for make sure and see ol’ 
man on floor. Den he run home, holler 
like hell. I telephone agent. He say 
come here quick. I come—purty near 
everybody in hills come too. Sheriff and 
lawyer go inside. No Injun go in dem 
place, you bet. Bimeby, dem sheriff he 
goin’ ’way. Tell me to stay ’til dem coro- 
ner come for make white man pow wow 
an’ bury ol’ man.” 


A S Jimmy Crickett listened he made 
no comment whatever. I knew 
that the shrewd old trailer was too full of 
wrath to trust himself to speak as he sur- 
veyed the trampled mud around the cabin. 
It was as though someone had held a herd 
of cattle there for hours. The hasp and 
padlock with which the door had been 
fastened on the outside as is the custom 
throughout these mountains when the 
owner is away had been torn from its fas- 
tenings by repeated blows of an axe that 
now stuck in the chopping block by the 
door. Jimmy’s look of disgust was elo- 
quent as he stepped through the open 
doorway. He glanced once at the blanket- 
shrouded figure on the bunk and then his 
keen eyes began their roving search of the 
cabin’s interior. Aware of my own limita- 
tions, I waited, silent. 

Much of the crime could be easily re- 
constructed. The dark blotch on the 
poorly joined, hand-hewn floor puncheons 
indicated where the body had lain. Schell 
had been shot just as he entered the door- 
way. The milk pail he had been carrying 
lay near the stove, the greasy mark of the 
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fluid it had contained was spread over the 
rear part of the cabin floor but the milk it. 
self had run between the boards to the > 
ground beneath. Jimmy Crickett’s gaze [ 
came to rest on a mark in the casing at the | 
right of the door. In an instant he was | 
digging into the soft cedar with a clasp | 
knife. I knew what he was after before he |) 
handed me the battered chunk of lead. 
‘44, said Jimmy succinctly. “Dem | 
me go clear troo him an’ into wall little | 
it j 

His eyes shot toward the ancient rifle 
that stood against the rear wall. He 
picked up the weapon and carefully 
worked the lever, catching in his hand the 
empty shell that was ejected. 

“Same t’ ing, ” Jimmy muttered. “Schell 
bin shot wit’ his own gun. Feller inside 
house, too.” 

I saw that was so. The angle at which 
the bullet had entered the door casing 
gave the direction from which the shot 
had come. It was obvious that not only 
had the shot been fired from inside the 
house, but from a position near the floor 
as well. Jimmy noted my critical lining 
up of the probable —— and grinned 
mirthlessly. The shot had been fired 
from very near where the old rifle yet 
stood. An ancient trunk of foreign make 
was there, its top thrown back and its 
contents scattered on the floor. Jimmy 
stooped to pick up a long, old fashioned 
leather wallet. 


TINK mebbe dis been where ol’ 

man keepin’ dem money,” he said. 
I agreed as I pulled forth Schell’ s deed to 
his land and a small insurance policy, 
explaining the meaning of the papers to 
the old tracker. But Jimmy’s mind was 
busy with other things. 

“Dem feller what do killin’ mus’ been 
kneelin’ on floor by ol’ trunk,” he mused. 
“He huntin’ for money while ol’ man out- 
side house and when ol’ man come back 
too quick, feller got no time to jump for 
knife or club. He grab dem gun standing 
by wall and shoot very fast. I dunno if ol’ 
man trow dem milk bucket firs’ or drop it 
from his hand when he fall. It don’ make 


no difference.” 
An old man, likely bowed 










Nor did it. 
under the weight of the heavy pail of 
milk, Schell had fallen forward. into the 
cabin at the shot. Without ejecting the 
empty shell the murderer had replaced the 
gun against the wall. The killer, then, 
must have come unarmed to the cabin and 
that further presupposed that the fellow 
had been a friend or at least an acquaint- 
ance of whose presence Schell had no fear. 
Somewhat proud of my deductions, I 
mentioned this. Jimmy grunted non- 
committally as he jerked a thumb toward 
the table that stood by the stove. I saw 
then that the table had been ready set for 
a meal which had not been eaten. Plates 
and cups were there, a loaf of bread with a 
knife beside it, an opened jar of preserved 
fruit. On the stove was a kettle of pota- 
toes that had boiled dry and in a frypan 
was a blackened mess which once had 
been strips of bacon. Cooking had ceased 
abruptly. 

“Feller come to visit some time in even- 
ing,” said Jimmy in answer to my 
puzzled look. “Ol man go out to milk 
and leave feller here to git supper. Den ol’ 
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The Owl and 


man come back while feller busy robbin’ 
trunk. If dem dam fool sheriff go slow 
when he firs’ break in I t’ink he see plenty 
dem t’ing he call clues.” 

There was no doubt of that. The sheriff 
had taken too much for granted. He had 
not thought to examine the old hermit’s 
ancient, rusty rifle, nor in his hurried 
search of the cabin’s dimly lighted interior 
had he found the bullet which gave the 
murderer’s position to Jimmy Crickett 
and started his canny mind toward a logi- 
cal reconstruction of every detail of the 
crime. The cabin was a wreck. Clothes, 
papers, old magazines, were scattered 
everywhere. It would be impossible for 
us to tell whether the murderer or the 
searching officers had moved any particu- 


Charles 


the Pussycat: 


lar thing. Originally, of course, finger 
prints had been here, but that was of no 
moment now. Neither Jimmy Crickett 
nor I had any means of securing such evi- 
dence, while both the sheriff and county 
attorney were notorious for their pro- 
claimed contempt of so-called scientific 
methods, as well as their fear of circum- 
stantial evidence—the only evidence 
which shrewd trailers know can never lie. 

But now Jimmy seemed to have dis- 
covered something of great interest to 


him. He stooped, intently examining the , 


puncheons where the greasy stain of the 
spilled milk had darkened the littered 
floor. Lighted only by the one window 
and the open door, examination of the 
floor was none too easy. Jimmy had re- 
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@ The man had slid forward from the bunk 
to his knees as the kitten peered curiously 
over the edge of the table at him 


course to his flashlight and by its yellow 
beam I saw he was looking at some tiny 
marks on the floor among the litter of 
papers. After a moment, he straightened 
up and went to the bunk, turning down 
the blanket from the murdered man’s 
body. They had placed Schell on his side, 
so that the back of his faded denim 
jumper was in view and now I saw 
Jimmy’s flashlight was playing carefully 
over that jumper, inch by inch and 
thread by thread. At last the wavering 
beam became stationary. Jimmy stooped 
(Continued on page 66) 








HERE are but two notable 

theories concerning the origin 

of the universe and of man. 

One is creation by the living 

God; the other is evolution 
by dead force. These two contrasting con- 
ceptions are here in combat. I am glad 
that the issue is sharply and clearly drawn. 
I should like, further, to express my grati- 
fication that I am privileged to engage in 
this debate with the honored President of 
the Science League of America, and 
assume, therefore, that whatever lack 
of understanding or lack of intelli- 
gence may inhere on my side of this 
discussion, there will be a super- 
abundance upon the other to supply 
the need. 

First of all, these two equally con- 
trasted and conflicting theories bring 
to our minds the greatest issue of our 
time. Let me state also, by way of 
introduction, that the other theory, 
the theory of creation by the living 
God both of the earth and man has 
worked for some thousands of years 
of human history, and has produced 
a fruit of marvelous progress and 
blessedness to the family of man. 
It is my contention that the other 
theory does not work 

Now, let me say in regard to the 
second theory as to the origin of all 
things, the subject for debate is, 
“Resolved that man is the product 
of evolution rather than special 
creation” y opponent is cham- 
pioning the iemanive of that propo- 
sition. He is saying that he is the 
product—that man is the product— 
of evolution, and he comes, there- 
fore, undertaking to prove that to 
us, and to prove it conclusively, 

not by guess-work or hypothesis or 
vague inference, and not 
even on the score of ethical 
values, though I take vio- 
lent issue at that point. 
But he has to present here 
facts to establish the con- 
tention that he represents. 
I should like to say that 
I have been searching for 
one indisputable, clear, 
simple fact proving evolu- 
tion for many years of 
studious endeavor. I have 
asked my opponents in 
several debates, I asked Dr. Potter, a 
great and noble man, in our debate in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, kindly to 
furnish us with one dependable, plain, 
simple fact establishing the truth of evolu- 
tion in any field of its vast ramifications. 


I asked Dr. Mather, head of the depart- 
ment of theology in Harvard University, 
when I had the privilege of debating with 
that notable gentleman, before a mass 
meeting of Harvard students and faculty 
members, for facts and none were forth- 
coming. 


I had just what we have here 
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debated publicly in various cities of the Pacific coast, the question} not th 
‘Resolved that Man is a Product of Evolution and not of Special Creation lively 


_ Mi Maynard Shipley and the Reverend John Roach Straton have 


—Mr. Shipley upholding the affirmative and Dr. Straton the negative. 
“The initial debate was held in San Francisco on March 7th and the 
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editor of Sunset tells me that he intends to reprint a digest of both direc} at wh 


arguments. 


Dr. S 


“As official timekeeper of that debate, I feel that it is entirely proper for} to the 


me to congratulate Sunset upon its journalistic enterprise. 





Dr. Fohn Roach Straton 


of the Calvary Baptist Church, New York City 


Who Says: 


“Man is a Product of Special Creation!” 


from my opponent and I ask him as I have 
asked others for dependable and clear 
facts. 

The theory of evolution is not only that 
it applies in some fields, it is not only the 
law, according to these gentlemen as to 
origin, but it is the only law. It is the one 
universal law, operative law, of causation. 
If so, then there ought to be abundant 
evidence everywhere to substantiate and 
prove it. I ask my opponent, therefore, 
kindly to bring me one clear, simple, in- 
disputable fact establishing his contention 
NSET 
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- tell us how we got here. 
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that either the earth or man is 4 Ys 
product of evolution. 
Now, in order to win this debate} —— 
the burden of proof is upon him 
altogether. He has accepted the 
affirmative and is saying to us that 
he comes in the name of science, to 
That is the 
issue, that man 1s a product of evolu- 
tion. And I hold him down to that. 
He announced in advance of this 
discussion that he would hold me} why © 
down strictly to the scientific side} ples ab 
of this issue. I want him to dofedgeh: 
precisely that, for I am as sincere} of hov 
and earnest a seeker after truth as hepinto | 
can claim to be. I once thought}they v 
that I was an evolutionist of somefthat 
sort, through reading the vaguepand ni 
idealism of John Fiske and otherf proved 
such writers, not founded upon facts} proces: 
but subjective ideas. I began to} 's subj 
swell up and my chest elevation} A co 
exalted and my hat-band began tof «arth, ' 
expand, but when I found out what} animal 
evolution is, and then when I found} tion of 
out what Christianity is, I foundf beyonc 
that I was no evolutionist, and [pour ea 
have never been able yet to findf that o! 
facts substantiating this theory. The his 
: of the { 
| iy order to support this} longer | 
debate and his conten-f arth a: 

tion, my opponent mustf tured a 
prove, first of all, that life veloped 
originated by an evolution- | sonceiv 
ary process out of dead féternal 
matter, without creative | Yosmos 
special power. He must] lhis al 
then further prove by facts fil thir 
that man evolved from that J Possess1 
first life germ or germs and {tive po 
that he thus came out of Jprimord 
dead matter. Now then, fttansmt 
when he can do that, I shall fendless 


be pleased and happy for I have been fthe law 
searching for such proof. 

Let me say that I am standing with the f¢volutio 
scientists themselves. 
definitions of what evolution is. 
to hear more of their arguments, not §" disti 
merely some ethics or some moral infer- [48 ma 


“Necess 


I am taking their thing a 
I want fas alin 


Greeks « 


I wish now to call your attention to fthecent 
sgme of the definitions of evolution, in [ton bet 


order that we may be perfectly clear inf The a 
this matter. I take it that my distin-f*forgan 
(Continued on page 14) cosmolo; 
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“Naturally, both arguments were relatively brief. A popular debate is 


not the occasion for profound treatment on either side. ButI do feel that the 


lively interest manifested by audiences in the entire series is an encourag- 
ing sign. That a man should be willing to think for himself, in the first 


at which he may finally arrive. 
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Dr. Frederick W. Clampett 





HE subject of this de- 
bate is as old as written 
history or older. Man 
has ever been concerned 
about the whence and 
why of things. All the ancient peo- 
ples about whom we have any knowl- 
edge had their own peculiar accounts 
of how their original parents came 
into being, in many cases of how 
they were made. Today we know 
that man is the product of evolution 
and not of special creation, as is 
proved by the universal laws and 
processes Of nature to which man 
is subject. 
A conception of the genesis of the 
earth, the stars, the planets and the 
animals as a natural result or evolu- 
tion of elementary matter was quite 
beyond the intellectual outlook of 
our early forbears, as it is beyond 
that of uncivilized peoples today. 


+. The highly civilized Greek physicists 


ort this 
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must 
iat life 
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must 


of the fifth and six century, B. C., no 
longer thought of the origin of the 


earth and man in terms of manufac- 
tured articles. 
veloped the high capacity for 
lution-fconceiving of a_ primordial 
dead Fe 
Cosmos was a manifestation. 
This always existing source of 
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evolution. 
thing as “dead matter’. 


he law of what they called 


“Necessity”’—which we call 

For them there was no such 
The universe 
as alive from center to periphery, and 


10 distinction between matter and spirit 


as made. I am speaking now of the 


Greeks of the fifth and sixth centuries. In 
the centuries following a very clear distinc- 
in [tion between matter and spirit was made. 


The ancient Greeks had no large body 


oforganized facts to interpret, hence their 
“smology and their biology were purely 
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place, is just as important to him and to the social body, as the conclusions 
And in reprinting what Mr. Shipley and 
Dr. Straton have had to say I believe that Sunset is rendering a real service 
to the people of the West, who are certainly as determined to think for 
themselves as the people of any spot on earth.” 





-Maynard Shipley 


President of the Science League of America 


Who Says: 


“Man is a Product of Evolution!’ 


speculative, not, strictly speaking, theo- 
retical. To study natural science today 
is to study the history and processes of 
evolution from observation of facts. 
Theory comes in when we attempt to go 
beyond the observed facts and seek to ac- 
count for the phenomena in terms of 
causation or of genetic relationship, etc. 
Theory must here be invoked. That the 
Amphibia were derived from the fishes is a 
demonstrable fact. But it could only be 
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a theoretical conclusion, albeit based upon 
sound evidence, that the Amphibia were 
derived from the particular order of fishes 
known as the Crossopterygii or lobe-finned 
ganoids; but a good case could also be 
made out in favor of a related sub-class 
of fishes known as the Dipneusti, or lung- 
fishes. This is what I call “theory”. If 
you can examine these fishes and the 
nearest related Amphibia, and show 
where the structure of this sort of fish was 
already becoming Amphibian-like, you 
have a right, on that basis, with 
other things considered, of course, 
to call that the theory of the origin 
from either one of these classes. 
That is theory. It is not a guess 
because it is based upon the known 
facts and logical deductions drawn 
from them. But I do not call that 
a demonstrated fact. It is a theory, 
while evolution, the development of 
higher organisms from lower, involv- 
ing transmutation of one species into 
another, is now regarded by all 
naturalists and geologists as an es- 
tablished fact—an established fact 
in the sense that we establish a fact 
in a court of law. Philosophically, 
you cannot prove anything, or you 
can prove everything, just as you 
like. 


N the other hand, there re- 

main a number of yet un- 
solved problems in connection with 
the evolutionary processes. The 
biologist, for example, is seeking 
further light on such questions as 
heredity, the influence of environ- 
ment on plants and animals, the 
causes of variation, etc. With the 
question of the origin of the earth 
the zoologist, or the botanist, as such, 
is not concerned. To the geologist, 
on the contrary, a solution of the 
problem of the origin of the 
solar system, and, therefore, 
of the earth would be most 
helpful in solving certain dif- 
ficult problems in geology. 

For any scientist, as a scien- 
tist, there is no question re- 
garding the origin of matter 
and energy any more than 
there is for the philosopher or 
the theologian a question as 
to the origin of God. The 
theologian assumes the reality 
of Deity and that He had 
no beginning, that He always existed, 
eternally. Likewise for the physicist, as 
a physicist, energy and matter, the atom, 
the electron, the 1on, always existed. They 
are regarded by the scientist as being, in 
one form or another, eternal. 

But the astronomer and the geologist 
are intensely interested in the problem of 
the origin of the solar system. We con- 
clude at once that we cannot appeal to 
(Continued on page 15) 
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guished opponent will accept the defini- 
tion given by the famous geologist Le 
Conte. It was accepted by Dr. Potter, it 
was accepted by Professor Mather, it was 
accepted by Dr. Rice. His definition is 
that “Evolution is continuous progressive 
change according to certain’”—that is 
fixed—“laws through resident forces”. 
Everything must come from within. Now 
then, the standard definitions of evolu- 
tion make that resident force a mere 
dead force. The definitions given in the 
Century Dictionary, for example, and the 
Encyclopedia, the definition given by Pro- 
fessor James Sully in his article on evolu- 
tion in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
definition given by Ernest Haeckel, who 
explicitly denied any possibility of a living 
God—all of these definitions preclude any 
living personality operating or interfering 
with the self-working, unrolling processes 
through resident forces. And my honor- 
able opponent’s writings are in line with 
this. He says, in his published books, 
that there is absolutely no ground for as- 
suming that the primordial substance of 
the earth was ever created out of nothing. 
He says, according to modern evolution- 
ary theories, as soon as the chemical con- 
ditions became proper for the develop- 
ment of life upon this globe, life appeared 
in its simplest form. Chemical, physical 
—no personality anywhere in 

those definitions. 


ND he goes further. In 

his book on ‘The War 
on Modern Science,” in which 
he pays not only Mr. Bryan but 
myself, some very substantial 
compliments, he says _ this: 
“There is no personal salvation, 
there is no national salvation, except 
through science.”” And he means by that, 
according to the other definitions, the 
chemical and physical forces involved in 
this issue of evolution. Therefore, I con- 
gratulate myself that the issue is clearly 
defined, and that we are going on the 
merit of the thing itself. 

Now, let me say that I am a friend of 
science and no foe of science. It has been 
my privilege to be connected with the 
educational forces of our country. There 
is a vast difference between the exact 
sciences to which we are indebted for 
many of the comforts and luxuries and de- 
lights of today and this speculative thing, 
which is really a philosophy. Evolution, 
even as it is expounded by Mr. Shipley, 
is not, primarily, a science founded on 
exact facts that have been discovered 
and correlated with their laws and se- 
quences, but it is a matter of subjective 
speculation—upon certain ideas that have 
been brought forth from within, originat- 
ing, I will say in passing, in heathen and 
pagan minds first, and passing down to 
the Christian generations later. It is a 
process of subjective speculation which 
puts it really more largely in the field of 
philosophy than in the field of science. 

And not only is that true, but it is a 
passing thing. I dare to say, even in the 
august presence of the President of the 
Science League of America, that that 
eminent geologist and scientist Professor 
George Frederick Rice of Albany, said 
nothing truer than this, in speaking of 
evolution: “It is the fad of the present 
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which is making such havoc and confusion 
in the thought of the age, leading so many 
into intellectual positions whose conclu- 
sions they dare not face and cannot flank, 
and from which they cannot retreat ex- 
cept through the valley of humiliation”’. 

I have here a group of recent magazine 
articles, very illuminating as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that already the tide is 
definitely turning on this whole vaulting, 
ambitious scheme of thought that would 
rule the living God out of his universe and 
establish a mere dead principle in His 
place. I have here an article, for example, 
entitled, ‘‘Disillusion with The Labora- 
tory” by Joseph Wood Krutch in the 
March Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Krutch 
wrote scathingly and sarcastically of the 
Scopes trial at one time, but now he seems 
to be suffering from some of the disillusion- 
ment of the laboratory, according to his 
own confession. 

“Has Evolution Betrayed Science” is 
another in the Christian Century of Jan- 


HESE 


no real facts, merely guesses!” 


uary. And “Is Science a Blind Alley” 
by James Adams in the February Harpers. 
I wish I had time to quote. 

Then I have here a book, “Science The 
False Messiah” by Professor Ayres, who 
is a teacher in the University of Chicago 
and in Brown University. He is a noted 
scholar and rates himself as an evolu- 
tionist, yet, in exploding these things that 
have had such a vogue, he lays down prin- 
ciples here that are revolutionary, coming 
from such a source. And, answering this 
whole bald bluffing attitude of the evolu- 
tionist of today, I would like to quote this 
from Dr. David Starr Jordan, which ap- 
peared in the S an Jose Mercury last June. 
He says: “It is possible in the library to 
construct synthetic protoplasm by a jug- 
gling of words or by some combinations of 
our notions of physics or chemistry, but 
it is in the word only, and not in any 
laboratory or any place out of doors. But 
all life we know and ever heard of, starts 
from life. Every living thing we know 
had some sort of ancestry of life, and its 
make-up shows that this ancestry has 
been long under the last environinent. We 
know nothing whatever of the origin of 
life in the earth. It will be time to discuss 
it when we know something about it. 
Speculation on it now is more or less futile, 
often positively mischievous, as when 
some particular scheme is used as a basis 
for some particular generalization. Sci- 
ence must stop where the facts stop, or 
thereabouts, and the word (thereabouts) 
covers all legitimate divisions of philoso- 
phy.” That is a strong utterance from one 


scientists do not hold to- 
gether at any point, even when it 
comes to what is in the rocks! You have 


of the members of the Science League of 


America! 


Now, I want to say another thing in ref 


gard to the matter of the flimsiness of the 
evidence. I am going to begin now to 
shape up along that line. I want to show 
you, if I may, the utter instability of the 
evidence and the logic by which these 
gentlemen apply the evidence. Before 
we go into that, I want you to see, also, 
that the modern scientists do teach the 
monkey-man theory. They make an 
earnest effort to avoid that by pushing 
the ancestry back further, to a common 
ancestor of man and monkey. Well, that 
only makes the matter worse. If I have 
got to take a_ monkey into the family 
tree, why then just give me some old good 
natured gorilla—I know something : bout 
him—rather than some worse beast fur- 
ther back! 

Now, Mr. Shipley himself—though he 
makes the point that we ought to look 
further back—nevertheless quotes approv- 
vingly in his book ‘“The War on Moder 
Science”, page 152, from Dr. Wolfgang 
Kohler who says: “‘My tests and years of 
study leave me no alternative but to assert 
that man is only a higher type of anthro- 
poid, whose intelligence has undergone a 
great transformation through thousands 
of years of existence’. ‘There is a direct 
statement that we are merely 
highly developed monkeys, and 
yet they have tried to avoid 
that issue all down the line. 
And so Mr. Shipley says that, 
had this statement been made 
in certain sections of the Union 
farther South, it is questionable 
whether Dr. Kohler would ever 
have visited his anthropoid 
station at Teneriffe—which is an insult 
really to the southern people, and an 
insinuation that he would have been 
lynched for advancing the idea that we 
are merely highly developed monkeys. 


OW, Darwin so taught. He says 
in his “Descent of Man”, “Manis 
descended from a hairy quadruped.” 

Let me give you a more modern writer 
who goes a step further than Darwin and 
tells us that that hairy monkey from which 
both modern monkey and man developed, 
was changed from a monkey into a man 
by learning to throw things with his front 
feet, showing the dependence upon chance. 
I shall quote the exact words of this sci- 
entist: “While some for a while remained 
arboreal in their habits, never moving 
easily on the ground, although making 
some approach to upright motion as seen 
in the ambling gait of the higher apes, 
others developed a way of walking on their 
hind legs which entirely set free the fore 
limbs as organs of handling and throwing. 
Whatever were the conditions which 
prompted this, the advantage which it 
gives is obvious. It was the making of a 
man.” 

We became a man, that is to say, by 
learning to throw things by our front 
feet. Well, we certainly have been throw- 
ing things at each other! I will have to 
admit that Mr. Shipley and I are engaged 
in a little bombardment tonight. But 
there is a serious statement from a serious 
modern evolutionist, not only teaching 

(Continued on page 86) 
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observation and experiment. There are 
no solar systems in the making within the 
range of our telescopes and the planets 
had been in existence many hundreds of 
millions of years before the development 
on our own planet of sentient beings, 
much less of man. So the question of the 
origin of the solar system can be answered, 
in the present state of our knowledge, only 
by way of, not in this case even a theory, 
but an hypothesis. Properly used, the 
term “hypothesis” represents a tentative 
explanation or interpretation of any given 
henomenon, or group of phenomena, 
Sed upon confessedly inadequate data, 
upon incomplete direct knowledge of the 
numerous factors involved. 

A classical example is that of the 

Nebular Hypothesis, diffiidently 
advanced 132 years ago by the illustrious 
mathematician, Laplace, in a short note at 
the end of the appendix to his “System of 
the World”. It was a sublime conception 
of the origin of our solar system, based upon 
the limited data available in his time. 
Later advances in astronomy and mathe- 
matics revealed the fact that this hypothe- 
sis could not be sustained without im- 
portant modifications. 

In 1900 and the following years Cham- 
berlin and Moulton developed what is 
known as the Planetesimal Hy- 
pothesis, which is now widely 
accepted as being in agreement 
with all the known facts of 
astronomy and geology. ‘This is 
based upon exact mathematical 
reasoning and analysis, involv- 
ing prodigious labor—not gues- 
ses. I should not be surprised, 
by the way, if you should hear a 
great deal about “guesses” from 
opponent. 

My opponent may tell you, in his argu- 

ment, that this Planetesimal Hypothesis 
is worthless or false. I need only say here 
that his published objections to it would 
bring laughter to any student of astronomy 
orphysics. For example, one criticism he 
makes is that the Planetesimal Hypothe- 
sis does not account for the sphericity 
of the earth. Are we to understand that 
Dr. Straton believes that, under the laws 
and processes of nature assumed by the 
hypothesis and accepted by all scientists 
in the world, the earth might have been 
cubical or triangular? I would like to 
have him explain how the Planetesimal 
Hy pothesis does not account for the 
sphericity of the earth. 
; I shall not, of course, have time to go 
into the many objections to evolution 
which will doubtless be brought up, any 
one of which would require several thou- 
sand words to discuss. I just want to say 
that if I did, you would find them all just 
about like the “inability” of the two 
greatest scientists in the world to account 
for the sphericity of the earth! 

To resume my explanation of the dif- 
ferences between guess, speculation, hy- 
ae and theory, which are almost ha- 
tually used by non-scientific anti-evolu- 
tionists as synonymous terms, an hypothe- 
sis could be developed into an estab- 
lished theory by the discovery later on of 
new and more adequate evidences in sup- 
port of the explanation originally given. 
A speculation is something less than an 


my 


OR those who truly belong, 
tually and spiritually, to our modern 
world, there can be no doubt that man 
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hypothesis, and a guess is anything that 
an anti-evolutionist does not wish to be- 
lieve! 

About a century and a quarter ago, the 
great French naturalist Lamarck at- 
tempted to formulate a theory of evolu- 
tion on the basis of the facts known to him, 
but because not enough relative facts 
were then known, and because he assumed 
certain things to be true which had not 
yet been proved, his brilliant pioneer work 
never passed the stage of hypothesis, in 
the proper sense of that term. 

Half a century later, in 1859, the world’s 
greatest naturalist, Charles Darwin, gave 
to mankind his epoch- making book, “The 
Origin of Species”, which was followed in 
1871, by his comprehensive work, “The 
Descent of Man”. By his indefatigable 
researches and countless experiments— 
which are not quite the same thing as 
“‘suesses’— Darwin presented a theory of 
evolution which, with certain modifica- 
tions, stands valid today. Since the pass- 


is the product of evolution!” 


ing of Darwin forty-six years ago, thou- 
sands of investigators, in every depart- 
ment of natural science, have piled up 
cumulative evidence in support of his 
main thesis: That the plants and animals 
of today were not created “in the begin- 
ning”, just as we find them now, but are 
the modified descendants of simpler and 
quite different species, genera, families 
and orders. No living biologist doubts 
that the higher plants and animals of to- 
day developed from the primitive organ- 
isms of many eons ago from earth’s earli- 
est and simplest forms. This explanation 
of the origin of species is not a “mere 
guess’’ of biologists, as I have said, but is a 
conclusion, based upon superabundant 
facts. When any theory accounts for the 
observed facts and is controverted by 
none, it is accepted as true. 

Such is the general fact of evolution. 
Authorities differ, however, as I have said, 
on certain special problems in connection 
with evolution. Sir Sidney Harmer, Di- 
rector of the Natural History Depart- 
ments of the British Museum, has re- 
marked, watching the fight over here, 
that “considerable harm has been done in 
America by the failure to realize that a 
want of agreement as to the causes of 
organic evolution does not imply any dif- 
ferences of opinion as to evolution itself. 
The evidence for the origin of plants and 
animals, as we now see them, as the result 
of evolutionary processes, seems to us, as 
to our distinguished co-workers who stand 
for intellectual liberty in America, too 
plain to be doubted.” 


intellec- 
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Dr. William D. Matthew, Head of the 
Department of Paleontology of the = 
versity of California, well says that “t 
the paleontologist evolution appears, “a 
as a theory, but asa record of fact. Evolu- 
tion is no more a theory to the man who 
has studied and collected fossils than the 
City of New York is a theory to the man 
who lives in it.” 

The eminent zoologist, Dr. Vernon Kel- 
logg, states that he has heard of no natural- 
ist of known achievement, who does 
not accept organic evolution as a proved 
natural phenomenon. And Professor Ed- 
win Grant Conklin of Princeton Univer- 
sity affirms that there is probably not a 
single biological investigator in the world 
today who is not convinced of the truth of 
evolution. These conclusions are in per- 
fect agreement with the views of experts 
the world over. As to what scientists and 
philosophers who died many years ago, 
or at least wrote many years ago, thought 
of evolution, the age of the earth, etc., Dr. 
Straton will probably tell you all about 
that—perhaps without mentioning the 
dates. All the leading scientists of today 
accept evolution; and Dr. Straton’s late 
double, the gentleman for whom he was 
often taken, President Woodrow Wilson, 
said before he passed away, when asked if 
he was an evolutionist, “Why, of course, 
like every man of intelligence 
and education, I believe in 
evolution” 

That evolution and not special 
creation accounts for the pres- 
ence of the higher types of 
plants and animals seen on the 
earth today is a unanimous ver- 
dict of competent thinkers and 
experts of the whole world. 

One thing about evolution; it cannot be 
proved to be a fact by mere verbosity, 
mere words, any more than mere rhetoric 

can disprove it; but by the evidences of 
anatomy, heredity, paleontology, geo- 
graphical distribution and allied fields of 
investigation; as interpreted, however, not 
by oratory, but by the world’s most re- 
nowned experts in these studies. In these 
evidences, fully appreciated only by life- 
long students of the subject involved, we 
learn that the great book of nature is not 
a forgery, but a true autobiography, 
whose hieroglyphics can be read and un- 
derstood in broad outline, if not in every 
detail, by all serious and unbiased stu- 
dents. 


THINK it may be assumed that the 

majority of you are more or less 
familiar with the well-known evidences of 
evolution expounded in sufficient detail, 
even in the popular books on the subject, 
readily accessible in all public libraries; 
so I shall not use up my very limited time 
nor yours in repeating what you already 
know or can easily find out. 

What I desire to emphasize particularly 
on this occasion is the ethical side of the 
evolutionary viewpoint. I wish to combat 
in advance the utterly false contention 
that the teaching of evolution in our 
schools should be suppressed by the police 
power of the State on the ground—no, on 
the delusion—that it is immoral and de- 
grading. 

My opponent has frequently stated, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A Colorful Trip Over 
the Scenic Roads of 
Oregon Where Tourists 
Exclaim “Oh My!” or 
“Oh Gee!’ on Rounding 


Almost Any Curve of 
the Road 


ERHAPS it wasn’t the Colum- 
bia River Highway at all my 
friend from the East was telling 
about. It might just as well 
have been pretty nearly any 
other Oregon road, if indeed it wasn’t one 
of California’s. Anyhow, she was de- 
scribing a stage ride somewhere up the re: 

“Without warning of what was coming, 
we rounded a curve and gazed at the most 
amazingly beautiful panorama of moun- 
tains and forests and water I ever even 
dreamed,” she related. ‘All I could say 
was ‘Oh my!” 

“*That’s close, ma’am,’ the stage 
driver remarked, ‘but most folks say 
Oh Gee!” That’s why we call this the 
Ohgee curve, you know.’ 

They’ll tell you in Oregon that the high- 
way system has cost the state $100,000,- 
000, and add, with enthusiasm, that it’s 
worth it. I share that conviction, and so 
will you when you have made a circuit of 
those splendid roads; not only do they 
make fast travel easy where but a few 
years ago the going was pretty much as 
the pioneers had left it, but they have 
opened to visitors such as you and I the 
allurements of natural beauty, the od- 
dities of high deserts and deeper can- 
yons, the lofty mountain forests and 
serene shores, which vie zealously 
with the charms of all the West. 
Oregonians will describe all those 
treasures after they have given the 
roads their due, but maybe a Cali- 
fornian can take the job with less 
suspicion of bias. I'll try it, then. 

Those roads seem almost to have 
come into being all of a sudden. 
That isn’t strictly true, of course, for 
you can’t spend a hundred million 
dollars in two minutes, even for 
roads. Indeed, it’s common knowl- 
edge that Oregon was a pioneer in 
the matter of good roads. Early in 
the gasoline era the Columbia River 
Highway, still chief gem in the 
diadem, acquired its fame, and Ore- 
gon’s portion of the Pacific Highway 
long gave a black eye to other 
parts in Northern California. But 
the rest of the system—the John 
Day Highway, the McKenzie Pass 4. 
road, the Dalles-California route- 





reached completion almost simul- 
taneously and not so many months 
ago; and when the final link is fin- 
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search without success 
for a finer assortment 
of roads than the high- 
way system of Oregon. 

But even then the 
program won't be fin- 
ished. When I was in 
Central Oregon last 


summer 


the Joaquin 


Miller road connecting 
the John Day country 
with Burns, metropolis 


of the 


southeastern 


counties, was undergo- 
ing a rebuilding that, 
between my two trips, 


transformed 


the ride 


from an arduous under- 


Mt. Thielson from 
Diamond Lake 1n the 
heart of the Cascade ; 
hunting and fishing 
paradise 
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C Below: 


Principal 


roads of Oregon 


LEGEND 


Pacific Highway 


| 

2. Columbia River Highway 
3. John Day Highway 

4. Roosevelt Highway 

5. The Dalles-California 


Highway 


6. McKenzie Highway 
7. Joaquin Miller Highway 
8. Green Springs Mountain 


Highway 


9. Yellowstone Cutoff 
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ished in the Roosevelt Highway 
which is to run along the coast from 
Astoria to the California line, you’ll 
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the Ohgees pain 


taking to one of such ease that ample 
chance was given me to admire the 
charming mountain scenery, cuss the 
lumbermen who are whittling it away, 
and resurrect in my imagination the 
frontier days which even new roads 
had not pushed back too far into history. 
And at Burns, relic cow-town dreaming 
already of tourists and the wealth they 
bring, all prominent citizens wore but- 
tons boosting their prospective short-cut 
highway connecting California and the 
Yellowstone—a route I’m sure you'll be 
able to follow some day, though I’m not 
quite convinced it will save much dis- 
tance. You'll proceed by the Redding- 
Alturas road or by a more northerly way 
to Klamath Falls and thence to Lakeview, 
strike across a long high desert where the 
cowboy still has his stubborn hold, past 
numerous shallow brackish lakes of vast 
extent, until at last you come to Burns. 
Then the short-cut will head eastward 
through Crane and over the rugged moun- 
tains to Ontario and the good road that 
follows Snake River across Idaho and up 


Crater Lake. 


to the Park—a good trip, I’d call it, even 
now. 

A good trip, but one for the adven- 
turous rather than the seeker of roads of 
velvet, at least so far as the Oregon part 
is concerned. But whether you plan it 
now or when the visioned highway is no 
longer a dream, such a route will start you 
on a circuit of Oregon which will introduce 
to you all the things of which the state is 
proudest. Away from the cow country, 
at Ontario, you have the choice of two fine 
highways leading up to the Columbia and 
the grandeur of its famous gorge. There 
is the eastern extension of the Columbia 
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Highway itself, or the newly finished John 
Day Highway. Most travelers will choose 
the former more or less automatically, 
merely because its reputation is so much 
better established than that of the John 
Day road. Perhaps I should choose it 
myself, making my first trip there, and I 
know that no disappointment would greet 
me. Especially in autumn, when all the 
state is thinking of Pendleton and its 
great round-up, the Columbia River road 
would be first choice, as well as the logical 
one because of its history—the history of 
the immortal Old Oregon Trail. But the 
John Day Highway, merely as a road, is 
just as good; scenically it’s quite 
different but just as entrancing; 
and anyhow it joins the Colum- 
bia River road before the latter 
begins disclosing the beauties for 
which it is most famed. 


FOUND that part of the John 
Day road which crosses the 
Blue Mountains the most en- 
joyable of the entire stretch. If 


COURTESY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
A pictorial treasure that vies with Mt. Hood as Oregon’s chief scenic attraction 


you remember your Washington Irving, 

ou’ll recall the hardships of Captain 
 eehe and the other pioneers in their 
exploratory trips over those alluring 
heights. Even then, despite the handi- 
caps they offered, the marvels of the Blue 
did not escape the valorous Captain, and 
relieved as we are at last of any suggestion 
whatsoever of the dangers which beset 
him, you'll surely agree with me that 
Bonneville knew his onions when it came 
to mountains. As you approach the 
reason appears for their jazzy name. The 
dreamy ns haze that envelops them per- 
sists even above the darker shades their 
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forests offer, and you do not care for other 
colors until, descending the canyon of 
John Day River, you find the myriad 
shades that so suggest the Southwest, 
rather than Oregon. 

That whole country is characterized by 
its lava; it is the dark, harshly stratified 
basalt that makes the setting first and 
last. But there are table-mountains— 
mesas as well as cinder-buttes—which 
might have been transported from Arizona; 
and then later you'll find mountains with 















Rogue River at Union Creek Camt 
Grounds below Crater Lake, Crater 
National Forest, Oregon 


slopes of clay, so eroded into min- 
arets and steeples of red and 
yellow and blue, shade upon shade, 
as to transport your recollection to 
the badlands of the Painted Desert. 
One of them is sure to puzzle you espe- 
cially, as it has many a scientist whose 
soul lives on such puzzles—Fossil Moun- 
tain, the home of the three-toed horse, 
Excavations by busy archaeologists have 
added their effects to the weather’s work. 
Possibly they have unearthed many first, 
second, and third toes of the equine won- 
der of another era, but certainly they have 
uncovered even more of the colored clays 
which might well have made war-paint 
for the braves who stole later-age horses 
from Bonneville. 

The John Day road leaves the river at 
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Service Creek, whence branches from it 
another trail, slated for early improve- 
ments now badly needed, which takes you 
through Prineville to Bend, the hub of 
Central Oregon and haven of sportsmen, 
about which I’ll have more to tell you a 
little later. Northward from Service 
Creek the road, by easy canyonwise 
ascents, reaches the enormous plateau 
which seems in proper season to be one 
continuous field of wheat. There again 
you are reminded of the Southwest, for 
farms in that country are of a size sugges- 
tive of Texas ranches. Enormous trac- 
tors do the work which only the three- 
toed horse might do as easily. His pygmy 
descendants have migrated to the plains 
of Southern Oregon where they have re- 
verted to the wildness of the desert itself. 

It’s when you leave that grain field 
that you join the Columbia River High- 
way. Not far from The Dalles the 
two roads come together, and almost 
immediately you find yourself entering 
upon a stretch of scenery of which 
Oregon is mighty proud: the river 
itself, beautiful and serene except at 
such narrow gorges as make the 
dalles; the waterfalls above your 
road, descending from the great 
heights of the cliffs; the fine moun- 
tains, usually white with their snows, 
which beckon from their distances on 
either side of the river; the forests 
with their heavy undergrowth of ferns 
and bushes, contrasting abruptly with 
the deserts farther eastward; the 
amazing views you have from those 
many little parks where the road, 
ascending the palisades, first takes 
your breath, then lets you rest to get 
it back again. 

There are even active reminders of 
pioneer days along the river. When 
last I was through that country the 
Indians at Celilo Falls were in the 
midst of their salmon-harvest. Sal- 
mon has been the food of those tribes 
for many, many moons; still they 
spear or net them as they did long 
years ago. Still the red filets dry on 
racks along the highway as when the 
palefaces bartered beads and jack- 
knives for them. Today flea-bitten 
flivvers cluster outside the shacks, 
but the numerous dogs seem as con- 
tent with such comrades as their 
ancestors were with ponies. 

Near Hood River you may leave the 
Columbia Highway in favor of the moun- 
tain trip which Oregonians think has no 
superior. This takes you up the slopes of 
Mt. Hood, which has beckoned to you for 
many miles as you came westward, and as 
you leave the mountain you continue by 
a road which brings you well toward 
Portland before you join the river road 
again. This route eliminates some of the 
finest stretches of the latter, but a circuit 
which combines both routes can be tra- 
versed quite briefly, even by those who 
like to lay more than I; and devout 
Portlanders insist there is no motor trip 
quite to equal it. 


T is possible to complete another fine 
circuit by diverting directly south- 
ward from The Dalles by the Dalles-Cali- 
fornia Highway, which makes available a 
fast easy, and uniquely scenic route back 
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to the Golden State. When first | tried that 
route the road was in the throes of being 
reworked. Even then it offered a fine 
trip, but the road was of all varieties from 
very good to very, very bad. Now it has 
taken its place with the other completed 
parts of the state’s proud system, with a 
distinct advantage over some of them in 
that the comparative isolation of the re- 
gion it crosses, together with the fewness 
and lightness of the grades, makes it pos- 
sible for you to maintain a speed over its 
entire length which can’t be attempted on 
the Pacific Highway. Were I in haste to 


get home from The Dalles I should take 
the interior road by all means. 
Nevertheless, haste is shameful there. 
That whole five hundred miles is full of the 
variation so much expected by all modern 
motorists, especially those from Califor- 
It’s Lava Land again—lava sharp 


nia. 


@ Mt. Hood retains its snow through the summer. 
Its white cap is visible for many miles on most 


of the roads of central and northern Oregon 


and hard, black and gruesome; lava cin- 
ders, making the best of roads; lava pum- 
ice in boulders so light that they float— 
Lava Land with its great gorges cut so 
deep by the streams which rush down 
from the snowy mountains that you ques- 
tion whether your car can ever clamber 
out of them, once it ventures in. Those 
are the rivers which, with mother lakes 
far up the mountain sides, make the 
Deschutes country a promised land for 
fishermen. Even if you’re not of the clan 
you'll find it the ideal land for camping; 
or even if mere motoring is all you ask, 
you'll discover good roads to all of the 
most beautiful of the mountain lakes, and 
camping sites so numerous on quiet shores 
or amid the cleanly groves of yellow pine 
as almost to make you wonder where all 
the other millions of motorists can be, 
since so few of them are there. 

There are, indeed, more and more of 
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them seeking that haven, especially since 
the McKenzie Pass Highway was finished. 
That road has made it easy for motorists 
from the cities west of the Cascades to 
visit Lava Land, and for folks from Bend 
and Prineville to journey down to the 
capital and Portland. Topping the grade 
on the westward trip you have a final 
spectacular view of the lava with which 
you have by this time become so well ac- 
quainted. An immense flow, frozen into 
tortured upheavals of ooze, with numer- 
ous chimneys and fumaroles, is directly 
traversed by the road. On either side «re 
the snowy peaks—the Three Sisters 
southward; at the north the pinnacle that 
is Mt. Washington. Beyond the lava are 
the forests—eastward the yellow pine, 
but before you are far down the western 
slopes the fir, favorite timber for modern 
America as it was with the pioneers, where 

toughness and strength are the chief 

requisites. 


WO other fine roads cross the 

mountains. At present, travel- 
ers from California seeking the Klam- 
ath Falls and Bend country, choose 
the Green Springs Mountain road 
leaving the Pacific Highway near 
Ashland; but between it and the Mc- 
Kenzie Pass road there is an even 
more entrancing route for the adven- 
turous, which ascends to the eastern 
entrance of Crater Lake National 
Park. Departing thence it leads down 
to Medford by one of the most spec- 
tacular rides I know, above the great 
gorge of Rogue River and through 
more forests of giant trees. Crater 
Lake itself vies with Mt. Hood as 
chief scenic treasure of Oregon. Its 
wonderful beauty and unique setting 
had not received the broad advertis- 
ing they deserved until recent years; 
but now the ease by which the lake 
may be reached, the good road that 
encircles it and leads to so many 
other delightful Cascade beauty spots, 
and the tantalizing sport that still 
attracts many motorists not in haste, 
have made it sought out more and 
more, even by easterners. To my 
mind, it ranks among the very choicest 
exhibits of western scenery. 

Of all Oregon roads the Pacific High- 
way is doubtless best known to Califor- 
nians, having had its improvement 
completed inthe early stages of the program 
now so well along. Surfaced for the entire 
length of the state, it makes easy the con- 
nection between Portland, Salem, and the 
group of smaller cities in Willamette 
Valley, with the metropolises of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and southern California. To 
me, the fine scenery it penetrates so in- 
satiably is no less wonderful than the 
skilful engineering so evident in the per- 
fect banking of its mountain curves. But 
there nears completion at last a road 
which is to be fully as enticing to motorists 
northward bound—the Roosevelt High- 
way, which,: extending along the coast 
from the California line, will in summer 
time at least permit still more variety in 
the selection of circuit routes, in itse!f 
offering an irresistible climax to a ride 
northward by the already world-famous 
Redwood Highway. As I write, only one 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Gold Rush Business 





The Gold Cloud 
that Darkened the 
Sun of De Quincy 
and Other Writers 
of His Time 


OUR score years ago the 

“big parade” of ’49 was 

just beginning its weary 

trek across the backbone 

of a continent. Since that 
time, and without cessation, the ore 
hills of California, the gravelled river 
beds, and the multitudes of mines all 
have contributed handsomely to the 
wealth of the civilized world. 

Eighty very important years these 
have been, glorious years that have 
been lived richly and deeply and joy- 
ously since Marshall picked up a 
lump of yellow ore in a mill race up 
Sutter’s way! That day began Amer- 
ica’s biggest “moving day,” and 
the end of the rainbow was the West! 
Even pessimists were fired by visions 
of quick fortune for the mere picking 
up, and the great humps that are 





CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN a new comet is descried, we set ourselves to 
trace the path on which it is moving; so that, if it 
seems likely to trespass on our own orbit, prudent men 
may have warning to make all snug aloft, and ready 
for action; authors, in particular, seeking to correct 
the proofs of any book they may be publishing, before 
the comet has had time with its tail to sweep all the 
types into ‘pye.’ It is now becoming a duty to treat 
California as a comet; for she is going ahead at a rate 
that beats Sinbad and Gulliver, threatening (if we be- 
lieve the star-gazers of our day) to throw universal 
commerce into ‘ pye ;’ and other Californias are loom- 
ing in her wake, such as Australia and the South Sea 
islarid now called Hawaii:! they are crowding all sail 
towards the same object of private gain and public 
confusion; anxieties are arising in yarious quarters; 
and it is daily becoming more a matter of public inter- 
est to assign the course upon which they are really 
advancing, and to measure the dangers (if any at all) 





with which they are practically charged. 








( Facsimile of a page from a volume of essays by 
Thomas De Quincy published in England in 
18541n which he brands the whole story 

of the California mines as a lie 


the 


were climbed by hearts that were stout 


Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range as oak, all eyes turned eagerly toward the 
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( Above: A reproduction from an 
old photograph of Sutter’s Mill 


By 
Cristel Hastings 


West. And for those who came there 
lay full measure of reward! 


O sooner had the news of 

Marstall’s find filtered 
through to the outside world, than 
immediately there were heard the 
voices of a vast army of calamitists 
who began diligently to forecast the 
dire fate and utter ruination this 
wholesale gold rush was to bring 
upon the world. In 1853 this great 
“economic tragedy” of the ages was 
set forth at astounding length by 
Thomas De Quincy, the renowned 
British essayist. His denunciation 
of the ruination awaiting civilization 
was written in words that left no 
doubt as to the uneasiness of Europe 
who feared the complete dehabita- 
tion of her countries. Conditions 
of greatest hardship and poverty 
and the upsetting of the economic 
systems of the world were his 
gloomy prophecy, all of which, as 
we read his chronicles three-quar- 


ters of a century later, are as amusing 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Crown Fire 


When a Forest Burns 
and There is Fire and 
Love and Hate in the 

Hearts of -Afen.... 


HE last half-mile of dark 

forest trail Harvey Hall de- 

scended swiftly. He was tall 

and young. His long legs 

swung easily. Yet there was 
haste in his stride. .Twenty-two miles of 
trail he had put behind him that day, all 
up or down among mountains, in a circle 
leading out from Silver Falls camp and 
now, in the still blue dusk, leading him 
back. His hike had been broken by four- 
hour-long pauses at lookout stations, one 
each perched above the forest on Pisa, 
Tall Boy, Singer and the gleaming obsi- 
dian spire, Senorita. At these eyries he 
had listened while the lookouts, lonely and 
pent with bitterness, relieved themselves 
by monotonously, feelingly cursing the 
Association service. Harvey did not an- 
swer them. He gazed out over the ranges 
where the dark-green firs swept every- 
where, a sea simmering in summer heat, 
and permitted his lookouts to rave. 

Burk, on Sefiorita, asked why the pack 
train with supplies and mail for him was 
now four days late, and Harvey did not 
bother to explain what Burk already 
knew, that Newkirk the hunchback 
packer had been put to work profanely 
packing in wicker furniture for Mr. 
Hamel’s summer camp at Silver Falls. 
Burk asked why his telephone line was out 
half the time and what Hall expected 
them to do when the first fire—there 
would, inevitably, be a season of fires— 
broke out. Harvey-Hall looked away and 
let his lean young lookout ease his feelings. 

Burk mentioned that a Federal ranger 
had ridden through, from the great Na- 
tional Forest lying all along the summits, 
and had hinted that now, with the annual 
fire-hazard at hand; the Forest Service 
was putting on all the trained rangers it 
could find. At this, Hall 

snapped his eyes back 
from {the blue distance to 
the lookout beside him: 
“Forget that. The job’s 
a lot better in the Service, 
of course. But we've 
taken this job. We've 
held it all spring—we’ve 
seen the snow go, the 
creeks clear up and dry 
away, the heat come. 
Now she’s on us. We've Se 
got four hundred thou- 
sand acres—figure out the 
millions of dollars if you ad 








know how to. They’ll need all the 
stuff you and I’ve got—and more. No- 
body else could step in now and learn 
these trails, winds and all. Hamel is a 
small fat fool. But that’s beside the 
point. We don’t sign off, not till we’ve 
delivered these trees back to the snow.and 
rain again. Next year—well, Hamel’s got 
his lesson coming. He’s new—the new ex- 
ecutive secretary for John Towne and all 
the other owners. Mourners, maybe, by 
fall.” 

“Why don’t you take him out and 
pound it through his head?” Burk com- 
plained. 

At this Harvey hitched his belt, sagging 
with its Adams phone, and climbed down 
from the lookout’s crag. ‘Take some 
water out,” he admonished, “‘and tell it to 
run up-hill.”’ 

The trail led through Hamel’s camp 
ground littered with its willow chairs. 
Harvey stalked among the fires, now jug- 
gling shadows above their leaping flames, 
and on to his cabin, the headquarters of 
the Association patrol. He did not, as 
usual, pause for a word, in form of a report 
of the day, to Hamel; it was not, after all, 
Hamel that he considered, or himself; it 
was the Association, and back of that, the 
forest itself. Hamel dropped a ukulele 
and sprang up from beside the largest fire, 
but Harvey hurried on. Before he 
reached his cabin the imperative jangling 
of his telephone 
roused him further. 
It might, for all of 
fat young Hamel, 
have been ringing all 
day, he thought, and 


it might be reporting the first stages of dis- 
aster. That was what forestry telephones 
were for. In the darkness he found it and 
answered. 

It was Burk, the lookout on Senorita. 
“Sunset, seven-twenty-eight,” he re- 
ported in a sing-song. “Visibility hizh. 
All clear. No smoke visible. I can sme! it 
under my feet, though. Out of salt; rush 
some. Damn Hamel.” 

Harvey entered this rapidly in the log, 
mechanically writing: “Damn Hame!l.” 
He raised the receiver, for all lookouts 
were reporting now. Hamel, he saw, had 
entered with one of his guests and was 
peering over his shoulder at the entry: 
“Damn Hamel.” 


Sp lookout on Singer reported: 
“Sunset, seven-thirty. Visibility 
high. Smoke visible 60, 70-—” 

The buzzer whirred. It was a ranger, 
one of the four in the Association patrol, 
camped for the night on a ridge-top, buzz- 
ing in with his Adams. “Harkins,” he re- 
ported, “Porcupine Mountain. Seven- 
thirty. No winds. Visibility high. 


Illustrated by 
LOUIS ROGERS 
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Smoke visible Black Canyon, 40, 70, foot 
of Senorita.” 

The three remaining rangers and two 
lookouts reported. None of these had dis- 
covered the smoke. Harvey turned to his 
fire-finder, a huge brass dial resembling a 
ship’s compass. He must warn Burk, on 
Senorita. 

Hamel anticipated him. He found 
Burk’s ring written on the log wall and 
called the lookout. ‘Hamel speaking,” 
he rumbled. ‘Fire somewhere near you. 
Inthe canyon. Run down and put it out.” 

“Yes sir, very well sir,” came Burk’s 
voice, its mockery heightened by the sing- 
ing wire. “Please, sir, I’m out of salt, sir. 
Send some salt, damn you, sir.” 

Harvey lifted the receiver from Hamel’s 


hands. “Hall speaking. Do nothing of 
the kind. Stay at the station. Ill send 
galt.” 


Moments later Harvey leaned back. 
His two rangers closest to the fire he had 
ordered to hurry to it through the night. 
They were afoot, he added to himself, be- 
cause Hamel had requisitioned all the 
camp’s saddle horses for his guests to ride 
out on, at ten a. m. each day, on two-mile 
fishing trips. He leaned back from his in- 


« Harvey dragged the secretary back 

on the cliff. “You can’t get down,” 
he snarled. ‘‘Stand 

and take it” 
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struments, frowning. Hamel had been 
making noises, he knew, but not a clear 
word had he caught while getting through 
his orders to his rangers. amel was 
young, not thirty yet, Harvey thought, 
and there was between them that pecu- 
liar, deep inner conflict the very reverse of 
the usual camaraderie of youth. Hamel 
was plump, with a brown, smooth face, a 
chocolate brush on his upper lip, darker 
hair, horn-rims, and slow, bull-confident 
movements that irritated h‘s fire warden. 

No doubt, Harvey thought now, lean- 
ing back and snatching a moment to 
think, no doubt Hamel had ordered him to 
fire Burk, who wanted salt; Hamel had 
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By 
Charles 
eAlexander 


been rumbling imperatively while Harvey 
attacked the telephone. Hamel now in- 
tently studied a wall-map of the Associa- 
tion forest. The temptation to describe to 
Hamel precisely what was apt to happen 
in the forest Harvey put 
down. Already he had 
done it, vehemently and 
at other times pleadingly. 


E became con- 

scious, now, of a 
simmering on his_ tiny 
cook-stove, an industrious 
crackling from its fire. 

A girl was there, frying 

horned mutton — tender 
venison—from his store, 
and creating those rarest 
of confections, soda bis- 
cuits. This was curious. 
She had entered with 
Hamel. She was one of 
the score of town people, 
all from Portland and San 
Francisco and Los An- 
geles, invited in fresh 
batches each week and 
continually filling Hamel’s 
camp. Harvey did not 
know her name—but he 
did, on thought; it was 
Dorothy—Dorothy he for- 
got what. She gave an 
impression of tallness, and 
of darkness, because of 
her slimness and dark 
hair; but her skin was 
fair, he saw now, delicately 
fair; he watched her ex- 
tended arm, holding a 
fork ready to pounce on 
the browning venison in 
that gesture of watchful 
waiting peculiar to good 
cooks. He remembered 
his first impression of her, 
just another girl from some 
bright coast town, another 
girl consisting entirely of 
looks. He had had this 
impression only _ that 
morning, when she had 
suggested that he invite 
her to go with him on his 
trip of inspection. Grant- 
ing that she was trim and 
business-like in her hiking 
togs, he had_ thought, 
smilingly refusing her, 
that she was made to look 
at, not to cover trails at 
six miles an hour. 

Now he saw her, poised 
above his skillet, and he 
felt warmly grateful; he 
was suddenly weary. {‘'He 
ran a hand through his 
sandy mop. He slumped 
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sightly in his chair. “I 
rumbled Hamel abruptly. “Seforita and 
Black Canyon lie practically between, a 
little in both holdings. A little in the 
majority holdings I represent, a little in 
the small fry group. This fire, warden, 
what would you say it will do? Which 
way will it go?” 

“Normally,” Harvey answered wearily, 
“if we had half the equipment and system 
the National Forest’s got, the fire would 
be done for no matter what humidity and 
winds come. With us it depends, first, on 
the humidity, and if that goes against us, 
then on the wind. A good high humidity 
tomorrow, and the fire will lie down and 
quit. Low humidity, and she’s gone, and 
the wind knows where.” 

“But which way?” Hamel insisted. 


4 bd I were predicting, I’d predict a 
north wind for your whiskers. That 
would mean the small holdings. But it 
may hold clear, with that hard afternoon 
east wind. In that 
case — your _ hold- 
ings, Hamel.” 

Dorothy had a 
plate of venison, a 
pyramid of biscuits, 
on the board table. 

Heaving himself 
toward the door, 
Hamel said: “Come 
along, Dottie; we 
promised we’d play 
Ukulele Lady for 
2em.”’ 

“You play,” the 
girl objected. 
“There are a week’s 
dishes in this bach- 
elor hall to be 
washed—and I feel 
like washing dishes 
tonight.” 

“Hall,” said Ham- 
el, turning in the 
door, “you under- 
stand this, I know; 
it’s your duty to 
prevent fire as best 
you can; but in this Association Towne’s 
timber must not burn.” 

Harvey understood many things. Sit- 
ting rigidly, gaze lost on the darkness be- 
yond his open door, understanding came 
to him rapidly. The girl slipped the dishes 
from before him. Later, when he arose 
abruptly and walked out, she followed to 
the door almost timidly; when he gave no 
sign, she fell in beside him and they 
walked. 

A north wind soughed in the firs. 

Harvey ignored the campfires, taking 
the steep trail to the cliff above Silver 
Falls. A radio was cackling; Hamel’s deep 
bass, accompanied by his ukulele, fol- 
lowed them into the forest: 


I love to take a hammer 
And pound my head on top; 
The reason why I like it is 
It feels so good when I stop. 


Harvey snorted. They came out, the 
girl breathing hard, on a grey rock over- 
looking Silver Creek basin and facing the 
steep, forest-covered ranges all about. 
The sky was a blue velvet with a myriad 
tiny spangles scattered on it; star-light 
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faintly stained the forest world. The 
mountains, blue-black now, spread away, 
crest beyond crest, the fir forest marching 
over them in an illimitable, sombre sea. It 
struck Harvey. It always struck him, 
struck him hard. The north wind wafted 
through, and the forest-tops bowed and 
intoned together, a rising, lapsing, sobbing 
chord. Harvey flung out a futile hand. 
Here he perched, a termite on a rock in the 
midst of the endless ranges; and worse, 
below at camp, Albert James Hamel was 
permitted to exist, to operate, to issue 
orders dooming the forest. 

His bitterness clamored for the relief of 
words and he burst out: 

“Oh, this Hamel has the system. He 
knows his onions. Sometimes I wish I was 
back with the Forest Service. Put in my 
four years there as ranger, learning for- 
estry, after being a graduate forester.” 
He chuckled shortly. “Quit to come to— 
this! Thought the way up in private busi- 
ness would be faster than in Federal busi- 


Spring Cleaning 


By Mase. Ames WaASsTIE 


Spring is in the heart of me. I don’t know what to do. 
I can not mind my dusting and I can not plan the meals, 
For the mellow flow of sunlight has become a part of me 
And I know just how the bursting crocus feels. 


My gay cretonnes are patterned in birds and butterflies. 
My coverlets are sprinkled with buds of fairest sheen, 

But I’ve no lovely counterpane like one along a country lane 
Where golden poppies decorate the new spring green. 


I'l bid the zephyrs take their broom and whisk about my living room, 
TP’ let them air the corners and play the housemaida’s part. 

And I will scurry like a breeze to hold communion with the trees 
And greet the new anemones, for spring is in my heart. 


ness. It is faster—look at Hamel—if 
you'll play a double game. 

“Tf I pulled this forest through this 
season I was going up in charge of a super- 
association of twelve private forests in 
Oregon. They lost two thousand acres of 
five thousand dollar trees—strapping big 
firs—here last season. They wanted to 
put a stop to that.” 

He went on, explaining it to her, for she 
was not expected to know. He had six 
hundred square miles of forest-covered 
mountains. He had four lookouts, sta- 
tioned on high peaks with orders to stay 
there the season through. He had four 
foot-loose rangers. He had no smoke- 
chasers, the temporary crews of fire- 
fighters kept by the Forest Service during 
the summer. His rangers’ saddle horses 
had been requisitioned by Hamel for his 
guests; his one packer was likewise im- 
pressed. Underfoot, in all the forest, the 
six-inch depth of pitchy fir-needle duff 
was tinder-dry; fire would eat a smolder- 
ing way on the earth anywhere, and the 
massed plumes of the forest needed but a 
spark to set them flaming, roaring, for 
mile upon mile. 
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Harvey needed to bring his forest 
through. He stared across the star-lit 
ranges and pictured it to the listening girl. 
This forest was his first command. He 
must bring it through. But it was not a 
Federal forest; he was not a Federal 
supervisor, with finely-worked systems, 
with law, with the fat book of Regula- 
tions, the foresters’ Bible, to uphold him 
in every emergency. People thought, 
Harvey explained, that forestry was a 
Government affair, whereas vast areas of 
Western forest were in fact privately 
owned, privately administered. Grouped 
together in fire patrol associations, the 
private owners taxed themselves and 
created and maintained their own forest 
service. And within these associations the 
plot and clash of private interests cease- 
lessly went on. 

Thus it was in the Silver Falls As- 
sociation. Harvey, this evening in his 
cabin, had not failed to understani Hamel. 
And Hamel, he recalled harshly, had 
no proper business 
in the forest, no 
proper right there, 
for this was Har- 
vey’s department. 
In the Federal for- 
est, he told Dor- 
othy, Hamel would 
have been clapped 
to work or ordered 
out or arrested at 
his first attempt to 
interfere, as the su- 
pervisor pleased; for 
in the Federal forest 
the supervisor was 
skipper of all the 


earth his rangers 
patrolled. 
UT Hamel 
was execu- 


tive secretary of the 
Silver Falls Associa- 
tion. He was Har- 
vey’s superior. And 
he stood, first, as 
Harvey now knew, 
for one owner among the forty owners in 
the association; he stood for John Towne, 
a name translated, on the Coast, into vast 
demesnes in all the mountains from the 
Olympics south a thousand miles to the 
Humboldt hills. John Towne was a 
name, not a man, a name in the country 
where his timber holdings lay waiting, 
year after year, until he should choose to 
strike with sawmills and railroads and 
strip his timber from the hills. 

John Towne had never seen the Silver 
Falls forest. He owned all of it west of 
Sefiorita. Thirty-nine’ small native 
owners, the children and widows of those 
settlers who had tamed the country, 
owned the quarter-sections east of Sefor- 
ita. They owned their quarters, their 
fathers having homesteaded them; they 
owned little else, and waited for John 
Towne to strike, when they might sell 
their timber to him. 

Almost savagely Harvey Hall seized the 
girl’s arm, chanting home the ugly thing 
he faced. “You see what Hamel means’ 
I’m ordered to let theirs burn—all that 
thirty-nine small people own in_ this 
world—and save John aio timber— 
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Crown Fire: 


Towne who owns more timber out here 
than is left east of the Mississippi. I’ve an 
idea he wants them to burn a bit, to scare 
them, so they'll sell out cheap.” He 
laughed shortly. “Well, I wanted to get 
into private business, where the way up 
was open. This is the way up. Take a look 
at it.” 

She was silent. He burst out again: “I 
thought my job was to save the forest, not 
burn half of it. And it isn’t my job, so 
much—” he waved a futile hand. “‘It’s the 
trees. I admit I’ve a passion for the big 
helpless boys. I can’t see them—”’ They 
were friendly, the great gray trunks 
straight as temple pillars; each was a per- 
sonality, and he often leaned a hand on 
them. They stood straight and helpless, 
older than the nation that claimed them, 
whispering old truths with the random 
winds, waiting the blows that would 
topple them much as Harvey must await 
his felling if he did not burn out the small 
owners. 


Ve are you going to do?” 
Dorothy asked slowly. 

He studied her. ‘What did Hamel do 
today?” 

“Fishing in Black Canyon.” 

He persisted: “What did you do to- 
day?” 

“| stayed in camp. I—invaded your 
cabin and read all the log. Your—your 
door was open, you know.” 

He stood close to her, raised her hand, 
studied it, pressing it lightly. She was a 
glimpse, a symbol, of all rich and fair joys 
of living which he might secure by climb- 
ing above—a little way above—the com- 
mon ranks of artless men. 

“Your name was only mumbled,” he 
began. “I didn’t get it—” 

Her eyes found his, and held them. 
“Steady,” she warned, “steady—Harvey. 
My name’s Dorothy Towne.” 

He held steady, tense, but gave no sign 
as he gazed down to her. Towne! John 
Towne’s timber. John Towne’s daughter. 
It swarmed on him. Yes, and she stood 
for rich, soothing ways of life—stood, he 
suspected wildly, as bait. Bait! 

He drew away, motioning to the trail 
and saying coolly: “It’s getting late.” 

She started down the trail through the 
dark forest. When she stumbled he hur- 
ried to her and helped her the rest of the 
way. “Don’t let me be a cad,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Please don’t be, Harvey.” 

\t the edge of the camp-ground he left 

her. Nearing his cabin, he caught the im- 
perative brrring of his telephone. It was 
the lookout Burk. “I ought to be in my 
bunk, this time of night,” he began. 
_ Harvey wrote in the log: “10:14 p. m. 
Senorita reporting. Dry north wind on 
peak and steadily lowering. Will reach 
forest by morning. H. H.” 

Before daylight Hamel was astir. He 
found his supervisor gone, and climbed to 
the grey cliff over which Silver River 
plunged. The prints of Dorothy’s and 


Harvey’s boots were in the duff of the 
trail, and on the cliff he found Harvey 
operating a pair of night glasses. 

Even without the glasses Hamel could 
see, far down Black Canyon, a pink glow 
hovering. Above it a white heap of smoke 
was painted on the greying sky. 


This 
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pillar was cut sharply across and whisked 
away to the southward. 

The plump commanding youth gave 
Harvey no greeting. He barked: “Hall, if 
the boys don’t get that fire out, it’ll eat on 
into the small holdings.” 

“A north wind at night,” Harvey an- 
swered evenly, ‘sometimes is an east wind 
by day.” 

“Hmmph.” There’s a two-mile low flat 
between Seforita and 


the Towne holdings 
west. I’ve thought of E 
that. Fire can’t jump 


two miles.” 


@ “Look! Look!” is. 
Harvey whispered. He ay 
had never taken hts eyes , 
from the rushing flames 





“Hmmph!” said “You 


Harvey. ( 
thought of that when you let this fire 


start, didn’t you? It will jump from 
Sefiorita to this cliff we’re on if the wind 
swings east.” 

Hamel blanched. ‘Camp and—every- 
thing—What would stop it?” 

*“A trench back below this cliff, where 
the wind doesn’t reach.” 

“Er—will the wind change east?” 

“Lord only knows, and He’s keeping 
mum.” 

“Better trench, then. No use taking a 
chance.” 

Harvey met the other’s worried eye. 
“No. If I had half enough rangers for this 
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forest, I’d have had that smudge out last 
night. You’ve refused me men—making 
money for Towne, you were. No. Just 
now it’s a north wind. Just now the small 
holdings are due to burn. And just now 
I’m sending all hands to rip a trench and 
fall all snags on a line south of Black 
Canyon.” 

“Let the little suckers burn! It’s John 
Towne you’re working for.”” The plump 
secretary bristled. 

“[’m_ working for 
Association,” Harvey 
swered. 

Hamel 


the 
an- 


did not wait to 
hear. He was scrambling 
down the steep trail. First 
at his heels, then passing 
him, leaped Harvey. The 
camp, as they raced through 
it, was astir. Harvey reached 
his telephone, reached Burk 
with one swift ring, and was 
dragged away by Hamel, 
fighting with the strength of 
a paunchy tiger. Harvey won 
back to the phone, dragging 
the other with him, aware 
that a six-shooter was being 
jabbed in his ribs, that Hamel 
frantically was threatening 
to shoot. From the receiver, 
swinging on its cord, came 
Burk’s metallic drawl: ‘‘Well, 
well, cut out the rough- 
house, you boys, and send 
me some salt.” 


AMEL clouting at his 
head with the heavy 
revolver, Harvey drew his 
lips to the telephone. At 
that moment the Colt caught 
him above the ear and, for 
Harvey, the Fourth of July 
dawned brilliantly. 
\ Harvey suffered fifteen 
\. minutes of total eclipse. A 
. few fleeting skyrockets flared, 
and he awoke, ready for 
action again. Hamel was 
gone. Harvey, stretched on 
the floor, found that he had 
for pillow Dorothy’s folded 
sweater. He sat up suddenly, colliding 
with the girl’s arm as she bent beside him. 

“Thanks—Where is Hamel? What all 
did he do?” 

“Telephoned furiously for the men to 
come in. All he could get was: ‘Send salt.’ 
Mr. Burk told him that even in the Army 
they furnished salt. But he got the look- 
out on Pisa to heliograph the rangers to 
come in here and trench west of Silver 
River.” 

Wearily Harvey sat at his desk. He had 
failed to save the timber of the thirty-nine 
small owners. By attempting to save it, 
he had black-listed himself with the great 
powers, the John Townes, in the North- 
west timber world. Dorothy Towne stood 
in his cabin and looked on. 

“You mustn’t blame father,” she said 
at length. “He knows nothing about it, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” he repeated. “But he'll 
know about the results—a few figures on 
paper to him. The John Townes of this 
world want results. If I had the brains of 
(Continued on page 60) 
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‘Testing: for me Crime Germ 


Psychologists Find a 
New Method of Detect- 
ing, in the Young Child, 
the Danger Signals of the 

“Tendency to Crime” 


HE question of delinquency 

among children and minors 

has become of sufficient mag- 

nitude and importance—not 

only in itself, but because of 
the apparent increasing tendency of cer- 
tain children to become, later, criminals— 
for the governor of one of the western 
states to have appointed a committee* 
to investigate conditions. 

Reform schools and penitentiaries are 
overcrowded. Probation officers and the 
juvenile courts have problem after prob- 
lem to handle. The age average of con- 
victed criminals in prisons is constantly 
becoming less. Although twenty years 
ago this average was in the late thirties, 
most men incarcerated now are in their 
early twenties. 

Probation authorities report various 
major causes—major visible causes. Some 
believe that the decrease in “home life” 

*Appointed by Gov. C. C. Young of California. Pro- 
fessor Terman heads the committee, which consists of lead- 
ing educators and probation officials from all parts of the 


state. It is to investigate and report upon Juvenile de- 
linquency. 


is responsible; others are inclined to lay 
at least a portion of the blame upon 
parental disinclination to adhere to a 
certain much-discussed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution; the automobile and 
the youthful ‘ ‘pocket flask” both come in 
for their share of the blame. 

These and many other causes cannot, 
however, be considered primary. The 
child who at fourteen or fifteen or sixteen 
is haled before the juvenile court is already 
a delinquent. 

Our problem, and the logical first step, 
is the prevention of delinquency and crim- 
inality. We must, if it can be done, 
identify children who, because of defective 
nature or because of unsuitable nurture, 
possess the characteristics which pre- 
dispose to un-social or anti-social conduct. 

These children we call pre-delinquents. 

Common experience quite readily di- 
vides civilized mankind into three over- 
lapping classes. These are, in terms of 
general social behavior: 

predatory or criminalistic, 
selfish or self-interested, 
socially constructive. 

These terms are sufficiently clear to 
need no explanation. All people fall in 
one or another of the classes; some possess, 
naturally, qualities of two of the divisions. 
(The first classification, of course, is the 
least in number.) 

The social ideals of our times are, 
roughly, “trustworthiness, loyalty, social 
service, social conscience, social control, 
tolerance, reverence and faith”. These 
ideals have been taught to children—and 


to adults as well—for many generations. 
A child possessing none of them we may 
call “unsocial”’. 

Can this unsocial child, 
traits necessary to proper growth and 
development, be discovered? 


AN he, or she, be discovered sufh- 
ciently early to enable us to apply 
corrective measures? 

And can these children, these pre-delin- 
quents and potential criminals, dangerous 
alike to themselves and to society, be 
made the subjects of experimentation 
which will enable us accurately to gauge 
both the objects of the experiments and 
other similiar children? 

It seems, now, that all these questions 
may be answered in the affirmative. Psy- 
chologists have done sufficient experimen- 
tation with tests, which I shall outline and 
briefly explain later, to indicate that fur- 
ther work will probably enable us to 
identify, in many cases, the pre-delinquent. 

We can then take the child in hand be- 
fore he is ready for the reform school, 
possibly even before he is making his first 
forced visit to the probation officer. 

Probation officers tell us that the “first 
delinquent”—the child brought before 
them for the very first time—is very fre- 
quently a petty pilferer, whose thefts are 
little more than mischievous. In almost 
every case the offender is a boy. His age 
will range from six to twelve or fourteen 


(A few of the questions in a test which 
assists psychologists to determine 
pre-delinquency 





STANFoRD UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 


Samples: 





EXERCISE I. 


The number of days in a week is 5 6 
Our rain comes from the 


clouds 


Read each sentence and draw a line under the word that makes the sentence true. 


ert... es 
7 8 
stars sun 


moon 





Begin here: 





1 America was discovered by Drake Columbus Balboa Cook 

2 The Indian girl who saved Captain John Smith was Pocahontas Uncas Hiawatha Minnehaha 
3 A Boy Scout must not eat candy ride horse-back chew gum smoke cigarettes 

4 The pyramids are in Arabia Palestine India Egypt 

5 The king-row is used in checkers cards crokinole dominoes croquet 

6 When a person is very certain he must say “T shall” “T will” “You will” “He will” 


7 The number of pints in a gallon is 2 4 6 8 








8 A fish that is caught with a fly is the cod trout carp sole 

9 In “Five Hundred” the score for a bid of six hearts is 50 100 200 500 
10 The usual number of innings in a baseball game is 7 9 11 12 

11 “Huckleberry Finn” was written by Alger Dickens Henty Mark Twain 

12 The Declaration of Independence was written by Washington Jefferson Franklin Patrick Henry 
13 A steam engine is kept running smoothly by means of a piston fly-wheel governor cylinder 
14 The President during the Civil War was Washington Wilson Roosevelt Lincoln 
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By 
Lewis eM. Terman 
As Told to 
Sidney Herschel Small 


years. Some few girls come under this 
general classification, but very few, statis- 
tics indicate. Girls of the higher age 
given, when brought before the probation 
authorities, are usually charged with sex- 
delinquency. 

It is well known, however, that few 
minors are sent to the industrial or the 
reform school until their “criminality” or 
“incorrigibility” has been fairly definitely 
established. They are now termed de- 
linquents. 

May I make this clear, in the face of 
much criticism. The reform school, to 
which the delinquent may be sent, is not 
altogether to blame for failing to keep the 
incorrigible boy or girl out of the peni- 
tentiary. The delinquent child has al- 
ready had a rocky road in school, has been 
through the juvenile courts, and is sent to 
the reformatory as a last resort. The true 
last resort becomes the state’s prison. It 
isno answer to the present problem to lay 
the blame upon the industrial school. The 
simple, unarguable fact is this: 

The child was received too late. 


g be eliminate the delinquent child, 
. we must discover him as a pre- 
delinquent child. That is the proper 
time for corrective measures. 

To discuss, first of all, the actual delin- 
quent child: Where does he come from? 

If we were able to lay down absolute 
tules, the problem might become com- 
paratively simple, but we cannot; this is 
obviously impossible. The whole point of 
the matter is this—we are now entirely 
convinced that the delinquent child may 
come (all things being equal) from any 
type and condition of home. He or she 
may be of superior, average, or inferior 
intelligence—and be a delinquent just the 
same. 

The superior delinquent, or criminal, is 
naturally the more dangerous, and coun- 
terbalances the difference in percentage. 
since, then, there appears to be no law 
governing the appearance of the delin- 
quent, other than the basic law of hered- 
ity, and the little understood influence 
of environment, investigators and edu- 
cators must be on the lookout for the de- 
linquents everywhere. The easiest and 
most logical step is to determine the pre- 
delinquent, to use a common and easily 
understood term, in the primary school 
classes. 

Investigations to this end have been 
under way for some considerable time, 
and we have made some startling dis- 
coveries through them about the delin- 
quent and pre-delinquent child. 

Let me give you some varied examples 
of the pre-delinquent. You will see at 


once how widely separated these examples 
are. They are all fairly extreme cases, 
tather than border-line cases, so as to be 
tasily recognized. 
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“Nine year old boy; mental age seven. 
From a superior family, brothers of superior 
intelligence. In school three years and has 
made a grade and a half. Slyly abstracted 
one of the pennies used in a test and slipped 
it into his pocket. Has caused much trouble 
in school by puncturing bicycle tires.” 

“Boy, age fourteen; very bright, but lazy. 
Is disobedient at home and at school. Lacks 
sympathy; is cruel and bullies younger boys. 
Is suspicious, jealous, and given to brag- 
gadocio. In competition with others, always 
cheats if opportunity offers. Much given to 
malicious mischief.” 

“Girl, from a very superior family. Has 
attended public and private schools, and has 
been promoted when she cannot do the work. 
Appears docile and childlike, but is subject 
to spells of disobedience and stubbornness. 
Did not walk until four years old. Plays with 
young children. Susceptible to the attentions 
of men—the type from which prostitutes 
often come.” 

These are all extreme cases, and are 
early identified as problem cases, from 
which trouble may be expected, and for 
which we should be on the lookout before 
the child is established as a delinquent. 
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( Dr. Lewis M. Terman, head of the 
Department of Psychology, 
Stanford University 


Can cases such as these, and other cases 
of the pre-delinquent, be identified earlier, 
in time for corrective measures? Most 
children—the greater majority by far— 
become delinquent unrecognized until the 
delinquent tendencies are all too firmly 
established. 

We have done sufficient experimenta- 
tion to lead us to believe that we can iden- 
tify the possible delinquent in the primary 
school. We will never know how ¢o train 
children who are headed for the reform 
school and the pentitentiary until we 
identify them early, and apply various 
methods of correction. It has been the 
fashion, in the past, to maintain and em- 
phasize that the child is father to the man, 
but we are not satisfied to let the matter 
rest there. 

Let me dtaw a parallel. It is a common- 
place in medical science that if we are to 

(Continued on page 54) 








eA Story of a Mexican 

Prizefighter as Told by 

His Naive and None- 
too-Loyal Second 


Ks ENOR—this box—it is a thing 
I do not understand,” said Jose. 
“They are not angry; but they 
beat one another. Now, in my 
country, a blow in the face— 
carao!”’ 

A night-bird screamed. A_ burro 
brayed. Somewhere, a deer snorted and 
crashed off through the low growth. 

“It is a business,” I answered, absently. 

**A business, Senor? Like trade?” 

“Like trade.” 

Roberto left off the strumming of that 
endless tune, and leaned his old guitar 
against a tree. 

“Aye. Like trade,” echoed old Manuel 
from his squatting place before the fire. 
“They get paid.” 

“Get paid!” gasped Jose. “For beating 
one another? Oh now! Men get paid for 
work. Now, in my country—” 

“They get paid. Is it not so, Senor? I 
ask you.” 

“Yes,” I confirmed. 
But how do you know?” 

“Know, Senor? But I know. Aye! At 
one time, I made a deep study of the box. 
In fact, I assisted in a struggle. I waved 
a towel for Joselito.” 

“Toselito?” 

“Joselito. But—carao/—is it that you 
do not know of Joselito? He was the 
champion of Mexico. Aye, Senor. The 
champion in the largest size. It was at the 
time when Don Angel, the Senor Firpo, 
arose against that scorpion of a Dempsey. 
Aye! Scorpion. At that time, Sefor.” 


“That is right. 


i happened in Paludismo, Sejfor, 
where I was connected with the 
bank of Don Amilcar Barco y Barco. I 
swept and polished and ran with papers of 
importance. Joselito was of the bank, too. 
He wrote in the books. The next cham- 
pion of Mexico, writing in books. You 
never know. 

He was very gentle. Aye, Sejfor. 
Gentle. He could sing and dance and 
fence and play music and paint a painting 
and write a poem and speak languages no- 
body could understand. Aye! All these. 
But none of them are worth pesos, and 
when the wars took away both his father 
and his fortune, this business of writing in 
the books at the bank was the best that 
Joselito could do. Also, he was in love 


with Amalia Alvares, whose father was 
the richest man in the world. Aye, Senor. 
Rich. So you will see that life was sad for 
Joselito. Aye! Sad. 


[SUNSET 


Now when the Sefor Firpo arose, it 
caused a vast interest among the people. 
The papers were full of Don Angel and his 
pesos. Pesos, pesos, pesos. Everywhere, 
young men were pinching their arms and 
running seriously in the parks and skip- 
ping with ropes and striking fiercely at 
shadows as if they were of danger. And 
everywhere, were clubs of the box. Aye, 
Senor. Clubs. The soldiers had a club and 
the poets had a club and there arose cham- 
pions of each and they met—carao! But 
what chance had a poet! Biff! Bam! It 
was like that—with the poet resting. 

And gradually, there arose champions 
of places, and these travelled to struggle 
with the champions of other places so that 





the winner was champion of two places in 
that size. But after a time, it was a great 
mess, Senor. A mess. For the champion 
of a size in Paludismo might be champion 
in Libertad but fail in Gamarra. And the 
champion of another size in Paludismo 
might be champion of a different size in 
Gamarra and champion of nothing in 
Libertad. Without a map of pins and a 
table of weights and measures, the people 
could do nothing. But it was all made 
clear when The O’Malley came. 

They were six Americanos from a place 
called California, and—carao/—but they 
looked mean. Aye, Sefior. Mean. They 
had thick ears and crooked noses and 
scarred faces and—Sefnor, will you be- 
lieve?—many of their teeth were of pure 
gold. Aye, Senor. Gold. At once, the 
Jefe Politico sent soldiers to bring them 
before him. But their papers were proper. 
They were professors of the box. They 
wished to establish a school of instruction. 

They rented the bull-ring and bought 
wood and hired carpenters and published 
notices. And it was a very good thing, 
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Joselito and 


Senor. Aye! Good. The young men who 
had been skipping of ropes and running 
seriously, implored pesos and flocked to 
the bull-ring. And Joselito was one who 
flocked. 

I heard him explaining it to Don Ramon 
Barco y Barco, in the bank. 

“T am big. Iam strong. I am quick like 
the cat. I can skip a rope and run a dis- 
tance and thump a wind-bag. When I 


learn to strike and evade, I shall gain pesos 
like the Sefor Firpo. Then I can marry 
Amalia.” 

Aye, Senor. That was what he said. It 
was all very clear. 

After that, he began doing strange 
things. He ran in the parks before break- 


Illustrated by 


fast and by night. He ran to the bank and 
he ran home. He made an exercise of lift- 
ing a book and of sitting down. He wrote 
lists of things he would eat and things he 
would not. He bent himself in strange 
ways and danced around the bank striking 
with vast force at nothing whatever. 


HERE came a time when he ran 

to us shouting and waving a paper 
which announced the first of the public 
struggles among the pupils of the school 
of instruction. And the name of Joselito 
was written against one called The Big 
Black Cat of The Jungles. Aye, Sefior. 

cat. 

I did not see the struggle. But the cat 
ran, and The O’Malley paid pesos to 
Joselito for his victory. So, Jose, you see 
that they get paid. I myself saw the pesos. 

(“Carao!”’ said Jose.) 

Aye! Every Saturday night there were 
struggles and Joselito won like a habit. 
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( Joselito threw the 
O’ Malley upon the 
floor and jumped up 
and down upon him 
with his feet 


G 


LOUIS ROGERS 


One by one he knocked them down and 
stood up over them. There was one from 
Gamarra—. Biff! Bam! Like that. And 
the big one from Libertad. Biff! Bam! 
The same. And that one from Chenkan— 
that serpent of foul practice! Aye! They 
chased him with sticks. 


S it went on, my Joselito changed. 

Aye, Senor. Changed. He stuck out 
above and he stuck in at the middle and 
he stood straight and in his eyes there was 
a keenness instead of that fishy look from 
too much poetry. And he was hard in the 
belly like a burro and he asked us to 
thump him for test. 

(“In the belly!” cried Jose, holding his 
own. “‘But—carao!”’) 

\ye! Hard. And as the others went 
down before him, the name of Joselito be- 
came a word among the people. Aye, 
Sefor. A word. But that was bad for the 
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the O'Malley 




























school of instruction. For as Joselito 
arose, the other young men saw 
they could not hope to equal him 
and they regretted their pesos and 

returned to the clubs and The 
O’Malley had to close the school because 
there were none to instruct. 

But The O’Malley knew things. Aye, 
Senor. Things. He announced a Grand 
Tournament to determine the champions 
of Mexico in the different sizes. Of Mex- 
ico. That was what he said. And the 
people believed. Aye! Believed. They 
know very little, the people. They think 
Paludismo and the earth are very much of 
an equality. Me—I laughed. 

At first, there were struggles among 
those of the smaller size, and gradually 
there arose champions. And the people 
bet. Aye—but they bet! And after each 
struggle they rushed to buy seats for the 
next, though the prices of seats went up a 
little each time. 

Then there were struggles among those 
of the largest size, and one by one Joselito 
knocked them down and stood up over 
them until he was called champion and 
given a belt with beads. And he took 
profit from lending his name to pills and 
perfumes and other articles of trade; and 
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they published his face. 

It was then that The O’Malley an- 
nounced the Americanos would struggle 
with the champions. Do you see, Senor? 
All this school business was a game and 
now The O’Malley was ready to play the 
trick. 

(“Trick?” asked Jose.) 

Aye! Trick. The first struggle was be- 
tween those of the smallest size. And the 
people bet. Aye! All they had. Then 
they borrowed pesos and bet those and at 
last they bet imaginary sums. Aye, 
Sefor. Sums. Me—I laughed. And I 
bet my pesos on the Ameri- 
cano. And—Senor, will 
you believe?—the Ameri- 
cano lost. Lost! Biff! 
Bam! It was like that— 
with the Americano rest- 
ing. And in all the other 
struggles, it was the same. 
Always the Americano lost 
and the people gained 
pesos and lost their heads 
and bet like fools. Now, 
Senor, do you see the 
trick? All of this was bait, 
Senor. Bait. 

(“Bait!” gasped Jose.) 

Aye! Bait. At last 
there remained only the 
struggle between those of the largest 
size—Joselito and The O’Malley. It 
was then, Sefior, that Joselito resigned 
from the bank. Aye! Resigned. He 
pulled the moustache of Don Amilcar 
Barco y Barco. (‘“Pulled!” cried Jose.) 
Aye! Pulled. (“But the moustache— 
carao!”) Aye! He twisted the nose of 
Ramon Barco y Barco, who stood behind 
the fence and snatched pesos from the 
people. He slapped the face of Gabriel 
Barco y Barco, who wrote upon the ma- 
chine. He jerked the hair of Alfredo 
Barco y Barco, who regulated the writing 
in the books. Aye—that Alfredo! A 
cockroach. He stamped the toes of Arturo 
and he called names at Antonio and En- 
rique and Bra’ul’, all Barco y Barco. Aye, 
Senor. A resignation. Is it not so? I ask 
you. 

(“‘Aye, aye, aye,” chuckled Jose.) 







YE! As he left, he took me by 
the arm, saying, “Come along, old 
one. You will be rich.” 

So I went along, Senor. Along. But I 
am not rich. 

We went to his house and he trained me 
to care for his things. There were things 
to push and things to pull and things to 
swing on like a monkey and things to 
whirl around the head and things to strike 
and—things! Aye, Senor. Things. He 
paid me pesos for my work and I bet the 
pesos on [The O’Malley to win. 

The Americanos were going about 
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among the people spreading bait. Had 
not their men been knocked down with a 
vast regularity? And of all the champions 
of Mexico, they feared Joselito the most. 
Three times in practice at the school of 
instruction, Joselito had knocked down 
The O’Malley, knocked him flat and stood 
up over him. Poor old The O’Malley. He 
was fat and he was slow. He drank too 
much and he practiced too little. He was 
always out of breath and his heart was a 
puff-ball. That was what they said, 
Sefior. Almost it was as if The O’Malley 
needed one of those chairs with wheels. 
But the people believed. Aye! They be- 
lieved. And the Americanos asked odds 
and were given. And all the money that 
was bet was deposited in the bank of Don 
Amilcar Barco y Barco, and the names 
and the sums were written carefully 

in a book. 


HEN the word went out that 

The O’Malley was sick with a 
wasting fever, and the odds went up 
again. And the people rushed to bet. 
Me—I laughed. I implored pesos 
from Joselito and a few from a 
woman, and I sold my horse to a 
commercial traveller and my saddle to 
a Jew, and I bet all these pesos on 
The O’Malley to win. You see, I 
knew the trick. I know very little, 
but I know a trap when I smell bait. 
Aye! Bait. 

At last the night came, and I went 
with Joselito to the bull-ring and 
assisted him to dress, and we went 
out among the people who cheered. 
Aye, Senor. Cheered. We bowed. 

We climbed up on the platform and 
Joselito sat down upon a little chair 
and talked with Amalia whose seat was 
as near to his corner as could be had. 

When The O’Malley came the 
people cheered faintly. Me—I laughed 
and stroked my purse. He was beauti- 
ful. Aye, Senor. Beautiful. As a child 
he may have been sick with a colic; but 
as a man he was like a mountain. 
Now, Jose, do you see the trick? 
Believing the words of the Americanos, 
the people, who know very little, 
had bet against The O’Malley. Now, 
the pesos of the people were in vast 
danger; for here was The O’Malley in 
health. Aye! Health. 

(“Carao!”’ gasped Jose.) 

Aye! But the point is—do not forget 
this, Jose!—the point is, that some men 
will lie to gain pesos. 

(“Aye!”’ groaned Jose.) 

Then there came one in black with a 
glass at one eye and gray covers on his 
feet. He gave his cane and his hat to a 
trained peon, and climbed up onto the 
platform and rolled down his yellow 
gloves and bowed to the people. He was 
Don Jaime Mendosa de Cordoba Gon- 
zales y Gomes, President of the Jockey 
Club, who had been chosen to regulate the 
struggle. Everyone was glad; for the 
honor of Don Jaime was known to be 
great. 

Don Jaime bowed to The O’Malley 
and to Joselito and called them together 
formally. Then the gloves were laced on 
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and a bell rang and the two enemies 
rushed at one another with a vast ferocity. 
Aye! At once they were striking and 
evading too fast for one man to see. And 
though Joselito was of the quickness of the 
cat, The O’Malley was like a lightning. 
The air was full of him and we heard the 
rush of his gloves and his blows fell like 
the foot of a dog scratching fleas. But 
poanee evaded with a wisdom, stepping 
ackward faster than The O’Malley could 
step forward. Thus it was for a time. 
Then there was a thing to see. Aye! A 
thing. The O’Malley struck a straight 
one and Joselito did not evade with 
enough wisdom and—Carao/—he bounced 
upon the floor with his back. Aye, Senor. 
Bounced. There was a groan from the 
people and I stroked my purse. But Jose- 


Most Husbands 


By Farry M. CrocHEron 


Most husbands are queer; 


They blow smoke through their nose 


From smelly old pipes; 
And they like their old clothes. 


They make a wide face 

When they're shaving their chin; 
They don’t seem to care 

If they’re fat or they’re thin. 


They pull down their vest 
When they try to look wise; 
They wear shiny shoes 
Of a very large size. 


They mow the front lawn 
About twice every year— 
Well, mine’s not like that; 
But most husbands are queer. 


lito stood up smiling and embraced The 
O’Malley. And until the bell rang, Jose- 
lito ran away fiercely. Then he rested 
upon his little chair, talking with Amalia 
while I waved the towel. 

Thus it was, Senor; bell after bell. The 
enemies would strike and evade and em- 
brace and Don Jaime would dance about 
and the crowd would cheer when a blow 
was well given. And not again was either 
knocked down though once Don Jaime fell 
and stained his trousers with the yellow 
dust that was upon the floor. When the 
bell would ring, Joselito would come to 
rest upon his little chair and talk with 
Amalia while I waved the towel. It was a 
very fierce struggle. 

Then, between two bells, I saw a thing 
done. I was watching The O’Malley as he 
sat. He was looking at Joselito and 
frowning, when one of his fellows bent 
over him and pointed toward Joselito and 
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then toward Amalia and said something in 
The O’Malley’s ear. The O’Malley looked F 
ointing and grinned very) 


toward the 
slow and nodded. 


When the bell rang again, The O’Malley 


dashed from his chair like the bull. But he 
did not strike. No, Senor. He embraced, 
And he spoke. Aye! Spoke. 


he said, I shall have to wash out my 
mouth with soap, the taste of which I de- 
test. Aye! Soap. For the thing was a 
vast vileness. Aye, Senor. Vileness. And 
it was a thing about Amalia and Joselito. 

(“Carao!” cried Jose, rising.) 

Aye! Joselito pushed away from, [he 
O’Malley, and lowered his hands and 
stood staring with his mouth open. Then 
The O’Malley struck like a hammer and 

Joselito fell back upon the ropes, still 

staring. The crowd groaned a groan. 

Again The O’Malley struck, and 

Joselito wilted down to the floor and I 

stroked my purse. But he stood up 

very slow and hung upon the ropes, 
still staring. The O’Malley crouched 
before him like the cat, for a last 
blow. 

And then, Sefior, it was ended and 
only those who watched with both 
eyes saw how it was done. Joselito 


sprang upon The O’Malley, caught 


him around the middle, threw him 
upon the floor and jumped up and 
down upon him with feet until The 
O’ Malley lay still. 

Don Jaime bowed to Joselito and 
lifted up his hand and the people— 
Carao/—they went mad. Aye, Seior. 
Mad. Me—I groaned a groan. I 
had bet on The O’Malley. And 
there he lay—resting. But I am like 
that, Senor. 

No luck. 


HE bray of a burro split the 
night. Something dropped 
from a tree and raced away through 
the bushes like a horse. A star fell 
down from the clotted world-stuff. 
Roberto took up his guitar and 
began again that patient strumming 
of that endless tune. Manuel raised 
a tired voice in useless words. 
“Carao!”” mumbled Jose, staring at 
the fire. 
“What became of The O’Malley?” I 
asked of Manuel, after a time. 
“Became? Of The O’Malley, Senor? 
Oh, that one! The morning after the 
struggle, he appeared with lawyers at the 
office of the Jefe Politico, demanding pesos 
from the bank of Don Amilcar Barco y 
Barco. It seems they wanted the pesos 
that were bet by the people. And— 
Senor, will you believe?—they accused 
oselito of foul practice. Aye, Senor. 
hat was what they said. Foul practice. 
The Jefe Politico called soldiers and loaded 
The O’Malley and his men and his lawyers 


on the railroad train. Aye! Foul prac- 
tice. It is to spit. Is it not so? I ask 
you. 


But the greatest insult was to the 
name of Don Jaime Mendosa de Cordoba 
Gonzales y Gomes, whose honor is so well 
known.” 
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at Lost 


0A Visitor Explores 
One of Wyoming’s 
Historic and 


Romantic Places 


HE train was running 
north through central 
Wyoming and the con- 
ductor strolled down 
the aisle droning 
sonorously: ‘‘Ly-site. Ly-site.” 
lhe occupants of the crowded 
car looked curiously at me, who 
alone responded, no doubt won- 
dering what motives would .at- 
tract a person with two heavy 
traveling grips to the 
drowsy little village iso- 
lated among the drab and 
somnolent hills. It was a 
lonely land, made more so 
by the serene peace of a 
summer Sunday. 

I checked my grips at 
the elongated, single-story, 
frame hotel and looked 
about for means of reach- 
ing Lost Cabin ranch, 
three miles away in the 
hazy northeast. The mail- 
driver’s Ford was available 
—without charge — and 
soon I was surprised to 
discover that Lost Cabin 
was not only a ranch but a 
pleasant little village; an 
oasis embedded in a desert 
of hills. 

Its history bears the 
romance of adventurous 
days; its title connected with one of 
the strangest happenings of the early 
West. Legend says that in the heydey 
of prospecting more than half a century 
ago a party of easterners discovered a 
vastly rich gold deposit in the Big Horns. 
They built a cabin as a guide-post and 
went east to obtain mining machinery. 
On their return they could not find the 
cabin and its location has remained a 
mystery to this day, despite numerous 
efforts to find it. 

Those were the days when Chief Red 
Cloud of the warring Sioux—the Red Na- 
poleon of the plains—was roaming the 
hills with thousands of braves to keep 
white men out of the Big Horns. 

The gold was supposed to be near the 
300-acre area since called Lost Cabin 
ranch, settled fifty years ago by J. B. 
Okie who now divides his time between it 





Adventuring 
Cabin 
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C Administration Building, Lost Cabin, Wyoming 


and properties in Old Mexico. There 
is more to Lost Cabin ranch than 
prolific crops and livestock. The village 
contrasts pleasingly with the gray mo- 
notony of the hills. Its verdured charm is 
enhanced by its isolation. Lining its one 
short street are twenty or thirty modest 
homes modernly equipped in every way, 
with telephones, electric power, lawns, 
trees and flower gardens, and with paved 
sidewalks. Some of the homes are named, 
such as “The Doll House,” a charming 
little bungalow, solitary and vacant. 

A group of community buildings— 
hotel, social hall and the finest bunkhouse 
in Wyoming—stands forlorn and unoccu- 
pied for want of the tourists who used to 
travel the highway by which Lost Cabin 
was orice connected directly with the out- 
side world. As many as a hundred cars 
were sometimes parked near the creek 
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@ Above: The road leading into 
Lost Cabin 

Left: The Big Tepee, home of 
Mr. Okie 


By 
Lamont 
Fohnson 


while the medley ot visitors 

held high revelry in the dance 

hall. Now these structures 
only add to the sense of 
abandonment. 

Across the street, shel- 
tered amid __ spacious 
grounds by tangled shrub- 
bery and a_ brooding 
grove, stands the Big 
Tepee—Mr. Okie’s hand- 
some house. It is a dark 
colored building, two- 
storied, with a vine-clad 
portico on the _ frontal 
sides and a wide driveway 
leading from an iron-gated 
entrance to a commodious 
garage in the rear, a char- 
acter among ranch homes. 
In addition, it is given an 
air of security and seclu- 
sion by a cemented grille 
enclosure which includes 
a wooded pasture wherein 
elk graze with the domes- 
tic stock. 

But the Big Tepee has more than that. 
Its penetralia seems oddly placed, for one 
would not expect, or seldom find, such rare 
curios and articles of vertu in a rangeland 
environment. Its owner gave evidence of 
an eclectic taste in furnishing his home. 
Here are heavily carved furniture pieces 
and statues of various wild animals, al- 
most life-size, brought from Japan; intri- 
cate oriental wall pieces and other articles 
from foreign lands and peoples. On the 
wall dominating a winding stairway hangs 
a magnificent deer-head; the great antlers 
spreading wide. Again, the house seems 
metropolitan with rich draperies parti- 
tioning some of the rooms with their deep 
carpets, bay windows and high, ornate 
ceilings. 

In one room is a mural display of many 
rare spoons. There are spoons from Lab- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Zhe House Detec 


Some Interesting Side 
Lights on the Man 
None of Us Care to 


Know—Professional ly 


IG Jim Dooling, house detec- 
tive, fixed his eyes on the hotel 
entrance like a hound dog 
scenting game. Only for the 
fraction of a second did he al- 

low his gaze to rest upon the sartorial 
wonder who came jauntily toward the 
desk, twirling a cane and staring around 
the crowded lobby in an assured manner, 
but in that instant I knew Jim had sized 
him up and that his reactions were not 
favorable. I knew that because Jim, also, 
sauntered toward the desk, picking up the 
thread of our conversation as we went. 

“Speaking of crooks,” he remarked in a 
low voice, “this display-window bozo 
that’s just waltzed in reminds me that | 
once had my fingers on the worst crook in 
America and let him slip through.” Big 
Jim broke off speaking to get another look 
at the arrival under cover of lighting his 
cigar. 

The guest breezed up to the room clerk, 
whirled the book around, 
plucked a pen seemingly 
out of the air and 
dashed off his name with 
a flourish. One glance 
told him that the clerk 
was probably named 
Henry, for he addressed 
him by that cognomen, 
identifying himself as 
Frank G. Morton. 

“How about my mail, 
Henry?” asked Mr. Mor- 
ton, after he had told 
what room he wanted 
and where. “I tele- 
graphed you to hold my 
mail at the same time | 
made my reservations.” 

The clerk produced 
Mr. Morton’s mail. The 
two porters started away 
with Mr. Morton’s bag- 
gage but that gentle- 
man stopped them with 
a wave of his hand. He 
began to open his mail at 
the desk, while he prattled away about his 
big business connections. “Charley Schwab 
saidtome. . . The last time I saw Mel- 
lon . . . and the government insisted | 
had to pay the $20,000 income tax just 
the same. How’s that for injustice?” 

The last envelope came open. A piece 
of paper fluttered out onto the desk. It 
was a beautifully printed check made out 
for $250. 

“Ah! Sweet babee!”’ gurgled Mr. Mor- 
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ton. “My expense check. It’s a life 
saver. Came when I am temporarily 
short.” He glanced at the clock. ‘Too 


late to get in the bank now.” 

He busied himself with a cigarette, giv- 
ing the clerk a chance to offer to cash the 
check. The clerk glanced at Big Jim, who 
shook his head ever so slightly. 

“Now Henry,” pursued Mr. Morton, 
briskly. “If you can cash this or make me 
a small accommodation loan, my little 
problem will be solved.” 

The clerk summoned an assistant man- 
ager who politely asked Mr. Morton for 
identification. The blithe and cheery one 
in the plus fours and loud socks had no 
end of identifying documents but he knew 
no one in town. The hotel management 
was firm. Mr. Morton flounced out of 
the place carrying his own bags and with- 
out the money. 

“Same old gag,” said Big Jim, wearily. 
“Whenever a guy starts tellin’ the clerk 
about his business and flashes a check 
accidentally like that, it spots him as a 
‘paperhanger’ at once. That fellow re- 
minds me strongly of this murderer and 
holdup thug I was telling you about. You 
generally picture a real bad man as look- 
ing and acting tough. I’m telling you 


that the lad I have in mind looked like a 
preacher’s son when he wanted to and yet 
was wanted not only by the police but by 
the Federal government as well. 








Decorated by 
RAYMOND BANNISTER 
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“Whenever they bulletined him they 


always added a line in red letters: ‘DAN.P 
a gunman, shoots at least} 
Since | let h 


GEROUS: 
provocation, always armed.’ 
him get away from me I’ve seen a good 
many of those posters. 

“I was house detective in a dump in the 


Roaring Forties, when this egg blossomed f 


out on the avenue. First time I set my 
eyes on him, he came walking up to the 
desk, twirling a gold-headed cane and 
twisting his hand so that the lights made 
fire leap from his diamonds. He was all 
there, top hat, braided coat, striped 
trousers and horn-rimmed specs. Kind of 
a slender bird, about thirty-six I should 
say; five feet seven or eight with blue- 
gray eyes and light hair. He kind of 
limped when he walked but that didn’t 
seem to hurt his strut any. 


‘CFD UT what knocked my eyes out was 
the thing he planked down in front 

of the clerk. It was a $1000 bill. You know 
theold $10co bill game. Fellow flashes the 
grand note, gets an accommodation loan 
at the desk and then beats it leaving some 
cheap bigs filled with junk in his room. 
Of course that was the first thought that 
struck me. But his next move knocked 
that out of the old bean. When the clerk 


D 


_— 


@ The house detective hooks the 
“black sheep” guests out 
of the hotel 
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told him he couldn’t change so large a bill, 
he pulled out a roll of $100 bills. 

““T always pay in advance,’ he said. ‘I'll 
want a suite of three rooms on the second 
floor for five days.’ He caught sight of me 
and a grin spread over his face. Then he 
wadded up a century and stuck it into my 
vest pocket. ‘You're the house detective, 
he declared. ‘Go buy aclean shirt.’” Big 
Bill flushed slightly at the memory. 
“Who'd have thought I had my hands 
right on the guy who pulled off a $1,000,- 
000 mail robbery and was being hunted 
far and wide? Nobody suspected he was a 
crook. They all thought he was some 
rich man’s son, come to the big burg to 
cut his eye teeth.” ee 

“Who was this famous criminal?” I 
asked. “What was his name?” 

Dooling’s answer was interrupted 
by the appearance of a bellboy. 


“You’re wanted on the sixth floor,” 
said the boy. “A gentleman up there in- 
sists that he is a cockroach and he’s crawl- 
ing around on the hall carpet.” 

We shot to the sixth floor in the elevator 
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and there I watched Big Jim exercise all 
his diplomacy to get an inebriated traveler 
to return to his proper habitat. In so 
doing Jim took several clouts to the jaw 
and calmly shook off a flood of vitupera- 
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By 
George C. 
Henderson 


tion that would have made a longshore- 
man run amuck. The only harsh thing 
Jim said as we were returning to the lobby 
was something about the quality of the 
liquor now obtainable. 

At the desk we found everything in a 
turmoil. A human cyclone gyrated around 
a hysterically tearful woman who did not 
lower her voice when she asserted she had 
been robbed in the dining room. 

“My diamond necklace—I had it on— 
now it is gone—.” Staccato! You can 
imagine the way she said it. 


| a JIM’S bulk broke up the bevy of 
waiters, bellboys, clerks and assist- 
ant managers. Jim’s voice boomed calm 
and commanding. Before he did a thing, 
Madame must telephone her house and 
make sure that she had 
brought the diamonds 
with her. Jim was married 
himself. Madame eyed 
Jim reproachfully for a 
moment; then telephoned. 
The diamonds were at 
home on her dressing 
table. She had forgotten 
them. 

“They called him the 
‘Count of Gramercy 
Park’.” Big Jim took up 
the conversation as easily 
as if nothing had inter- 
rupted it. “Of a pleasant 
morning you’d see him 
dressed like a nobleman, 
yellow gloves and_ ll, 
strolling up the avenue. 
He would buy out a cab- 
aret for the night and 
crowd it with his friends. 
He liked the high life, the 
liquor, dancing, music and 
women, and yet there was 
another side to him. He 
had a little book that he 
used to read all the time. 
It was called “The Oxford 
Book of Verse’ or some- 
thing like that. Anyway 
it had a highbrow name. 

“Then one day I seen 
his picture in the paper. 
It was all there; his name, 
one of the most notorious 
in the country; how he 
had robbed a mail truck 
of $1,c00,000; how he took a fall to 
Atlanta for twenty-five years; how he got 
into the hospital by a slick trick and 
escaped by short-circuiting the lights after 
he had arranged everything by bribery. 
You guessed it. The guy who give me 
the century note and told me to buy a 
clean shirt was Gerald Chapman. I had my 
hands right on him and let him get away. 
He’s dead now,” said the detective with a 
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32 
wry smile. Just then a wild-eyed, dishev- 
eled business man stumbled blindly up to 
the desk and began pawing over the hotel 
register. Big Jim seemed to read the signs 
because he was on his way before the man 
pounced upon a name among the list of 
guests, scrutinized it with bloodshot eyes 
and then darted toward the elevator. 

The house detective quietly stepped 
into the cage with him. 

“Fight,” called the excited one hoarsely. 
He was beyond middle age and it was 
plain he had received some kind of a shock. 
His hand trembled and his upper lip 
quivered. He kept plucking at his mouth 
with purpling fingers. 

He plunged out of the elevator the in- 
stant it stopped. I saw Big Jim’s foot 
shoot out. The man sprawled on the 
floor. In an instant the house detective 
was picking him up, volubly begging his 
pardon. 

“T am one of the management,” Big 
Jim purred. “Are you looking for some- 
one?” 

The man tried to escape but Jim kept 
in front of him. 

“In fact I’m the hotel detective,” pur- 
sued Dooling in a sterner tone, “I’m 
afraid, sir, you will have to tell me what 
you wish?” 

The man uttered a groan and covered 
his face with his hands. “‘My wife,” he 
groaned. “‘She’s registered here. She—” 

“There’s nothing to get excited about,” 
said Dooling. “If your wife is here she is 
safe.” 

“But she—she is not alone.” 

It was a delicate situation but Big Jim 
handled it smoothly. In a few minutes 
the alleged husband was closeted with 
the assistant manager and a police de- 
tective. At the end of the consultation 
the hotel management was convinced 
that the lady in 824 was indeed the ex- 
cited person’s wife. The affair was han- 
dled with the utmost finesse. There could 
be no breaking down of doors, no scream- 
ing, no scenes in this big hostelry. The 
surface placidity must be maintained at 
all costs. Guests must not be disturbed. 
The detectives waited until there was a 
call for ice water from 824. It took two 
big huskies to deliver it. The door opened 
to admit them. The woman gave a little 
cry. Big Jim’s voice boomed out sooth- 
ingly. Half an hour later the party left 
the hotel quietly. No one would have 
guessed that the stylishly dressed couple 
were under arrest. 

“Tt’s just routine,” said «Jim, as we sat 
in lobby chairs smoking. “Nothing excit- 
ing ever happens. My one big chance I 
passed up. Just to think, Shorty, I had 
my hands on him and let him get away. 
And he told me to go buy a clean shirt!” 


HOTEL detective must be a 

conglomerate diplomat, flat-foot 
cop, night watchman and glad-hand mixer. 
His duty is to guard not only the hotel but 
the guests as well. “Sharpshooters,” 
“skippers,” “sour paper” experts, lounge 
lizards, “‘pay off” men, souvenir hunters, 
“prowlers” and the eternal C. O. D. 
swindlers are his enemies. With scores of 
guests arriving and leaving every day, 
with bejeweled women and rich men at- 
tracting the cleverest of criminals to the 
hostelries, the house “bull” in a metropoli- 
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tan hotel has to become an expert at read- 
ing character or quit. Sometimes he gets 
but a glance at a man ina hallway. Often 
his only information comes from obser- 
vant employes who are quick to notice 
the unusual. 

The over-dressed, flashy, loud-mouthed 
braggart who instantly begins telling his 
business to the clerks, the sleek individual 
who casually displays a large roll of $50 or 
$100 bills (probably one $50 wrapped 
around a bunch of $1 notes), the secretive 
man and woman who hesitate over a 
name when registering and who must not 
be disturbed; those who ask for accom- 
modation loans, who ask the desk to pay 
for C. O. D. parcels and add it to their 
bills—these individuals are transparent 
compared with some of the clever crooks 
with whom a house detective must cope. 


Dollar Day 


By Anna R. ELpERKIN 


I’ve been down town a-shopping 
And bought such lovely things: 
frothy, lacy whiteness 

That will float like fairy wings; 
Purple, green and lavender, 
Pale pink and scarlet too, 
Dainty mauve, and yellow 

And heavenly bluest blue. 


You'd think I'd had them carried 
By dray or taxicab, 

But no, they’re packed in cases 
Of brown, and tan, and drab, 

So tightly pressed and folded 
There really was no need; 

I dropped them in my hand-bag, 
For they’re just flower seed. 


The biggest loss is from bad checks. 
Some of this can be prevented by the 
hotel insisting upon proper identification 
but other games are so ingenious that 
even banks are taken in by them. 

There was the case of Thad Browning. 
Pompous, impressive, prosperous in ap- 
pearance, he approached the desk of the 
hotel where he had been staying with a 
request that they cash a $600 check. He 
had to make a desposit on a deal, the 
banks were closed and he knew no one in 
town. Besides that, he had to leave the 
next day before the banks opened. The 
hotel management refused to cash the 
$600 check but they finally agreed to 
get the money and pay it over for him to 
a party who would call with identification. 

The careful hotel proprietor sent the 
check through his bank. It came back 
marked, ‘‘No such account” in pencil. 
The hotel man patted himself upon the 
back for his cleverness. To his surprise 
Browning came walking in a few days 
later. He had never expected to see the 
man again. 

“Did you fix that $600 deal up for me?” 
he asked. 
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The manager explained that the check 
ac. 


had come back marked, “No such 


count”. Browning got red in the face. 


*“Let’s see that check,” he cried, ex.) 
citedly. “Of all the dumb banks, that is 
Here, F 
I'll go down to the bank} 
and get that money myself and make them} 


the worst. Let’s see that check. 


give me that. 


apologize.” 


The astonished manager yielded up the 

Nor did he re-ff 
The next the hotel man heard of f 
him was through his bank. They called P 
him up and told him he would have tof} 
make good on a $600 bogus check made} 


check. Browning left. 
turn. 


out by one Thad Browning. 
— you can’t hold me for that,” 


said the hotel proprietor. 


“You indorsed it,” replied the banker. f 


“You must make it good.” 


Of course the hotel man had endorsed 
the check before sending it to the bank. 
His endorsement was on it when Brown- ) 


ing took it under pretense of “fixing things 
up”. Browning had simply erased the 
penciled notation, “‘No such account”, 


The bank, recognizing the hotel man’s f 


signature, cashed it without question 
There was the case of Thomas J. Peri- 


winkle who got judgment against a hotel f 
The hotel received a tele- f 


for $10,000. 
gram from Periwinkle in Kansas City 
telling them to hold his mail. A little 
later they received another telegram from 
Chicago telling them to deliver same to 
his secretary who would call, armed with 
telegraphic description of some of the ex- 
pected letters so there could be no mistake. 

Periwinkle, a very rich oil man, was 
well known at the hotel and therefore, 
when the girl called she was questioned 
closely. She described the expected mail, 
telling who it was from and even the 
contents of some of the envelopes. 
There seemed no doubt as to her identity. 
The mail was turned over to her and she 
signed a receipt. 

A few days later Periwinkle called at 
the hotel and asked for his mail. When 
told what had happened he denied ever 
having wired from Chicago. He had no 
secretary. Checks and money orders 
aggregating $12,000 were in the loot that 
had been obtained by the clever crooks. 

Per.winkle on being questioned by de- 
tectives admitting having confided in a 
man he had met. They had had a few 
drinks and, thinking it could do no harm, 
he had boasted a little and had told of 
several deals he had just concluded. The 
crook pumped him, telegraphed his in- 
formation to an accomplice and the trick 
was done. 

Periwinkle swore he would never dis- 
cuss his business with strangers again and 
the hotel management since that time has 
refused to honor telegraphic orders trins- 
ferring mail. 

The C. O. D. game is an old one and 
has many variations. A swindler with a 
“big front” often is able to induce the 
hotel management to pay for parcels de- 
livered and charge them on his bill. Gen- 
erally payment of this bill is requested 
only when the guest is ready to leave. 

. The Hemingways traveled half way 

across the United States in plutocratic 

style swindling hotels by an elaboration 
(Continued on page 64) 
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| Mountain Memortas 


eard of B 


The Third of Its Kind on 
Colorado Mountains and One 
of the Most Skyward in 
the United States 


OUR miles above timberline on 
the bleak, storm-swept slope 
of Long’s Peak 
(Colorado’s 
tragedy moun- 
tain) a memorial, the third 
of its kind in the Colorado 
mountains and one of the 
most skyward in the United 
States, has been built by 
F. O. Vaille of Denver in 
commemoration of his 
daughter, Agnes W. Vaille, 


(On the way to the Keyhole. One mile 
below timberline on the Long’s 


Peak trail 


who was frozen to death in a raging 
blizzard on the peak January 12, 1925. 

In the form of an igloo-like structure 
made of granite and cement, the memorial 
is designed to furnish shelter for unfor- 
tunate climbers who may in the future be 
caught on the upper regions of the peak 
in a winter’s storm. It is located 13,300 
feet above sea level at the eastern entrance 
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to the Keyhole (the name given to the 
native aperture in the buttress cliff 
which extends down the north side of 
the peak). Modeled closely after the 
snowblock Eskimo dwelling, its circu- 
lar floor rests upon a _ stone shelf 
twelve feet in width, while its round- 
ing walls rise against a towering and 
almost perpendicular cliff of granite. 
Three deeply set windows admit 


(Closeup view of national park service 
shelter cabin on Boulder Field, 
Long’s Peak 


ample light within and entrance is made 
through a doorway of average dimensions 
toward the Keyhole side. An entirely 
stone-made dome roof tops the igloo. The 
shelter is furnished with a heating stove 
and a supply of fire wood carried from 
timberline. 

Since the structure is built almost en- 
tirely of native material, it harmonizes so 
well with the surrounding cliffs and boul- 
ders that only the minutely observing eye 
may detect its existence; yet, because of 
its proximity to the Keyhole, which may 
be seen from a considerable distance, it 1s 
easily located, except in the worst of 
storms, by anyone who knows of the lo- 
cation. 

Miss Agnes Vaille, in whose memory 
this shelter is erected, was a Denver girl 
and secretary of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce at the time of her death. She 
left Timberline Cabin on Long’s Peak, ac- 
companied by a guide, the afternoon of 
January 11,1925. The two were equipped 
with the warmest of winter clothing, food, 
a rope, and ice axes, with which they in- 
tended to scale the precipitous east face 
of the peak, a feat accomplished by only 
eight or ten persons none of whom ever 
attempted the trip in the winter months. 

According to the story told by the 
guide, after great difficulties they reached 
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€ Front view of the Vaille 
Memorial showing north 
face of Long’s Peak 


By 
c. Kay Skinner 


the summit of the peak at 
4 0 clock on the morning 
of the following day. A 
blizzard was blowing up from the north- 
west and the temperature had fallen be- 
low zero. Not wishing to return over the 
dangerous route by which they had come, 
the climbers decided to descend over the 
north face. But before they were more 
than half way down to the Boulder Field 
(the name of the immense boulder-strewn 
area a mile and a quarter below the 
summit) they were caught in the whirling 
snow maze of the blizzard, and their faces, 
fingers and toes were soon frozen to numb- 
ness. 


E scaling down the last sloping preci- 
pice before reaching the less inclined 
surface of the Boulder Field, Miss Vaille 
lost her hold in a crevice and slipped for a 
distance of 150 or 200 feet to the snow 
and loose rocks below. Because of the 
snow, the fall did not seriously injure her, 
the guide said, but it unnerved her to the 
extent that she could not go on. 

It was then eleven o’clock and, ex- 
hausted from the exposure of the past 
twenty-four hours, weary from loss of 
sleep, and shocked by her fall, Miss Vaille 
protested that she could go no farther. 
She wanted to sleep, she said, and would 
go on again after a little rest. 

Due to the unsurmountable odds of na- 
ture and his weakened condition, her guide 
could not carry her; so, after warning her 
not to sleep too long on account of the im- 
minent danger of freezing, he set off down 

(Continued on page 54) 
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eA Gripping Novel 
of ‘Romance and 
eAdventure—an 

Extraordinary Tale of 

a Treasure, a Girl and 


a Race for Both 


The story so far: 
WO ships, the Petrel and the 
Barracuda, equipped with diving 
apparatus set out to salvage jewels sup- 
posed to be in the sunken 7asmania. 

Aboard the Barracuda, Joan Fairfield, 
vivid with youth and beauty, was making 
the trip in the hope that her father (who 
was on the 7asmania and carried a collec- 
tion of jewels for Emery Ballinger, a rich 
San Francisco financier) had been saved. 
On the same boat, too, was one Julian 
Cheever, mah about town and secretary 
to Ballinger (now dead), who financed the 
Barracuda expedition in the hope of get- 
ting the jewels for himself. Captain 
Rouse, commander of the Barracuda, a 
hard man of evil reputation, planned to 
make the jewels his own. 

The Petrel and the Barracuda arrived at 
Diadem Reef about the same time. The 
Petrel was commanded by Captain Ran- 
som, who had with him Griff Harkness, a 
young and adventurous diver who was 
going to try to recover the lost jewels. 
Joan Fairfield, because of the murderous 
tactics of those aboard the Barracuda, 
escaped from the ship and put herself 
under the protection of Captain Ransom 
and Harkness with whom she had become 
friends. After much under water excite- 
ment both parties decided that the jewels 
were not in the sunken Tasmania but had 
been taken ashore by the one castaway 
who had survived the wreck. 

The head-hunters of the jungle one 
night attacked the Barracuda shore- 
party. Griff Harkness and Captain Ran- 
som led their men to the aid of Julian 
Cheever and Captain Rouse. After this 
the two enemy camps joined forces. 

Harkness, hearing from the queen of 
the jungle that she wanted him and think- 
ing to secure the jewels for Joan, agreed to 
accompany the white survivor of the Tas- 
mania (who had been living with the 
natives back in the jungle). The queen 
had the jewels and Harkness induced her 
to send them back to Joan on the con- 
dition that he remain as royal consort. 
When the messenger had taken the jewels 
Griff turned to the beautiful jungle girl. 
She had seated herself on the plumes of 
her couch and was leaning back in an 
attitude of breathless expectancy. Now 
go on with the story: 
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OAN had waited anxiously for 

hours. The sun had settled below 

the ridge that encircled the bay; 

the hillside was in shadow; and 

night was coming on. But Griff 
had not returned from his dubious and 
hazardous venture up the trail that led 
to the head-hunters’ village. 

Paitoto and Ringquist shared command 
of the camp. The trio of the Barracuda 
had completed their bamboo hut and 
were resting from their labors. Nicobar, 
the serang, had taken charge of Captain 
Ransom’s case, after making a disturbing 
diagnosis to the effect that the patient 
would get worse before he got better. 


Dark Island! 


on the beach of this dark and 
forlorn island; her savior from 
sharks was burning with the fever 
of an infected  spear-wound; 






















































































































































Joan was troubled of spirit. Bitterly she 
wished now that she had never told her 
friends of the Petrel the secret of Rouse’s 
and Cheever’s obsession with the wreck of 
the Tasmania. The jewels of their quest 
were stones of danger and disaster, she 
told herself: her father and a ship’s com- 
pany had been drowned; the lives of three 
luckless sailors had come to ghastly ends 
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and Griff Harkness, whom she _ had 
drawn into this treacherous whirlpool of 
fate, was risking his intrepid and smil- 
ing youth in an unprotected excursion 
among head-hunters and witch-queens. 
Slte began to believe in the old folk-tales 
of gems that bore a curse. A blight of 
misfortune and death had surely followed 
the oriental additions to the Ballinger col- 
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lection; somewhere among its richness and 
its beauty, she felt, there must be a jewel 
under an ancient spell of disaster. Thus 
she dreamed and worried. 

There was a shout from Ringquist, on 
picket duty at the end of the trail: 

“Here dey come!” 

She hurried to the edge of the ravine; 
Paitoto also ran up. 

“Ay hear dem in de voods,” said Ring- 
quist. 

She listened, and caught the sound of 
movement back of the curtain of the 
jungle. Presently Orokolo appeared by 
the skull-stake; he was carrying some- 
thing in his hand. He waved to them and 
began to cross the ravine. She waited for 
another figure to step out of the bush into 
view on the trail but none appeared. 
“Where is Griff?’ she demanded as 


soon as Orokolo came up out of the gully. 


OKUYOBA keep him with her. 
Witch queen like him.” 

This was maddening. Joan bit her lip. 

“Why did you leave him there?” she 
stormed at Orokolo. 

“Boss Hark order me back to white 
missy,” answered Orokolo uneasily, to 
justify his failure to fulfill his self-ap- 
pointed destiny as the Watcher of the Man. 

“You should have stayed to help him!” 
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“Boss Hark say to give you these 
things. Gift from Bokuyoba.” 

Joan accepted the battered drum- 
shaped box, the rusty key from Orokolo, 
with a strange stirring of the heart. She 
hardly knew whether it was an emotion of 
rejoicing or dismay. 

Suddenly Orokolo prostrated himself at 
her feet penitently, his knife in his hand. 

“White missy,” he said, “Orokolo go 
now, kill witch queen for you.” 

“No, Get up. Paitoto, keep him in 

camp.’ 

She left them and carried the hat-box 
into the house. It was of red lacquered 
leather with a design of dragons in faded 
gilt around the cylinder. She had never 
seen it before; her father must have 
bought it in some Chinese port, she 
thought. 

Captain Ransom was asieep and she 
whispered to the serang: 

“T will watch him until supper time, 
Nicobar.” 

The old Malay salaamed and went out. 

It was dark in the windowless house of 
commemoration. She lit a candle and 
carried the hat-box to the far end of the 
hall. Then she spread the blanket from 
her bunk upon the floor, so that nothing 
could drop through the bamboo chinks; 
mounted the candle in a little clay dish 
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COrokolo, the faithful, was running 
toward them, his black face twisted 
in ahideous grimace. He was 
brandishing a knife and uttering 
shrill incantations 





which she found among the curiosities on 
the shelves, unlocked the box and raised 
the lid. 


HE looked into the box, but the 

shadows were too heavy; she could 
not tell what it contained. Then she felt 
into it, plunged her hand wrist-deep into 
cold polished stones. She brought out a 
few; they gleamed in her palm with flashes 
of red, blue, white and green. Then slowly 
and carefully she tilted the box and 
poured its contents gently out upon the 
blanket. They made a mound of gem- 
tints. She picked up a double-handful 
and let the stones drip out of her fingers. 
They fell through the candle light like gay 
prismatic tears; made seductive clicking 
sounds as they dropped back into the 
pile; sparkled like stars and glowed like 
the eyes of animals against the dark. 
These were jewels such as Hindu maha- 
rajahs kept in their secret treasuries, in 
cities with names like Hyderabad and 
Mysore, to play with until the lust of the 
eye grew weak, to hoard and handle and 
to dote upon. This was the Ballinger 
collection. 

Most of them were cut but unmounted. 
Only a few still remained in ring settings, 
the art value of which was manifest. She 
noted a few intaglios in precious stones; 
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a huge star-sapphire carved as a scarab; a 
flat diamond engraved with Arabic script. 
But the mass represented pure gem value, 
independent of associated use as seal, 
charm or amulet. 

Joan had more than a little scholarship 
in _ picked up from her father’s talk 
and lectures, and she began to assort the 
collection into groups of stones, puzzled 
occasionally, of course, by odd colors. She 
called the rich roll of precious and semi- 
precious stones—gem-names that have 
romance, allurement and magic in every 
syllable: 

Diamonds—blue-white, yellow, green, 
blue, gray, brown, black and red; rubies— 
pigeon’s blood, carmine, rose-red, asteri- 
ated; emeralds; sapphires—dark-blue, 
corn-flower, star, indigo, water, lynx, and 
oriental girasol; noble spinel, balas-ruby, 
rubicelle and blue spinel; chrysoberyl, 
cymophane, noble beryl, golden beryl, and 
aquamarine; alexandrite; topaz—Si- 
berian, Brazilian, Indian, Saxon, blue, 
yellow, red and smoky; zircon, hyacinth 
and jargoon; tourmaline—rose-red, green, 
blue and brown; rubellite; precious opal, 
flame-opal, harlequin-opal and fire-opal; 
turquoise; olivine, peridot and chryso- 
liet; garnet—almandine, cinnamon 
stone, demantoid and pyrope; lynx- 
stone, sunstone and moon-stone; 
amethyst, citrine, cat’s eye, tiger’s eye 
and hawk’s eye; lapis lazuli and se, 
chrysoprase, jasper, agate, carnelian, 
bloodstone and sard. 

They were all represented in cut 
stones, en cabochon, and occasionally 
in clusters of the rough crystals. 
Everything in the galaxy of gems was 
there except the pearl; and she remem- 
bered that her father had often pro- 
tested a complete indifference to the 
pathological secretion of the oyster, 
as being outside of his specialty. 


ae felt carefully over the hat- 
box lining, to make sure that 
no small stone had been caught in the 
folds of the fabric. Then she glanced at 
the inside of the water-stained lid, saw 
the flap of a pocket there, and detected 
a crackling as of paper. She opened the 
flap and drew out a sheet of parchment, 
folded twice, and covered with fine 
writing. Holding it close to the candle 
she read in her father’s manuscript: 


“Notes On THE CHOICEST STONES 

“1. A square double-cut brilliant of 40 
carats, blue-white and of the first water. Its 
form, with sixteen facets beside the table on 
the crown, suggests strongly that this may be 
one of the eleven missing crown jewels of 
France by which Cardinal Mazarin introduced 
the technique of brilliant-cutting in 1649. It 
is, indeed, identica] except in weight with the 
only authenticated ‘Mazarin,’ now the prop- 
erty of the French Republic, and the resem- 
blance is evidence tending to place it as one 
of those lost classics of the lapidary art. Its 
tradition also points in this direction; it is said 
to have been sold by Mme. DuBarry during 
the last illness of her paramour, Louis XV. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons it was 
stolen in Constantinople from the French 
Ambassador to Turkey, then its owner. It 
ultimately passed into the collection of the 
Shah of Persia, and since the fall of the Qajar 
dynasty in 1925 it has been drifting about in 
the Far East. Purchased from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

“2. A deep-blue triangular brilliant of 
67 2-16 carats, which is undoubtedly the his- 
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toric diamond brought by Tavernier from India 
for Louis XIV. It had an important place 
among the French crown jewels until 1792, 
when it was stolen and disappeared from the 
knowledge of collectors. In the odd shape, 
the extremely rare color, and the number of 
carats, this brilliant corresponds exactly to 
the recorded descriptions of that notable 
stone. This is the finest known specimen of 
the dark-blue, rarest color among diamonds. 
It is equal to the Hope Blue in water, but much 
larger. The re-appearance of this stone, after 
being lost for 125 years, dispels the generally 
accepted theory that it was cut up after its 
theft to make the Hope and the 13 carat blue 
diamond formerly owned by Duke Karl of 
Brunswick. Purchased from the Rajah of 
Sarawak, who knows nothing of its history 
except that it was bought by his father from 
a dealer in Saigon. 

“3. A 10 carat ruby-red diamond, step- 
cut six-sided, singular among the few stones 
of this color for its close resemblance to a 
ruby. Its history traces back to 1797 when it 
was acquired by Czar Paul I of Russia. It was 
one of the minor items in the extensive list 
of Russian crown jewels; it disappeared during 
the bolshevik revolution, and passed into 
China. Purchased from a mandarin in Pekin. 
This stone is far superior to the rose-red 
‘Fleur de Pecher.’ 


Timberline 
By Eruet Romic Futter 


There are no sounds at timberline 
But the wind in a twisted pine, 
Thin-voiced water where it goes 
Suddenly from melted snows, 

And through the omnipresent hush 
The calling of a hermit thrush 

Who spins his song and leaves it there 
To unravel on the air. 


“4. A double rosette or pendeloque dia- 
mond, 19 carats, of a very fine, clear apple- 
green, which equals the Dresden Green in 
color and water if not in size. It is unfortu- 
nately pierced in the direction of its longest 
axis, for use as an ear pendant. According 
to its tradition, this diamond, with its missing 
mate, was cut and drilled by order of the 
Dutch East India Company in 1737 as a gift 
to the daughter of the Rajah of Bali upon her 
mariage to the Rajah of Macassar. Pur- 
chased from a Eurasian merchant in Batavia. 

“5. A cabochon ruby of 15 carats, in color 
a pure carmine red which is more highly 
esteemed by collectors than the bluish tinted 
‘pigeon’s blood.’ Its tradition associates it 
with a King of Burmah, who made a hobby 
of music and directed his private orchestra 
of native instruments with a baton in which 
this fine gem was set as a ferrule. Purchased 
from Mr. Dirk Huizima, a collector of Singa- 
pore. 

“6. An oblong, table-cut emerald of 40 
carats, absolutely flawless, free from fissures 
or patches, and of a rich velvety luster. It 
is known in the Orient as the ‘Darya-i-noor’ 
or ‘Sea of Light.’ It comes from the ancient 
Egyptian mines that were re-opened early 
in the nineteenth century by Mehemet Ali 
Pasha. It has belonged to the Khedive of 
Egypt, the Ameer of Afghanistan, the Maha- 
rajah of Patiala, and the King of Siam. Also 
from the collection of Mr. Huizima of Singa- 


pore.” 
The writing ended there. On the 
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margin of the sheet was a lon 


a total of $2,236,750. 
Dazed by the responsibility of being 


the guardian of such treasure, Joan re. 


placed the document, hurriedly poured 
the jewels back into the hat-box, locked 


it, and looked about the house for a hiding [ 
Before she could come to a de- F 
cision she heard a step at the doorway and [ 
turned to find Julian Cheever walking 


place. 


in upon her. 


“T understand that Harkness has § 
deserted us,” he said with an effort at f 


indifference, ‘‘and that somebody alleged 
to be the witch-queen of the savages 
has sent us a gift to compensate for his 
absence. Is that it?” 


She carelessly tossed the hat-box upon 


aaa 4 and answered: 


t 1s. 
“Could I have a look?” 
“Not just now. Please go. You will 
disturb Captain Ransom.” 
She went to the door and called softly: 


“Serang, it is time for the medicine > 


again. And bring Paitoto.” 
The old Malay and Paitoto came up 
silently, with black looks for the in- 
truder; and Julian, giving Joan a pleas- 
ant “Goodnight,” strolled casually 
back to the Barracuda hut. 


bE Tera Cheever walked thought- 
fully back to the hut he found 

Rouse waiting for him. In the flick- 

ering candle-light the captain’s eyes 

glittered feverishly, 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Well—what?” countered Julian 
coolly. 

“What’s she done with ’em?” 

Julian seated himself on a rude 
bench and proceeded to light a cigar- 
ette. “You mean the jewels?” 

“What the hell else would I mean?” 

“You’re not talking to one of your 
flea-bitten crew,” Julian informed him 
curtly. “If you have anything to say 

to me, say it civilly.” 

“T’ll talk to you any —way I please!” 

“Listen, Rouse. You’re not on your 
ship now and you’re not in command 
here. We're all on an equality. And 
I’ve heard enough of your bullying.” 

“Oh, ye have, eh?” growled Rouse, 
his hands twitching. “Well, ye’ll hear 
as much—” 

“That’s enough!” Julian sprang to 
his feet, and one hand slid into his pocket, 
gripping his revolver. ‘Up to now we've 
been partners in this business. From 
now on, I’m the boss. Get me?” 

They stood, glaring at each other, 
Rouse livid with fury, Julian grim and 
determined. 

Lying on his pallet of leaves in the 
shadow by the door, Murchison watched 
this mental duel with a crafty smile. 
They could wrangle and kill each other 
if they pleased. The silent and calculat- 
ing mate had plans of his own and he 
was biding his time. 

“Look ’ere,” snarled Rouse, “you'd 
be in a hell of a jam without us—” 
nodding toward the mate—“to stand 

e. 
“T’ll take my chances.” 

“Don’t be a fool. Take yer hand off 
that gun.” 
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“All right,” nodded Julian coldly, 
“but remember—I’ve got it.” He 
seated himself again, silently exultant. 
He could see the effect of his ultimatum 
in Rouse’s jewel-mad eyes. 

“I asked ye,” began Rouse, more 
civilly, “where she’s put em?” 

“Unfortunately she didn’t take me 
into her confidence.” 

“‘Well—what’s the game?” 

“We'll have to wait and see. My own 
idea is that if we ever get out of this 
alive she’ll split with us all.” 

The Barracuda’s master grunted and 
walked to the door. 

“A black night,” he muttered. “Won- 
der where Harkness is?” 

“Spending a pleasant even- 
ing among the head-hunters.”’ 
Julian grinned. “I fancy we 
won't be bothered with that 
gentleman again.” 

“Wish I was sure of it.” 
Rouse crossed the hut and 
threw himself down on his bed 
of palm-leaves. “What I’d 
give for a drink!’ 


ULIAN was grateful that 

J the captain’s brandy had 
been left behind after the 
headhunters attacked their 
camp. Rouse without liquor 
could be dealt with more easily. 
He leaned over and blew out 


the candle. 

“Leave it burnin’,” ordered 
Rouse. “Let’s have some 
light!” 


“T want to go to sleep,” 
snapped Julian. 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“Murchison and I do. If 
you want to stay awake, then 
go somewhere else.” 

In the darkness hostility 
flared up again. 

“Are you runnin’ 
camp?” demanded Rouse. 

“Just as much as you are.” 

Rouse subsided, grumbling. 
But as he lay, tossing restlessly, 
his brain flamed with wrath 
and feverish lust for the jewels. 
Julian remained wide awake, 
every nerve on edge. Of the 
three, Murchison alone slept. 

Separated from Rouse by 
a few feet in the hot darkness, 
Julian realized that from now 
on it was each man for himself. 
Across the clearing, in a flimsy 
bamboo house of head-hunters’ 
ceremonial, was a fortune of 
jewels. With Harkness out of the way, 
and Ransom ill—Julian dismissed Ring- 
quist, Murchison and the Kanakas—this 
quest of the Tasmania’s treasure nar- 
rowed itself down to a triangle: Joan, 
Rouse and himself. Joan held the jewels. 
The final struggle would be between 
himself and Rouse. 

The night wore on, and as dawn 
showed gray over the jungle, Julian rose 
and went outside. Rouse was already 
out. He was standing, hair and beard 
tousled, like some hulking troglodyte 
in a primordial forest, staring across at 
the ravi, where Joan lay sleeping. Julian 
heard him muttering savagely to himself. 


this 
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At breakfast Joan did not appear. 
An uneasy tension hung over the camp. 
Captain Ransom’s condition was re- 
ported to be improved, but from among 
the Petrel’s party there was apprehension 
for the safety of Griff Harkness. In 
his absence, and with Captain Ransom 
ill, Ringquist had gradually assumed the 
responsibility of leadership, and there 
was a quiet power in the assurance with 
which he issued commands. With two 
Kanakas on guard at all times the camp 
was well protected, but the supply of 
food had run low. After breakfast 
Ringquist announced that a foraging 
party, composed of himself, Cheever, 





Joan brought out a few of the jewels; they gleamed in her 
palm with flashes of red, blue, white and green 


Rouse and Murchison, would start at 
once on a pig-hunt. 

Murchison and Julian assented, and 
were given rifles and ammunition. Rouse 
refused. 

“T don’t go. 
dock-rat!” 

“You come vid us,” Ringquist told 
him, ‘‘or you don’t eat.” 

“T’ll forage my,own grub!” 

“You hear him say it.” Ringquist 
turned to the others. “All right, Rouse. 
You get no more meals vid us. Come 
along, men.” And shouldering his rifle 
the burly Swede led his hunters off into 
the jungle. 


I’ll not be ordered by a 
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Furtively Rouse watched them de- 
part, then slouched back to the hut and 
seated himself on the ground by the door, 
to wait. The two sentries were posted 
widely apart and barely within shouting 
distance of the memorial house. Nicobar, 
the old serang, and one Kanaka had gone 
back to the brig for supplies. Captain 
Ransom lay stricken with fever. Orokolo 
had gone off scouting in the direction of 
the village. Joan was unprotected. 

half hour passed, then Rouse heard 
the distant crack of a rifle. By this time 
the hunting party was well into the jungle. 
With a cruel gleam in his eyes he arose 
and walked toward the ravi. 

At the doorway he paused 
and peered inside. Behind the 
canvas curtain that had been 
hung to shelter his cot, Ransom 
lay. But there was no need 
to fear the sick man. At the 
far end of the dim, cool struc- 
ture Joan was sitting, with the 
lacquer hat-box open before 
her. 

Stealthily Rouse crept in. 
Joan did not see him until he 
was within a few feet of her, 
then with a low cry she rose, 
putting the hat-box behind her. 

“What do you want?” she 
demanded. 

“Just want t’ have a little 
talk with ye.” Rouse grinned 
wolfishly. 

“Captain Ransom’s asleep. 
You’ll waken him.” 

“Never mind about him. 
I want t’ see what ye got in 
that box!” 

“You can’t come in here!” 

“Pipe down!” Rouse saw 
the fear in her eyes. “Hand 
over that box.” 

“Get out,” cried Joan. “Get 
out or IJ’ll call the—” 

“Call an’ be 
There’s nobody’ll 
They’ve all gone.” 

“T don’t believe you. I—” 

With a sudden lunge Rouse 
seized her arm and threw her 
to her knees. 


ROM behind the canvas 

curtain across the room 
came the weak voice of Ran- 
som. 

“What is it, Joan?” 

But before she could cry 
out, one of Rouse’s hairy paws 
was clapped across her mouth. 

“Give ’em to me, ye little 
fool!’’ He shook her violently, then flung 
her upon the floor. A sudden leap and he 
had snatched up the lacquer box. Then 
Joan was on her feet and struggling with 
him. He clutched her throat with one 
hand, and strangled her cry for help. 

The curtains around the cot parted 
and a haggard apparition tottered forth. 
One of Joel Ransom’s arms was in a sling. 
In the other hand he raised a rifle, 
clubwise. He advanced, staggering, in- 
trepid. 

Rouse, hurling Joan from him, turned 
with a snarling oath. Dodging the 
wounded man’s feeble blow, he swung a 
(Continued on page 58) 


damned! 
hear ye. 








@ Major General Frederick 
Funston, U. S. Army, taken 
two years before his death 
in 1917 





























earthquake and fire of 1906 is 
known to everyone, but his 
own report—modest, simple, 
unassuming—is now printed 
for the first time. 

He has written: 

“T was living at 1310 
Washington Street, near 
Jones, and was awakened by 
the earthquake shock at 5:16 
of April 18th.” 

Not at 5 o’clock; not at 
5:30... at 5:16. Instantly, 
on reading the report, there 
is visible the trained, ex- 
perienced officer, snapping to 
attention, ready for action, 
knowing exactly what had 
happened. 

As a matter of fact, the 
seismographic reports of the 
temblor show 5:13 as the exact time of 
the first shock. General Funston’s 
watch, however, showed 5:16, and his 
care to note the time, to the minute, is 
evidence of the precision with which he 
attacked any task. 

“Realizing from the intensity and dura- 
tion of the shock that serious damage to 
the city, with attendant loss of life, must 
have occurred, I dressed, and, finding that 
the street cars were not running, hastened 
on foot to the business part of the city. 
































eAn Army Man 

Who Knew How 
Saved the City From 

Itself During the 
Catastrophe of 1906 


ILENCE . . . asleeping 
city. A milkman’s cart 
rattling over San Fran- 
cisco’s cobblestones, per- 
haps, but no_ other 
sound. All grayness save to the is 
east, where a touch of pink, faint : 
as the last apricot-blossoms in 
the southward valleys, painted 
the dark sky like changeable silk. 
All stillness and peace, at five 
o'clock in the morning. . 
twenty-two years ago. 

A man sleeping peacefully also, 
just as other hundred thousands 
slept that morning in San Fran- 
cisco—an American soldier. whose 
life had been very full: General 
Frederick Funston. Newspaper 
reporter, editor, conductor, botan- 
ist, commissioner of a national de- 
partment, explorer, soldier of 
fortune for the right in Cuba, 
and American officer. Thrice 
wounded. Tried and tempered 
steel, prepared bit by bit by ex- 
perience to preserve a common- 
wealth. 

The story of General Funston’s 
tremendous part in saving the © 
city of San Francisco after the 
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The Man 


My route was down Jones Street to Cali- 
fornia and along that street to Sansome.” 

Hurrying, yet entirely commander of 
himself, as he was to be chief of several 
hundred thousand people, mile after 
mile .. . and remembering his exact route. 
Not too easy under any circumstance, but 
almost impossible when “I noticed that 
columns of flame were arising in various 
localities, particularly in the region south 
of Market Street. Reaching Sansome 
after having strode up hill and down hill, 
through throngs of nervous, excited people 
wondering what would happen next | 
saw that several fires were already burn- 
ing fiercely in the banking district and 
that the firemen who were on the scene 
were helpless .. .” 


ELPLESS. A strange yellow glow, 

streaked with orange, was making 
a horrible sunrise. Spurts of flame told 
the anxious waiting people what would 
“happen next”—fire. A dozen blazes 
sprang into being while onlookers dis- 
cussed the first one they saw; a dozen 
alarms hammered in fire houses. As 
General Funston was hurrying to the 
center of the scene, engines and hosecarts, 
horse-drawn, pounded down the streets, 
fire-plugs were uncapped, hoses attached, 
the wrenches yanked, but— 

“There was no water.” 

No water. Only a few drops trickling 
from a nozzle. Far down the street where 
General Funston was watching, calculat- 
ing, deciding upon action, the earthquake 


C April 23, 1906. Looking eastward along 
California Street, San Francisco 
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who Saved 





an Francisco 





had torn the water- 
main apart, and tons 
of the precious—use- 
less — water poured 
out and flowed to the 
bay. 

“This convinced 
me that a most serious 
conflagration was at 
hand, and that, owing 
to the great extent 
of the area in which 
fires had already ap- 
peared, the police 
force of the city 
would be totally in- 
adequate to maintain 
order and_ prevent 
looting and establish 





Deer Mr. Bogert: 
As far as I can remember the data are correct. 
“The tribute paid General Funston is beautiful. 
was his wife and therefore better able than anyone else 
to judge, am so happy to say that he deserved all and 


everything you said = and more. 


Sincerely 


ad /0- 


Mauecrn2 - 


(Mrs. Frederick Funston. ) 


By 


George 
Dudley 
Bogert 


I, who 


drawer!); a child car- 
rying a canary ina 
cage; a mother car- 
rying a bundle of 
blankets, to scream 
suddenly, turn, run— 


— 








and hold the proper 
fire lines in order that 
the fire department 
might not be ham- 
pered in its work.” 
What the work would be he could not 
have yet decided, yet the man Funston 
had already determined that the city was 
to be saved; while people flooded around 


( February 16. 1928. Looking eastward 
along California Street from the 
roof of the Fairmont Hotel 
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C Facsimile of Mrs. Funston’s letter to the author after reading the 


manuscript of this article 


him, he was cool, calm, decisive. He notes 
in his report that the streets were “full of 
people,” and they were. Women in night- 
gowns over which they wore the then- 
fashionable sealskin coat; men pushing 
baby-carriages filled with a strange litter 
of possessions: silverware, linen, clocks, 
children’s toys, blankets, valueless trin- 
kets (and the jewelry still in the bureau- 





to return and get the 
forgotten child; all 
hurrying for high 
ground, for a point 
of vantage, for the broad city squares or 
plazas. 


IGH billows of smoke rose now over 

the entire lower end of the city; at 
intervals a well known building would 
burst into flame. Little figures rushed from 
many of the offices, men who had taken a 
chance to save precious documents or 
records from the flames. 

“Encountering a policeman,” 
continues the Funston epic, “I in- 
quired of him how I could most 
quickly communicate with the 
mayor or chief of police, and was 
informed that the entire telephone 
system was paralyzed, but that he 
felt sure that both of these off- 
cials would immediately repair to 
the Hall of Justice in Portsmouth 
Square. I requested this man to 
hasten to the Hall of Justice and 
leave word for the chief of police 
that I would at once order out 
all available troops and place 
them at his disposal.” 

This General Funst6n did, issu- 
ing orders to the commanding 
ofhcer at the Presidio and to the 
officer at Fort Mason. 

“About 7:45 a. m. arrived the 
first troops from Fort Mason. 
These troops had already been 
reported to the mayor and chief 
of police, and had been directed 
by the former to guard the bank- 
ing district and send _ patrols 
along Market Street to prevent 
looting. The arrival of these troops 
was greeted with demonstrations 

(Continued on page 62) 








bd you love the outdoors and enjoy the company of men 
with the same failing, join the Izaak Walton League. 
Though the name of this society indicates that its members 
are primarily interested in deep pools, swift rushes and sing- 
ing reels, their activity is by no means confined to the 
preservation and increase of trout, salmon and bass. This 
winter, thanks to the liberality of the Waltonians, the elk of 
Yellowstone National Park are having much more feed than 
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Direct Action Fills the Bellies of the Starving Elk With Hay 


they had the year before. Instead of petitioning Congress to 
increase the appropriation for feeding the starving elk, the 
League collected $35,000 from its members, bought over 
1700 acres of good hay land in tHe Jackson Hole country, 
the wintering range of the largest herd, and turned the land 
over to the government for the benefit of the elk. It’s worth 
while to belong to an organization that believes in and prac- 
tices direct action. 
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For Results, Handcuff and Lock Up tthe Politicians First 


HILE Miss Politics was looking the other way, mostly 

in the direction of the Boulder Dam, the farmers of 
Idaho’s Snake River valley put over a hot one right across 
the plate and scored a home run. With the cooperation of 
the Reclamation Service they completed the American Falls 
reservoir, filled it with 1,700,000 acre-feet of flood water and 
are now beginning to draw on the stored water, secure in the 
knowledge that their crops are safe from the ravages of re- 
current drought. 

Except for politics, the development of the middle and 
lower Colorado is no more difficult than the development of 
the Snake. In fact, the existence of scores of ancient water 
rights on the Snake above the dam site made the negotia- 
tions exceedingly complicated and difficult, yet they were 
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carried to a successful conclusion because all parties were 
willing to subordinate their selfish interest to the common 
good and leave politics outside of the conference room. 

On the Colorado they can’t agree over the division of the 
water that may be used by some of the parties in the future. 
On the Snake dozens of existing water rights had to be pro- 
tected, water originating in Wyoming had to be stored and 
used in Idaho, power problems had to be solved, the Recla- 
mation Service had to negotiate with hundreds of private 
owners, with two state governments, with a railroad and 
several irrigation districts, yet the job was done and the 
huge dam is now functioning. 

If you want to get anything done, handcuff the politicians 
to a stout tree miles from the scene of action. 
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Consider the Little Chap Who Pays Taxes 


HY does a thousand dollars’ worth of real estate—we 

are speaking in averages now—pay more in special 
assessments than property in any other large American city? 
It is easily understood why Los Angeles, having to provide 
all kinds of improvements for large numbers of new residents 
every year, should be the second highest, but at this distance 
it is a mystery why staid, sober, conservative St. Paul that 
hasn’t had an ecstatic shudder since the days of the Sioux 
should lead the special-assessment band. 

The St. Paul special assessments, as ascertained by the 
Kansas City Public Service Institute, averaged $8.22 per 
$1000 of property valuation or $20.16 per capita, meaning 
that special assessments alone, if spread over the entire 
population; would cost the average family over $80 a year. 
Los Angeles came second with $7.20 per $1000 valuation and 
with a per capita assessment of $15.75. New Orleans and 
Seattle came in third and fourth place, demonstrating that 
the special-assessment devil torments the property owner 
with equal zest in all parts of the country. 
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San Francisco and Baltimore, with 33 cents each per 
$1000, shared the honors at the bottom. We herewith 
recommend that Los Angeles and Seattle send delegations of 
property owners to San Francisco to study ways and means 
of reducing special assessments. 

And, by the way, the San Bernardino, California, Suv 
urges a special assessment rather than a bond issue for a 
main sewer, on the plea that the tax rate of $7.69 is already 
too high. Why should the San Bernardino officials collect so 
colossal a tax rate unless the assessment is far too low? That 
thriving little city has no extraordinary police or fire 
problems; it has no elaborate park system. There’s nothing 
showy or expensive to be seen anywhere on the surface to 
justify so high a rate. If the taxpayers, the chaps that 
always get it in the neck, would get together, ask the experts 
of the taxpayers’ bureaus of the large cities for assistance and 
dig into the causes of the high tax rates, they’d be astonished 
to see how much effective pruning could be done without 
hurting essential services. 
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Why We Don’t Suppress the Spanish Tongue in New Mexico 


"THERE are many counties in New Mexico which to this 
day cling to Spanish as the predominant language, 
counties in which the courts and the juries are addressed in 
Spanish or have the addresses translated into Spanish by the 
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ubiquitous interpreters. Even in the legislature these inter- 
preters function constantly for the benefit of the numerous 
members who do not understand English. But no one 
dreams of a forcible suppression of the Spanish tongue, no 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 
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THE “CALIFORNIA” 
COMES HOME 


Right: The Panama-Pacific liner, 

“California,” the largest vessel 

ever built in an American ship- 

yard, 1s here shown docking at 

her pier in San Francisco on her 
first voyage to this port 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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A DEER “HAND-OUT” 


Above: A graphic example of what 
protection has done for the animals 
of Yellowstone National Park. 
Chief Ranger Woodring is shown 
feeding the wild deer 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


BOOM! AH! 


SLOWING UP AN ISLAND 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Above: This might be a huge shrub 
or a coral growth but it is netther. 
It is just the result of exploding a 
mere ton of dynamite which blew 
up an island in the way of an 
enormous bridge which will extend 
from Little Coyote Point near San 
Mateo to Mount Eden, Alameda 
County. The bridge will be seven 
and a half miles long 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


CONTENTMENT 
Here we have Peter B. Kyne as he 
appears between stories at Del 
Monte, California. The huge 
stove in his mouth is a pipe and 
the expression in his eyes 15 a sign 
that he is cooking up another one 

of his famous yarns 
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one even suggests a compulsory use of English. 
Italy, for strategic reasons and in violation of several of 
Woodrow Wilson’s Sixteen Points, annexed those portions of 
the Austrian Tyrol lying south of the Brenner Pass across 
the Alps. In the Treaty of St. Germain Italy pledged its 
word that it would respect the rights of the Germanic popu- 
lation it had annexed, promised autonomy and tolerance. 
But these pledges meant nothing to Benito Mussolini. Since 
he became dictator, his government has endeavored by fair 
means and foul either to turn the German Tyrolese into 
Italians overnight or to drive them out of their homes and 
their country. The old German place and street names have 
been changed into Italian designations; the public schools 
teach Italian only and the teaching of German is prohibited 
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Cedar Shingles, High Duties 


HE manufacture of shingles from the logs of the huge 
cedar trees growing along the coast of Oregon and 
Washington is an important industry. This industry pro- 
vides many jobs and fair profits whenever building is active; 
but the moment building activity slackens, the cedar 
shingle people beseech Congress with a request that the 
duties on shingles be raised in order to keep British Colum- 
bia cedar shingles out of the American market. They allege 
that the bulk of the British Columbia shingles is manufac- 
tured by low-cost Chinese and Japanese labor against which 
the white labor of Washington cannot compete. 
Reason and justice support the argument of the Washing- 
ton shingle manufacturers, but will an increase of import 
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either in private schools or even in private groups; the courts 
are conducted in Italian and interpreters are dispensed 
with; storekeepers displaying signs in German are arrested 
and fined heavily. Hence the attacks on Mussolini in the 
Austrian parliament and Mussolini’s sabre-rattling answer. 

Will Europe ever learn that only the warm fire of tolerance 
will fuse the diverse elements in a national melting pot? 
Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, the Balkans demonstrate that 
forcible denationalization never works and almost always 
leads to war. If Mussolini has the courage of his conviction, 
he’ll line up all the German inhabitants of the Tyrol and 
mow them down with machine guns; if he lacks this courage, 
he’d better carry out the pledges of the peace treaty. His 
ruthless policy may smite Italy’s face later. 
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Yellow Labor and Research 


duty really and permanently solve their problem? While 
they are agitating to keep British Columbia shingles out of 
the American market, this market is constantly being nar- 
rowed for shingles of all kinds, regardless of origin. City 
after city at the request of its fire department and of the fire 
insurance companies is prohibiting the use of shingles as roof 
covering on account of the greater fire hazard. Wouldn’t it 
pay the shingle manufacturers on both sides of the line to get 
together and start some research work in order to find a sub- 
stance with which to coat the shingles to the end that flying 
embers will not easily ignite them? The discovery of sucha 
coating would immediately reopen a wide market for their 
product and put an end to the tariff controversy. 
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Page St. Anthony—the Anti-Saloon League Wants Him 


He president of a county federation of women’s clubs 
in a temperate letter objects to SUNSET’s endorsement 
for a modification of the Volstead Act. She insists emphatic- 
ally that strict enforcement is far preferable to nullification. 
We agree. We agree most emphatically. Strict enforce- 
ment is the ideal solution. Unfortunately the experience 
of the past six years seems to have demonstrated that 
obedience to the Volstead Act is about as easy to obtain 
as enforcement of a law compelling all women to wear 
sunbonnets and ankle-length skirts in order to minimize 
sex attraction. If the Volstead Act can be enforced, 
it’s up to the women, the churches and the Anti-Saloon 
League to demonstrate the possibility. They have the 
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Only Dynamite Will Cause 


Peer you imagine anything more exasperating than an 
automobile stalled in the mud on a dark night with four 
flat tires and motor trouble while the rain is pouring down? 
Nothing can be worse—unless it be a balky mule under like 
circumstances. Well, mates, that’s a picture of the Indian 
Bureau. It has been stalled in the mud of its own inefficiency 
for many years. Like a balky mule it has stubbornly resisted 
every effort to get it out of the mud, on solid ground and 
moving in the right direction. And while it balked, its 
wards, the Indians, died off at a rate twice as high as the 
mortality rate among white people, their property was being 
dissipated, tuberculosis and trachoma were spreading 
through the undernourished tribes alarmingly. 

And now Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior and 
chief of the department in which the Indian Bureau is an 
important division, in his annual report admits that the 
Indian Bureau has been and is inefficient, that its salary 
scale is scandalously low and must of necessity attract only 
inefficient personnel or those with the missionary spirit, that 
its medical service has been a joke and its school system a 
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votes, the funds, the organization and the desire to do it. [If 
they cannot do it after a sincere and prolonged effort, they 
should admit that sumptuary laws regulating dress or per- 
sonal habits cannot be enforced while a majority of the 
population opposes enforcement or is indifferent. 

We have no quarrel with the Volstead Act; we are in favor 
of it—if it can be enforced. But we are nauseated—and 
alarmed—by the huge increase in official corruption directly 
traceable to the effort to suppress a trade which scores of 
millions do not want suppressed. If the women, the churches 
and the Anti-Saloon League can turn the prohibition and 
peace officers into St. Anthonys able to resist temptation, 
enforcement will be easy. Can it be done? 


LA gy 


This Balky Mule to Move 


failure. Dr. Work in essence admits these things, but he 
shifts the responsibility to Congress and blames insufficient 
appropriations for the inefficiency of the Bureau. 

That’s wrong. If the appropriations were doubled next 
year, still the Indian Bureau would be unable to achieve 
results. It doesn’t know and doesn’t want to learn. It is the 
most perfect example of an ossified bureaucracy in the 
American government. It conceives its job to be mainly the 
administration of the Indian property, with the individual 
Indian merely a pestiferous nuisance. And this administra- 
tion job it discharges so poorly that the estate under its care 
has shown a constant and alarming shrinkage. Higher 
appropriations will be of no value whatsoever so long as the 
present Indian Bureau spends them in the same old way. A 
complete reorganization of the bureau from top to bottom, 
the infusing of a different spirit placing the emphasis on 
human rather than property values will be needed if the re- 
maining Indians are to be saved. 

Thanks to the persistent efforts of the Indian Defense 
Association the Senate has ordered a complete investigation 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY OPENED TO PUBLIC 
Above: The Huntington library and art collection at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, where the priceless collection of books and objects of art 

gathered by the late Henry E. Huntington are exhibited. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


FLYING, FLYING 
Above: Miss Margaret Bartlett, daughter of Judge G. A. Bartlett of 
Reno, arrives in San Francisco aboard a Boeing Air Transport 
mail plane. With the exception of an overnight stop in Salt Luke 
City, Miss Bartlett flew directly from New York to San Franctsco, 
making only the scheduled landings 


PLANTED IN BOOKS 
Left: Under California Botanic Garden auspices thousands of 
herbarium specimens have been collected in books. But the real pur- 
pose of the Botanic society 15 to plant specimens in their huge garden 
near Los Angeles 





ENGINEERING DREAMS COME TRUE 
Right: With 2500 citizens of Colorado and Utah present, 
the Moffat Tunnel, the dream of David H. Moffat, Colo- 
rado pioneer, which penetrates under the Rockies through 
the granite of James Peak under the Continental Divide, 
jifty miles west of Denver was officially opened when the 
first train passed through the bore, making the former 
seven-hour trip in twelve minutes. The tunnel 1s 6.2 miles 

long and cost $18,000,000 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
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of the Indian Bureau and its committee is now at work. 
Here is hoping that the committee will dig deep and bring in 
a report recommending that the Indian Bureau be trans- 
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[X the acrimonious, endless discussion of the problem 
presented by the development of the Colorado River the 
most important point seems to have been overlooked by the 
various parties to the debate. Despite the fact that the 
Colorado River is a stream flowing through seven states and 

- two countries, that its development is to be undertaken by 
the Federal Government with federal funds, the needs and 
the rights of the individual states form the basis of the de- 
bate. That’s the wrong premise. The Federal Government 
has no right to undertake or to delay an enterprise because 
of the desires and interests of any one state. In considering 
any enterprise, the Federal Government must be guided 
by the effect of this enterprise on the welfare of the nation. 
From the national viewpoint the sole policy in under- 
taking the development of the Colorado is the greatest good 
of the largest possible number of people at the lowest cost, 
irrespective of state lines. Considered from this standpoint, 
even the Santa Fe compact undertaking to reserve almost 
half of the river’s flood waters for the future use of the four 
states in the upper basin is a mistake. From the national 
standpoint, all the water should be put to productive use at 
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Let’s Forget State Lines in Developing the Colorado 





The Pulse of the West 


ferred to the Department of Agriculture with authority to 
engage an entirely new personnel, if necessary. Perhaps this 
senatorial dynamite will move that mule. 
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the earliest possible moment in those localities where it will 
yield the highest returns with minimum expenditures. If 
Arizona or California or Nevada can make use of the stored 
river water within ten years on land with a long growing 
season that will turn out products worth $150 an acre, it 
certainly would not be for the national benefit to allow that 
water to go to waste for thirty or forty years because at 
the end of that period a locality farther up the river might 
want to use the water to irrigate land that will produce $75 
worth of crops per acre. Nor is it good business to deny 
irrigation water to lands which can be reached inexpensively 
by gravity flow because at some future time other bodies of 
land that can be reached only by pumping the water to 
them at great cost may want the irrigation facilities. 

It is foolish to fly squarely in the face of common sense 
and sound business practice merely because the Colorado 
river goes across several states. Handled purely from the 
national and common sense standpoints, the whole problem 
could be worked out in a few weeks by three competent 
men. Now it has dragged along for ten years and is no 
nearer a solution than it ever was. 
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Who is Responsible When a New Dam Breaks? 


A NEW dam storing a rather small quantity of water 
went out above Los Angeles. The resulting flood 
caught hundreds of people in their beds and killed them. On 
its fifty-mile course to the sea the flood caused total damage 
that will cost many million dollars to repair. 

The broken San Francisquito dam held behind its concrete 
wall some 32,000 acre-feet, enough water to cover fifty 
square miles to the depth of one foot. On the Rio Grande 
River in New Mexico the Elephant Butte dam has a storage 
capacity of over two million acre-feet; the American Falls 
dam in Idaho’s Snake River valley creates a reservoir with a 
capacity of 1,700,000 acre-feet, and when water pours over 
the spillways of the Roosevelt dam on the Salt River in 
Arizona, the reservoir contains more than thirty times the 
quantity of water that swept the southern California 
canyon bare. 

All these reservoirs have been in existence for years, have 
stood the test of time and of flood. The San Francisquito 
disaster occurred before the reservoir had been filled to its 
capacity, during a season of deficient rainfall. No undue 
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strain was put on the structure; the load it carried did not 
even approach the theoretical factor of safety. It follows 
that there must have been an inherent weakness in the 
structure, a weakness due either to the permeability of the 
west abutment of the dam or to faulty material. No other 
set of facts will account for the disaster. 

The responsibility in either case lies with those who de- 
signed and built the dam and with those who supervised the 
building and approved of the plans. If the abutment was 
weak, its character should have been known to the engineers 
and the permeability should have been corrected before 
water was turned against the porous mountainside. li 
faulty material caused the crumbling of the dam, criminal 
prosecutions will be in order. 

In the meantime no harm will be done if every dam in the 
West is carefully examined once more by an impartial com- 
mission of engineers. It might also be advisable to construct 
automatic alarm systems that would at once arouse the resi- 
dents of exposed regions in case of a dam failure. Such an 
alarm system would enable these residents to sleep soundly. 
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How San Diego Has Reduced the Number of Auto Accidents 


— the beginning of the present year the number of 
automobile accidents and of deaths caused by these 
accidents has increased so fast along the Pacific Coast that 
traffic officers and judges in a dozen cities have instituted 
rigorous “drives” against speeders and reckless drivers. 
They produce results for a while, but after a week or ten 
days the slaughter is resumed when the vigilance relaxes. 

In the early part of 1927 San Diego stood near the top of 
the list showing automobile casualties per thousand popula- 
tion. Now it is ’way down. Despite greatly increased motor 
traffic San Diego succeeded during the last half of the year in 
cutting down its automobile accidents and injuries by more 
than 25 per cent. How? By watching for automobile acci- 
dents instead of speeders, by arresting both parties to every 
accident, trying them in court and imposing stiff sentences 
on those found guilty of reckless driving. 
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It was the theory of Police Chief Joseph V. Doran and o/ 
Captain Arthur R. Hill, commander of the traffic division, 
that the bulk of the auto accidents were caused by road 
hogs, by men and women who would plunge ahead regardless 
of rules, expecting that others would get out of their way and 
that, if they didn’t, the insurance companies would repair 
the damage. 

Results seem to have verified the theory. When the 
road hog discovered that every accident meant a stiff fine, 
he learned manners, and accidents decreased. Adoption 
of the San Diego system is recommended to other cities. 
Also, it would be well if the insurance companies declined to 
write full-coverage collision policies. The average driver will 
take far more care if he knows that part of the repair bill will 
come out of his own purse. And no part of his anatomy is.as 
sensitive as his pocketbook. 
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J. N. DING, IN THE LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


Attempt to Communicate with the Police Will Be Fruitless 
























IT'S ENOUGH 
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KELLOW 
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THIEL IN THE PHOENIX, ARIZ., REPUBLICAN 


Another Prospect for These Here Now Alienists 





Cartoons of the Aonth 


Western and National -4ffairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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Qught Te Show Us 
A Little Dryness , 





Oo ught To Show More Speed 
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bugis TO Show Judgment 
Enough To Drop It 
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Ought TO Show 
What's Under The Hat 
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DANIEL BISHOP, IN THE PORTLAND, ORE., JOURNAL 


Are You Seeing Things Too? 





BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Oughtto Shows 
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interesting Westermers 


A Scientist at Work 
ECAUSE he believes that the 
history of the prehistoric life 
of Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and other western 
states is more fascinating than 
that of the pyramids and tombs of Egypt, 
Jean Allard Jeancon has been instru- 
mental in building the Nateso Pueblo at 
Eden Park, Indian Hills, Colorado, which 
Is becoming a Mecca for artists, musi- 
cians, writers and hundreds of students of 
Indian life. He is manager of the Pueblo. 
Tucked away in the picturesque Colo- 
rado mountains, seemingly far from civili- 
zation and yet only a short automobile 
drive from Denver, this Indian village 
gives as faithful a picture of the life of the 
Pueblo Indians as would an aboriginal 
village. There you see the Indians just as 
you would see them in their homes, follow- 
ing their daily tasks, making pottery and 
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beadwork and attending to their simple 
domestic duties. 

In connection with the grounds there is 
an excellent museum containing samples 
of the best Indian handicraft obtainable. 
One house of five rooms is dedicated to 
ceremonial life and contains reproduc- 
tions of some of the most important altars 
used by the Zuni, Hopi and Navajo 
Indians. It is Jeancon’s intention to aug- 
ment these altars by ceremonial altars and 
paraphernalia of other tribes. On the 
walls of the museum are many interesting 
native pictures painted by Indians. 

Jean Allard Jeancon became interested 
in archeology and ethnology when a small 
boy, through reading books on Egyptian 
and other oriental antiquities, and decided 
to devote his life to exploring and digging 
through the ancient ruins of the pueblo 
people of North America. He has been in 
places where few other white men have 
adventured, and his first trip to Mesa 
Verde Park was made with packhorses be- 
fore roads had been built there. For more 
than thirty years he has lived with the 
Utes, Apaches, Navajos and all of the 

various Pueblo Indians. He has known 
many from their infancy, has helpe -d to 
dress and to bury their dead. Tec he 
Tewa Indians he is “Poseyemo,” tha. 
being the name given him when adopted 
into their tribe. Po—water, se—misting, 
vemo—falling. Poseyemo was the God cf 
Dew of the Tewa Indians and also their 
Messiah. Hence, giving their adopted 
member that name showed the high es- 
teem in which he is held by the red men. 

At one time Jeancon was Special Arche- 
ologist to the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution; for 
six years he was Curator and Director of 
the Department of Archeology and Eth- 
nology of the State Museum of Colorado, 
and he is one of a small group of men 
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cA Noted Ethnologist 


The 
Lady of the Fox Farm 


-A 
Champion Girl Fencer 


cA Pioneer Postmaster 


The 
President of Whitman College 


oA 
Newsboy Now a Playwright 
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quoted in the thirteenth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica as an authority 
on southwestern Indian lore. He has 
placed his services and his great reference 
library at the disposal of students who 
come to the village. Singers, story-tellers 
and men who talk about ceremonial life of 
their own people may be found at Indian 
Hills. Painters come to obtain models 
and musicians to record ancient Indian 
songs that are unique and valuable from a 
musical standpoint. 

Nateso Pueblo has been built and spon- 
sored by a group of Denver business men. 
It is a dream of the Southwest come true. 

AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 


C Jean Allard Jeancon, noted 
authority in the fields of eth- 
nology and archeology, 1s here 
seen holding a pithouse bowl, 
estimated to be about 3500 
years old, which he has just dug 
out of ruins in Southwestern 
Colorado, a find far more inter- 
esting to him than any diamond 
mine could yield. He has been 
instrumental in building Na- 
teso Pueblo, a Mecca for hun- 
dreds of students of Indian life. 
The Kiva, a ceremonial cham- 
ber at this pueblo, 1s also 
shown 
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She Raises Silver Foxes 
et black forms atop kennels 


silhouetted against a night sky; 
sharp staccato barks breaking the almost 
perfect mountain stillness, and the swift 
cat-like movement of these figures as they 
restlessly descend to explore their en- 
closures or the whereabouts of some sup- 
posed nocturnal prowler. This scene is 
characteristic of Deer Trail Silver Fox 
Farm, owned by Miss M. G. Zerbe. 
Across the Continental Divide and well 
into western Colorado where winters are 
cold and summers cool, Miss Zerbe filed 
on the government homestead land that 
was later to become the present farm site. 
She says: 

“] first thought of fox farming after the 
World War when I returned as an over- 
seas nurse. I wanted an occupation that 
would bring me a fair compensation, 
away from the rush of cities. I wanted to 
spend most of my time out of doors. So I 
turned to the foxes. Although fox farms 
are usually located in ideal vacation spots, 
raising foxes is not a vacation pursuit. 
Each animal represents a large sum of 
money and its well-being is a matter of 
financial as well as humane interest. 


“Silver foxes are the world’s leading 
epicureans. A serving of beef heart once a 
day is part of their diet, and long and loud 
are the complaints if they are under- 
weighted or the serving is delayed. They 
are partial to raisins, apples and vege- 
tables such as lettuce, cabbage and car- 
rots, but are by no means a dumping- 
ground for table scraps. They are easily 
tamed into pets. One little fellow, Spotty, 
led the litter of pups in pranks and tricks. 
He loved to be held, but once he gained 
his coveted position in my arms his in- 
quisitive little paws would strike out on 
investigating trips. My hat was a con- 
stant source of wonder for him—or was as 
long as it survived. 

“During a few early spring storms I 
brought one litter in the house. After they 
were dried out they immediately left their 
box by the kitchen stove and considered 
themselves parlor guests. They tried all 
the chairs, then began leaping from the 
floor to the library table. Young foxes are 
as playful as kittens and nearly as de- 
structive as young puppies. But I do 
enjoy them.” 

“In the seclusion of western hills, I feel 
I have found a work that is satisfying and 
profitable—and it has brought content- 
ment. What more 
could anyone desire?” 

GERTRUDE Bower. 
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An Expert with the Sword 


Boe 




















@ Miss M. G. Zerbe, owner and operator of the Deer Trail 


Silver Fox Farm, at the door of a pen. Silver foxes, 
she says, are the world’s leading epicureans, 
and they demand service accordingly 
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Miss Eugenia Holderman 1s champion 
woman fencer of the Multnomah Athletic 
ow Club in Portland, Oregon. But that 1s not 


her only accomplishment. She is a 


ine 


horsewoman—and also a fish-warden! 





A Pioneer’s Useful Career 
b fab hsesar del the prominence of political office, 
which he has never sought nor held, Frank S. 
Lusk of Missoula, Montana, has had a career which has 
taken him from cattle-wrangling on the Wyoming range 
fifty years ago to a position of national influence in 
finance and politics as a private citizen. His father, who 
originated the Spencerian system of penmanship, was 
an associate in the Bryant-Lusk & Stratton chain of 
business colleges scattered over the country years ago, 
but young Lusk came West and started ranching on the 
L’eau Qui Court river of southeastern Wyoming in the 
eventful seventies, staying until 1909. 

For seven years he was a postmaster without a job. 
Those were the days when contractors received large 
allowances for each post-office they put on the route. 
The office equipment arrived at the Lusk ranch, the 
driver threw off the occasional pouch of letters, one of 
the cowboys passed them out, and the “work” was 
done. 

For years Lusk was sole stockholder of the Wyoming 
Central railroad, branch of the Chicago & North- 
western. In accordance with law he would hold stock- 
holders’ meetings, acting as secretary to sign officially 
all papers at headquarters in Chicago later at the annual 
meeting, appoint as chairman whichever of his cowboys 
happened to be around at the time, and proceed with 
business. In addition to Lusk, now a thriving county 
seat, he located Douglas. He ranged stock over the sur- 
rounding territory, and had an influential part in help- 
ing to settle the cattle rustlers’ war. Later, in the asso- 
ciation of Streeter & Lusk, contractors, he superin- 
tended work on the old Oriental railroad projected to 
run from Kansas City to Mexico City. In 1902-03-04 
this firm built the mountain section of the Moffatt rail- 
road from Mack, Colorado, over the Utah line, then 
came to Montana and built the double tunnels for the 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, St. Paul & Milwaukee 
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railroads through the Rockies, in addition 
to similar enterprises. 

Lusk was vice-chairman of the Montana 
Commission for the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, for which the Treasure State’s 
fine building was constructed for less 
than the $50,000 appropriation. He was 
for years Montana representative on the 
executive committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association; president of the 
First National Bank of Missoula for ten 
years; president of the Missoula county 
high school board; director of the Bitter 
Root Valley Realty Trust which brought 
about the development of the famed 
Bitter Root agricultural section, and 1 
now president of the General Securities 
Company of Missoula. In 1914 he was 


f 





(Frank S. Lusk, financier, of Missoula, 
Montana, was a cattle-wrangler on the 
Wyoming range fifty years ago, also a 
postmaster without a job (can you figure 
that out?) During these fifty years he has 
butlt railroads and helped Uncle Sam, but 
refuses all political rewards. Says he likes 
to be a private citizen 
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one of forty or more bankers invited by 
the Federal Reserve Board to advise 
means of raising loans with which to buy 
up southern products, principally cotton, 
when the war threatened to stagnate the 
enterprise of the south. This was strongly 
advocated by John Skelton Williams, 
comptroller of the currency, and by the 
chairman of the Board, W. G. McAdoo. 
But when McAdoo called on Lusk, with 
whom he was well acquainted, for an 
opinion, the latter said, in effect: “Why 
buy just southern products? Why not aid 
Montana’s copper, coal and cattle situa- 
tion and stimulate the low resource prices 
of other sections also?” 

The speech crystallized sentiment 
against aiding special sections only, and 
contributed toward stabilizing the pros- 
perity of all. Lamont JOHNSON. 
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A Blind College President 
OCTOR STEPHEN B. L. PEN- 


rose has been president of Whit- 
man College at Walla Walla, Washington 
for thirty-three continuous years, the 
longest term of office held by a living 
American college president. His education 
was acquired at Williams and at Prince- 
ton, after which he went to Yale Theologi- 
cal Seminary to prepare himself for mis- 
sionary work. He taught for awhile in 
New England, then came West to fill the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church at 
Dayton, Washington. 

Whitman College was a rustic, strug- 
gling affair when Dr. Penrose was asked to 
take its presidency. Now there is not a 
building on the campus that was not built 
during his term of office. Enrollment 
is limited to five hundred to allow for the 
close contact between professor and 
student which Penrose declares is the sal- 
vation of modern education. ‘‘Whitman,” 
says Dr. Penrose, “gives its efforts to the 
making of men, not to the training of the 
specialist. It tries to teach men, not how 
to live to earn, but how to learn to live.” 





Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose has been presi- 
dent of Whitman College at Walla Waiia, 
Washington, for thirty-three years, the long- 
est term held by a living American college 
president. Blindness for the past three 
years has not interfered with his work 


Three years ago when Dr. Penrose’s 
sight began to fail he was warned by 
specialists to forego the heavy tasks he ex- 
pected his eyes to perform. But, anxicus 
that no new thought in literature escape 
him, he found it difficult to conform, and 
can now distinguish only vague forms, and 
light and dark. stranger would not 
know this. Paths and buildings of the col- 
lege are so familiar to Penrose that he 
moves about with ease. Where once he 
knew five hundred faces he recognizes five 
hundred different voices. Aside from the 
duties of his office he instructs classes in 
Logic and Philosophy and gives a weekly 
lecture. Mrs. Penrose, friend of every 
Whitman girl, reads aloud to him and 
assists him in many ways. 

Narp JONES. 





NEGRO lad with but four years 

of schooling, selling papers in the 
streets, serving as bell-boy in hotels, has 
achieved the apparently impossible. ‘‘Ap- 
pearances,” a play written by him while 
at the switch-board and between bells in 
three weeks’ time, was presented on 
Broadway, New York City, in 1925, and 
in March of this year was given to an 
amazed public in San Francisco; amazed 
because from so humble an origin so much 
talent had risen, overcoming tremendous 
obstacles and proving that faith in him- 
self was justified by the author, Garland 
Anderson. 

“Appearances” is a comedy-drama. Its 
New York premiere was preceded by 
months of discouraging endeavor to inter- 
est producers. All agreed that it was a 
good play but were unwilling to finance an 
obscure negro’s work when many recog- 
nized playwrights were ready with offer- 
ings. Anderson had succeeded in gaining 
the attention of Al Jolson who was so en- 
thusiastic over the manuscript that he 
defrayed the author’s expenses to New 
York. Eventually, finding himself with- 
out funds in the big city, Anderson con- 
ceived the idea of reading his play to a 
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He is a Playwright 





@ When Garland Anderson was a newsboy 
on San Francisco’s streets and a bell-hop in 
that city’s hotels he was a good newsie and a 
live bell-hop, but he had dreams of future 
greatness. Those dreams are now realized 
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group of distinguished people as _ his 
guests. He managed to rent the ball-room 
at the Waldorf Astoria, secured the 
patronage of the mayor and others, and 
six hundred persons attended. News- 
papers reported the meeting, money was 
raised, the play produced, and praised by 
the leading newspapers in such unquali- 
fied terms as the following: 

“The author has a dramatic sense 
which can compel tense silence and up- 
roarious bursts of applause;” “It drew 
one of the season’s most spontaneous and 
thrilling ovations;” “Respect won for the 
sincerity of the negro author;” “The 
action 1s at all times intriguing. A well 
written and constructed play;” “It offered 
a lesson that Truth will prevail and that a 
person can accomplish anything he sets 
out to do;” “ ‘Appearances’ has a skilfully 
arranged court scene of very considerable 
dramatic value and with nothing to shock 
the sensibilities.” 

Garland Anderson himself says: “I fee 
that the play is but an outward expression 
of an inner burning desire to serve human- 
ity. I had no technical training, but I 
did have faith that I could reach the 
public with my message.” J. Tf. 
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The West at Washington 


Col. William Buckhout 
Greeley, Has Earned the 
Right to Put Away Fond 
Dreams and Enjoy Pleasant 

Realities 
HE United States civil serv- 
ice is a vast training school 
for commercial and _profes- 
sional life. Your hard-boiled 


business man loves to scoff at 
tape (the while mummifying his own 





red t 
operations in system), Government busi- 
ness methods, and the men who do busi- 


ness for the Government. Maybe that is 
why he ceaselessly bleeds the civil service 
white of its best blood—on the principle 
that if he takes out of it the men 
he criticises the general level will 
rise. 

A while ago a western business 
concern made a tremendous rum- 
pus over the course of “‘a cheap 
clerk” of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for “soaking” 
it some tens of thousands of dol- 
lars for transportation charges 
which had not been collected by 
the railways in the first instance. 
After the concern had made good, 
with loud roars of protest, it 
promptly turned around and 
engaged the clerk as its traffic 
manager—at five times the salary 


him. The president of the com- 
pany explained that any man 
who had the brains to detect an 
error that got by the railway com- 
panies, and the will to squeeze a 
large sum out of his reluctant 
purse could well be employed in 
protecting said wallet. 

And so it goes; the Government 
trains them and industry abducts 
them. 

A few months ago Col. William 
Buckhout Greeley, 49, forester of 
the United States, publicly and 
oficially took issue with the lum- 
ber industry regarding the copy in 
a widely published advertise- 
ment. The criticism didn’t add 
much to the pulling power of that adver- 
tisement. Human nature being what it is 
supposed to be, one might have con- 
cluded that Col. Greeley had banged 
and bolted the door against any possi- 
bility of pursuing his professional career in 
lumberdom. On the contrary, he recently 
resigned from the headship of the Forest 
Service to become, on May 1, the execu- 

tive head of the consolidated associations 

of the Douglas fir industry. The salary is 
rumored to be anywhere from five to 
eight times what Uncle Sam has been 
grudgingly paying. 

Te ae of Washington 
and Oregon actually have engaged as 
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their ‘“‘czar’” a Government “‘bureau- 
crat,” whose ideas about how they should 
conduct their business have sometimes 
been resented by them; a man without 
any experience whatever in private busi- 
ness life. Why did they do it, with the 
woods full of masterful practical men who 
have made great careers in the lumber 
industry? 

Partly, I suspect, because they were 
convinced that a man who had ably and 
unswervingly served the Government for 
twenty-four years for a meager salary was 
the sort of man who could succeed in the 
incredibly thorny task of directing a great 
industrial association without fear or 
favor. More than that, perhaps, they 
felt that a man whose chief reward had 
been his own consciousness of faithfully 
serving the national group interest could 
be relied upon to inject into association 





Col. William Buckhout Greeley 


policy and practice a large measure of 
reconciliation of private and public inter- 
est in the administration of the greatest 
remaining forests in America. And yet it 
is certain that they know that their new 
boss will insist on policies that they have 
been reluctant to adopt. Finally, I think 
that even if the lumbermen are not them- 
selves aware of it they are moved by that 
spirit of public service which happily 
quickens equally with the expansion and 
consolidation of corporations and the en- 
largement of their powers to affect the 
public interest for weal or woe. 

I wouldn’t be surprised if many of the 
lumber lords who were responsible for the 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SuNSET’S Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


engagement of Col. Greeley are fondly 
though diffidently dreaming of the possi- 
bility of gradually inaugurating such a 
change in the utilization of their forests 
that the Pacific Northwest may look for- 
ward to self-perpetuating forest indus- 
tries. And that means much in such a 
forested country. 

On the other hand, the probabilities are 
that Col. Greeley is convinced that as 
chief of a great lumbering group, operat- 
ing in the magnificent virgin forests that 
are to be the backbone of the American 
lumber industry, and of many of the 
numerous industries that are dependent 
upon it, he can do more to ad- 
vance forestry in practice than he 
possibly can as chief of the vast 
national forests. As the latter he 
is merely an administrator; 
governmental forestry is an ac- 
complished fact. 

There remains the huge work 
of introducing forestry methods 
into private forests. It is a task 
that many thoughtful men con- 
sider almost impossible; having 
regard for the American scene as a 
whole—so different from the 
European scene. Granting that it 
is not inherently infeasible, sus- 
tained forests in the Pacific North- 
west face tremendous difficulties, 
involving not only the ancient 
traditions and imbedded habits of 
the industry, but of adverse pub- 
lic policies, baffling problems of 
finance and insurance, the relent- 
less pressure of competing indus- 
trial groups; regulation of output, 
under state and federal laws that 
put a premium on wasteful over- 
production and destructive intra- 
group competition. It is a 
stupendous administrative under- 
taking, but even more so is it 
creative and constructive. The 
foundations of a towering new 
structure must be laid at the same 
time that an industrial organism 
that is the mainstay of two com- 
monwealths must be kept alive and vigor- 
ous in the face of the most distressing 
ledger realities. Lumber must be pres- 
ently sold in great volume and at good 
profit or there will be no incentive to or 
feasibility of voluntarily growing new 
forests for the industry of the future. The 
mature timber of now must finance the 
mature timber that is to be. It is up to 
Col. Greeley to find a way to eat hugely of 
the Northwest forest cake and keep it. 


bo jdelese this is all just fanciful 

conjecture; maybe Col. Greeley 

is simply moving on to a better job, con- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Studios Modernized Swiss chalet homein Berke- 


ley, California, of Dr. Sydney Kinnear 
Smith. The roofis apan tile; the upper timbers 
stained; the balcony railings band-sawn; the shut- 
ters green; the two lower stories plainly plastered, 
stucco replacing in the West the stone of Switzerland. 
The value of the chalet for steep hillsides has greatly impressed 
those who have seen old-world chalets clinging to Alpine rocks 


The Modified Swiss Chalet 
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HE value of the Swiss chalet 
for steep hillsides has never 
been doubted by one who 

has seen old world chalets clinging 
to Alpine rocks. Modernized and 
modified by western demands, the 
sturdy, simple character of this 
type of home, seeming to have 
sprung from the ground like some 
deep-rooted mountain pine, makes 
it appropriate for hill-building. 
Prime among the factors that con- 
tribute to this natural effect and 
avoid the haphazard look that a 
steep slope gives to a wrongly 
(Continued on page 76) 


Western Homes and Gardens 
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HE living-room, twenty 
by thirty-one feet, 1s a baro- 
nial hall. The walls are 
of Philippine mahogany, 
waxed. Floors are oak, 
stained dark. The fire- 
place 1s a reproduction of 
one in an old English inn. 
The balcony above has 
band-sawn rails and is 
hung with Persian rugs 
and prints 





HE dining-room in the 
chalet home of Dr. Sydney 
Kinnear Smith has the 
simplicity of the Middle 
Ages inits substantial and 
utilitarian design as a 
whole. Walls are rough 
textured plaster, a light 
terra cotta in tone. Wood- 
work 1s redwood, waxed. 
Doors and hardware are 
hand-made. Floor ts red 
concrete in small squares 


Western 
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HE redwood  refectory 
table and the twin dressers, 
one not seen in the picture, 
are relieved of severity by 
appropriate carving. Old 
pewter and European 
china give a decorative 
note. At left 1s a flight of 
inner brick stairs with 
tron railing, leading down 
to this sunnily windowed 
room from the baronial 
hall on the second floor 





Western Homes and Gardens 


Flagstones 
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S there anywhere a garden 
scene lovelier than this? 
Flagstones have an espe- 

cial importance well defined 
here. Indeed, the same may 
be said of concrete in its fur- 
ther foundational use as to 
stairway approaches, wall 
and fountain. The delicacy 
of wrought-iron 1n the gate 15 
supplemented by the delicacy 
of nature’s handiwork in foli- 
age and flowers, and the tree’s 
staunch bole seems to comple- 
ment the strength of the wall. 
A perfect whole! Home of Mrs. 
Frederick Kimball Stearns, 
Los Angeles, California 
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the storm-beaten slope for Timberline 
Cabin, four miles away. There he ob- 
tained help, but when he returned with 
the rescue party to the protruding rock 
which had meagerly sheltered Miss Vaille, 
he found her body a few feet away, frozen 
in the snow. 

It was several days before the blizzard 
abated and her body could be carried 
down. Incidentally, one of the members 
of the rescue party, who turned back for 
Timberline Cabin when he became nearly 
exhausted with the cold, lost his way in 
the blinding storm and was not found 
until almost six weeks later. In the latter 
part of the following February his body 
was discovered far below timberline and 
only 200 yards from a mountain inn, 
where, had he known, shelter and warmth 
awaited him 

The building of the Vaille Memorial 
presented tremendous difficulties. All of 
the sand and cement used in its construc- 
tion had to be carried on burros over a 
narrow trail for a distance of six miles and 
on human backs for a distance of half a 
mile up a steep slope covered with boul- 


A Life-Saving Mountain Memorial 


(Continued from page 33) 


ders varying in size from that of an ordi- 
nary wash tub to that of the average resi- 
dential building. In carrying the sand 
and cement from the terminus of the 
horse trail, one man with a load of ninety 
to a hundred pounds made only seven 
trips each day. The seven miles thus tra- 
versed in this high altitude constituted an 
old-fashioned honest day’s toil. 

Water, used in the cement, was carried, 
in special containers made for the purpose, 
on human backs for a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile. Rafters and timbers 
were fetched on burros from below timber- 
line and the door and window fixtures 
were carried from the nearest road, seven 
miles away. 

Work on the memorial was carried on 
during the latter part of September and 
the early part of October, 1926—that 
time of the year when storms are frequent 
and often severe in altitudes above 13,000 
feet. On many days workmen were ac- 
tually forced from their work by the se- 
verity of the driving wind and sleet, and, 


finally, near the middle of the month, the 
task had to be entirely abandoned until 
the return of summer weather. 

The Vaille Memorial, by the way, is the 
second shelter located above timberline 
on the peak, another stone cabin having 
been constructed at the terminus of the 
horse trail on the Boulder Field by the 
Rocky Mountain National Park Service 
during August and September of 1926. 

The latter cabin is a story and a half 
structure built almost entirely of native 
stone and cement. It is a larger cabin 
than the Vaille Memorial, having a floor 
dimension of about 14 x 20 feet and a 
maximum height of 16 feet. The upper 
half story is to be equipped with cots and 
bedding, while the lower room will be fur- 
nished with a large heating stove and filled 
with a plentiful supply of fire wood packed 
from timberline. 

Both the Vaille Memorial and the Na- 
tional Park shelter cabin, which are a half 
mile apart, will be greatly instrumental in 
preventing the recurrence of tragedies 
similar to that connected with Miss 


Vaille’s death. 





Testing 


get anywhere in preventable deaths we 
cannot treat the disease when it is too far 
advanced. The same holds true in cases 
of delinquent children. How, then, are 
we attempting to determine potential de- 
linquency in youngsters, and what success 
have we had? 

We have been using an extended series 
of tests, which, when combined with other 
data we secure, enable us to draw certain 
conclusions, by no means unsatisfactory. 

One of these tests is a modification of 
one devised by Dr. R. S. Woodworth of 
Columbia, conceived at the time of the 
world war with the intention of “shelling 
out the nuts” from the other soldiers. The 
test is helpful in identifying those of psy- 
copathic tendency—men at the halfway 
point between sanity and unreason; men 
who, if allowed to go their way are likely 
to become a serious menace to society. 
modification of this test has been given, 
under my direction, to many children, and 
we are finding that the results are bringing 
to light some extraordinarily interesting 
facts. 

Another test that we have used is as 
follows. Take a large sheet of paper. 
Mark on it a large circle with a pencil. 
Then, at fairly regular points around the 
circle mark five smaller circles, the largest 
the size of a dollar, the smallest that of a 
dime. (The small circles are drawn on 
the circumference of the big circle.) Look 
at the small circles carefully. Very care- 
fully: impress their positions on your 
mind. Now, pencil in hand, close your 
eyes. Mark a cross in each of the five 
circles. 

If you have tried this, you will have 
found that you might possibly mark one 


[su 


or the 


(Continued from page 25) 


or two or possibly even three of the circles 
—but some few children in each group 
have marked crosses in the exact middle 
of each of the circles! How? I do not be- 
lieve I need to tell you. Jt is impossible 
with the eyes closed. The child was re- 
quested to keep his eyes tightly shut, but 
no one can tell, by watching a group of 
twenty children, which eyes are keeping 
a very little open. 


ERHAPS this test hasn’t meant any- 

thing. Perhaps the child who marked 
the crosses exactly (and unfairly) merely 
wanted to “be smart” or to do perfectly 
what he or she was asked. Let us try 
another test. 

A double sheet of paper is given each 
child. All are asked to answer, in writ- 
ing, a number of questions on the first 
sheet, but insufficient time is allowed 
for any child to answer them. Time is 
called. The children are told to open the 
double-sheet, and correct their own an- 
swers, which they find on the second of 
the sheets. They do, and usually a few of 
the children copy in some of the answers 
they did not get. We know about it, for 
the first answers, honestly made, marked 
through from sheet to sheet, while the 
answers dishonestly copied down do not! 
The test is printed upon parafhin paper.* 

This, again, may mean nothing. But 
suppose it was the same child or children 
who marked the circles correctly. Suppose 
that it was the child who abstracted the 


*Professor Terman is emphatic in stating that only a 
few of the tests are explained, and that all of them are 
needed before deductions may be drawn.—S. H. S. 
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penny? Might it not mean something 
then? Is there not a possibility that we 
are on the track of something? 

Let us go still further. The children 
are asked eighty or more apparently 
immaterial questions, such as: 

Do you know who discovered America? 

Do you know how to play checkers? 

Do you know the Roman numbers up 
up to 100? 

Do you know what causes the tides? 

Do you know where Calcutta is? 

Do you know where airbrakes are used? 

And when the children have indicated 
those which they believe they understand 
and know, either well, fairly well, or not 
at all, they are given a following and re- 
lated test; they are asked to draw a line 
under the word which makes the sentence 
true, as: 

America was discovered by Drake, 
Columbus, Balboa, Cook. 

The king-row is used in checkers, cards, 
dominoes, croquet. 

The Roman number for 49 is XCIV, 
LXXIX, MCLIX, XLIX. 

Tides are sieeail by winds, ocean cur- 
rents, attraction of the moon. 

Calcutta is in India, Egypt, Siberia, 

€Xico. 

Airbrakes are used on bicycles, air- 
planes, balloons, trains. 

Rather a silly lot of questions? Yet, 
suppose again that the same few children 
who were too successful (who really failed 
in the honesty tests) are the ones who de- 
clared they knew almost all of the informa- 
tion asked—until they were forced to ex- 
pose their scanty knowledge in the second 
test. Suppose that the partially dishonest 
child also evidences—braggadocio in an 
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Never a car so Beautiful 
and Never a car so Goo 


Today’s Buick brings to its owner a higher degree 
of beauty than any other car in the Buick field— 





















—the beauty of smart, low lines—the beauty of 
radiant colors—and the beauty of princely inte- \ 
riors upholstered and appointed in rare good taste. a 


Accompanying this outward beauty—and giving it 
real meaning—is the superlative goodness and 
reliability of Buick engineering. 


Buick’s sealed chassis— Buick’s famous Valve-in- 
Head six-cylinder engine—Buick’s double-drop 
frame—Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers—these and other advanced features pro- 
vide power, getaway and riding luxury without 
equal in the Buick field. 


See Buick — drive it—compare it with cars costing 
a great deal more—and you'll agree there was 
never a car so beautiful and never a car so good! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
SEDANS $1195 to $1995 ’ COUPES $1195 to $1850 
SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The 
G. M. A. C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 
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unusual degree, a trait often present in 
famous criminals of minor age. Are we 
not slowly being justified in finding signifi- 
cance in the results? Do they not become 
a pointing finger? 

Here is a similar test. The children are 
asked to mark all of the books they have 
read, and are given a list of fifty titles— 
“Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, 

The Boy Thief,” “The Guns of Bull 
Run,” “Hans Brinker,” “By Pike and 

ke,” “Huckleberry Finn,” “The Friday 

urders,” “Penrod” . : 

What? You yourself do not remember 
reading some of these books? Naturally 
not. Neither have any of the children, 
for some twenty of the titles have never 
been printed! What of the child who 
says he has read them all? Nothing—un- 
less he happens (only it is not a question 
of happening!) to be the same child who 
failed in the honesty and braggadocio 
tests. 

You can readily see the purpose of all 
these tests—to locate those children who 
may become delinquents. Solution of 
the problem, and corrective measures, is 
then the next step. We will come to that 
later. 

To continue, suppose that the child who 
has consistently failed in the tests is also 
the one who prefers (and indicates it in a 
test) as his playmate a boy described as 
follows: : 

“Bill Evans is fourteen, and is the leader 
of his gang. He always manages to get his 
‘men home after they have had a good time 
around the poolroom. Just last week they 
saw Tom Mix at the movies without paying.”’ 
Was there any chance. at all that he 

would have preferred Dick, who 

“joined the Boy Scouts as soon as he was 
old enough. Dick did not like it at first; the 
drill and the rules were too hard. Now he is 
a troop leader and is planning a camp in the 
mountains next summer—?”’ 

_And can’t you guess which of the four 
given responses this child would have 
marked in the following test, to indicate 
what he thinks of Boy Scouts, chums, 
etc. Is it difficult to figure out? I do not 
believe you will guess any incorrectly: 

BOY SCOUTS: They have too many rules 

It is not much fun 

They are regular fellows 

They are like sissies. 

CHUMS: It is hard to go without them 
You cannot always trust them 
They sometimes squeal on you 
It is best to have them in your 
gang. 

HAVING Gives you a chance to get away 

A PAPER from home 

ROUTE: Youcan earn some money 


You have a chance to go around 
alone 

You don’t have to do so many 
lessons. 


Another, and one of the most promising 
of the tests thus far used for ferreting out 
those whose minds are running along de- 
linquent trends is the word association 
test, a little like the Kent-Rosanoff test 
used with the insane. A word is called out, 
and the subject is asked to give in answer 
the first word which comes to his mind. 
With children the words called out—the 
stimulus words—are all especially selected 
as being words of double meaning. For 
example, when “Term” is called out to 
the children, the response “school!” comes 
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far oftener from normal children than 
from pre-delinquents or delinquents; the 
latter are more likely to respond with 
“jail” or “sentence”. 

One hundred words of this type were 
given to reform school boys and to non- 
delinquents. The result of the test almost 
completely separated the two groups. 
There were only three cases of overlapping! 

Isn’t all of this giving a sort of cross- 
section of ideas and ideals and conduct, 
social or otherwise? And yet let me re- 
peat that the results mean little until the 
data from the many tests have been com- 
bined and found to agree with each other. 
Then—haven’t we discovered something! 

When a given child reacts similarly to 
test after test, and we follow the child up, we 
are pretty certain to find overt symptoms of 
delinquency already developing! 

Until the application of these tests it 
was generally understood that there was a 
close relationship between criminality and 
mental deficiency. There is perhaps some 
connection, but the relationship is nothing 
like so close as we used to think. Plenty 
of delinquents are of average or even of 
superior intelligence, and these are exactly 
the ones who are the least likely, in the 
early stages, to be identified as problem 


A Mountain 


By Mary Caro.tyn Davies 


A mountain ts a friendly thing; 
[t heals the hurts that cities bring. 


cases. ‘hey may have long careers as 
clever criminals—they may even get to 
the gallows—before being found out. 

The feeble-witted child can be easily 
discovered, but the potentially dangerous 
criminal must be discovered also, and 
earlier than we have ever done it before. 
It is toward these dangerous children that 
we must work; the importance of so doing 
is obvious. 

The cost of vice and crime is well over 
several billions of dollars annually in the 
United States. But $5,000,000 would en- 
able us to establish several child clinics and 
to fund a complete and exhaustive investi- 
gation of all phases of pre-delinquency 
among children. We are scratching the 
surface, and we find the layer of rock be- 
low the earth to be worth dynamite. That 
many delinquents can be identified while 
still in the “pre” stage is no longer a wild 
theory. It will soon be possible to deter- 
mine a Hickman or a antl or Loeb 
before they are ready for the noose or the 
bars. A few million dollars is a small sum 
to pay for that—for society’s betterment 
and safety, even if you don’t consider the 
individuals saved! 

Once we are able to say “this child is 
headed for delinquency” we will be ready 
to start in with the cure. 

The cure! I haven’t any cure-all. It 
would be a mistake, at this time, to set 
down anything other than hard fact. 
Theories, unproven, are apt to be danger- 
ous. 

I am, however, definitely and firmly in 
favor of the twenty-four-hour public 
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school, which is exactly what the name 
implies. This would enable us to help 
immeasurably the children who need to 
get back on the track again, and it would 
give us a valuable opportunity for addi- 
tional investigation. There are already 
several schools of this nature. They are 
not reform schools. They are not intended 
to punish the children. They are not 
under the jurisdiction of any court or 
court officer. They are only one thing— 
a school. 


HE closest parallel to them is 

the private school for the “un- 
usual” or “abnormal” child. How 
many times have you heard (as I have 
heard) that a youngster was sent to 
some special private school, and, after 
several years, was again ready to cope 
satisfactorily and happily with his fel- 
lows? He was given special attention, 
special watching, special moral train- 
ing. If these schools are successful, there 
is no reason to suppose that the twenty- 
four-hour public school would not be 
equally so. And since they would be 
under the jurisdiction of the school de- 
partment, and have the assistance of com- 
petent psychologists and psychiatrists, the 
chances are exceedingly favorable that 
these schools would mark a long step to- 
ward the solution of the child-delinquent 
problem. 

We must go deeper than we have to 
date in investigating the causes of delin- 
quency. It is hardly necessary to em- 
phasize again that the ‘“‘clever” child, who 
might be identified as a pre-delinquent, 
has been almost entirely overlooked up to 
now, and that he—or she—is precisely the 
one whose guardianship it is important 
for the State to assume. Such guardian- 
ship means the removal (and research will 
show the exact way) of the criminal ten- 
dency, and undoubtedly the training of 
the child to take the place to which he is 
entitled, and which his intelligence wil! 
then forge for him. The time has come 
to do this by discovering him—and all 
other potential criminals—early. -\s 
early as possible. 

In medicine, when the germ of a disease 
is discovered and isolated, the disease is 
almost always conquerable. Similarly, 
we must get under our “psychological 
microscope” the germ of delinquency. 
Then we will find the educational and 
psychological anti-toxins! 

The value of this immunizing of de- 
linquent and criminal tendencies cannot 
be measured. Even a slight reduction of 
the number of future criminals would 
justify any expense. But just the cost of © 
the vearly increase of convicts would be 
sufficient to pay for the investigations— 
it would pay us twenty-fold! 

Our problem, then, lies in finding the 
pre-delinquent. 

We want to make him a high-school 
graduate instead of a reform-school gradu- 
ate. 

We want to make him—or her—a valu- 
able citizen. 

In many cases this is entirely possible. 

. It is our intention to keep the pre-delin- 
quent from becoming a delinquent. Th: 
reduction of the rest of the chain, link by 
link—reform-school, pentitentiary—wi!! 
come about naturally. 
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ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 
the apparently rash prediction that 
the day would come when we could talk to 
other countries, even across wide expanses 
of water. That was shortly after the his- 
Boston and 


toric conversation between 


Cambridge, a distance of two miles. 

Bell’s vision was made a reality when in 
1926 New York and London spoke to- 
gether in two way conversation, and when 
in 1927 this service was opened to the pub- 
lic between any point in the U. S. A. and 


Great Britain. Since then, Mexico has 








| Widening the Telephone Horizon 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


been brought into speaking dis- 
tance; important cities of continen- 
tal Europe have come within the 
voice horizon of the United States. 

Even more important, the Bell System 
in the United States now embraces 18,500,- 
ooo telephones—a growth for the past year 
of more than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each other 
from practically any point in this country 
to any other, and may talk beyond our 
borders and across the sea. That is mea- 
surable progress in widening America’s 
telephone horizon. 




























































fist into the pale face. Captain Ransom 
fell as if dead. 

But in these few seconds Joan had 
picked up the hat-box and was racing 
toward the open door. After her, his 
eyes glittering insanely, ran Rouse. As 
she reached the door he caught hold of 
her blouse, ripping it to the shoulder. 
Joan screamed, and breaking away, 
leaped from the top step. As she struck 
the ground she stumbled; then Rouse 
seized her brutally, tearing the hat-box 
from her grasp. Once more Joan screamed, 
and Rouse’s hands closed upon her 
throat. 

“T’ll choke the life out of ye!” he said 
hoarsely. 

As Joan’s breath was shut off in the 
agony of strangulation, and her con- 
sciousness ebbed, a wild shout sounded. 
Her eyes rolled piteously in the direction 
of the shout, but what she saw caused 
her heart to leap. For Orokolo, the 
faithful, was running toward them, his 
black face twisted in a hideous grimace. 
He was brandishing a knife and uttering 
shrill incantations. 

Rouse released his hold on Joan and 
whipped out his pistol. Twice he fired 
at the charging native, but Orokolo’s 
Kula charms, and the fury of his rush for 
revenge upon this man who had beaten 
him and was now torturing the “white 
missy,” carried him through unscathed. 
With whirling arms he closed upon Rouse 
and his voice rose in a savage yell of 
triumph. Rouse, gasping horribly, reeled 
backward, one hand clutching at his 
heart, where the hilt of a knife protruded 
from a widening stain of crimson. 

Joan had not fainted. Her breath 
was coming easier now, but she had 
shut her eyes to blot out this horror. 
Whien she opened them again she saw 
Rouse lying very still upon the ground 
and Orokolo making weird gestures over 
him. Stooping, the black man seized 
Rouse’s thick hair and began dragging 
him away. Across the clearing this 
gruesome spectacle passed and disap- 
peared in the jungle. Joan sat up, 
murmuring a prayer of gratitude. Then 
she remembered Captain Ransom, and 
struggling to her feet, hurried up the 
bamboo steps into the raz. 


| & air CHEEVER, followed by 
Murchison and Ringquist, their faces 
strained with anxiety, came running to 
the edge of the clearing. At the sight of 
Giwi, the sentry, standing calmly at 
his post, Julian halted and wiped the 
perspiration from his eyes. 


“Thank God!” he exclaimed with 
relief. “I thought they’d all been 
massacred.” 


“Only the old man,” muttered Murchi- 
son grimly. 

Julian and the others advanced 
quickly to the steps of the ravi. There 
sat Orokolo, his arms folded, an inscrut- 
able smile on his thick lips. 


“Where is the white missy?” de- 
manded Julian. 
“Orokolo guard white missy,” the 


black man replied gravely. 
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“Joan!” called Julian. 

There was a movement inside the 
ravi; then Joan appeared in the doorway. 

“We had a frightful scare,” he said, 
“Thank Heaven, you’re safe. We found 
Rouse—down there by the stream.” 

“We ban t’ought you vas all killed,” 
put in Ringquist. 

“Who could have done it?” 
asked. 

Then Orokolo stood up, flexing his 
ebony muscles, one hand on the knife at 
his belt. And on the blade of his knife 
was a dark stain. 

“Orokolo killum,” he declared proudly, 
“Orokolo kill anybody hurt white missy!” 

The three men standing below stared 
at him. Julian’s pale face showed an 
expression of fear and revulsion; Murchi- 
son’s narrow eyes gleamed queerly for an 
instant, and the corner of his tight mouth 
lifted in an exultant smile; Ringquist 
shook his head solemnly. 

“By yiminy,” he exclaimed, “‘you done 
a fine yob!”” And he flung down the small 
boar he had been carrying over his shoulder. 
“Whoosh! Now ve gon have a square 
meal!” 

Joan and Julian looked at each other, 
as if they alone were concerned over the 
violent death of Rouse, much as they had 
both feared and detested him. 

“He deserved to die,” 
quietly. 

“Yes, but—all the same, it’s—it’s 
terrible!” Julian turned away. A dread 
had entered his own heart. How did any 
of them know but that they might share 
the same fate within a few hours? This 
Orokolo, who had set himself up as 
Joan’s bodyguard, practised the ghastly 
rites of the head-hunters. Could anyone 
trust him now? Julian shuddered. 

Ringquist and Murchison, carrying 
the wild pig between them, were moving 
off toward the roasting-pit. Julian 
stared after them. How could they think 
of food? And yet, he rebuked himself, 
this was no time for his nerves to give 
way. Death was ever-present in this 
sinister place. His turn might come next. 
Well, Rouse was gone now. Rouse was 
out of the way. He looked up at Joan 
and some vestige of his old-time debonair 
manner returned. 

“T want to talk to you, Joan,” he said. 

“Very well,” she answered. 

“T’ll be back in a few minutes.” He 
turned then, and crossed the clearing 
to the hut, where he had cached his 
precious and fast diminishing store of 
tobacco. As he lighted a cigarette to 
steady his nerves, he glanced up at the 
sky. Dun-colored clouds in fantastic 
shapes obscured the sun of early after- 
noon. Ringquist and Murchison and 
Paitoto were skinning the wild pig, while 
another Kanaka kindled a fire in the 
roasting-pit. Julian concentrated on the 

roblem before him. Joan had always 
st desirable to him. Now, with jewels 
worth two million dollars in her posses- 
sion, she was even more desirable. But 


Julian 


Joan said 
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his procedure would require the utmost 
discretion and diplomacy. 

For several minutes he sat, marshaling 
his arguments with all the shrewd fore- 
thought of a lawyer preparing a case; 
then he rose and walked across to the 
steps of the ravi. Orokolo had left his 
post and was conferring with one of the 
native sentries on the hillock. Quietly 
Julian mounted the steps, his worn 
rubber-soled yachting shoes making no 
sound. Then, at the doorway, he drew 
back swiftly, catching his breath. 

In the dim interior of the house Joan 
was on her knees before one of the native 
mementoes of the dead—a_ grotesque 
basket on legs, made of woven reeds or 
rattan, perhaps intended to represent a 
crocodile. Its great mouth stretched 
wide, and into this opening Joan was 
stuffing something. The lacquer hat-box! 

His heart pounding, Julian softly 
crept down the steps. Then with a gay 
whistling he climbed the steps again and 
knocked on the log door-jam. 

“Hello,” he said, smiling affably, 
when she appeared. “Won’t you come 
out a while? I’ve some things I want 
to say to you.” 

She assented, and as they went down 
the steps together he added: “I meant 
to ask you before how Captain Ransom 
is feeling.” 





O solicitous was his manner that Joan 

was, for the moment, disarmed. 

She told him that Captain Ransom’s 

temperature was down almost to normal; 

that he had recovered quickly from 

Rouse’s blow. Julian listened to the 

details of that atrocity and shook his 
head with sympathetic concern. 

“Rouse was a swine,” he said. ‘You 
must know what I thought of him. That’s 
what I want to talk to you about.” They 
sat down on a log under a tall sago palm. 
“Joan—” his manner was very earnest 
“_we’ve had an unfortunate misunder- 
standing. I want to straighten it out. 
It’s—it’s been worrying me more than 
you'll ever know. This whole affair has 
been such a nightmare that I wonder if 
any of us are really sane, but you’ve got 
to understand one thing—whatever Rouse 
may have done, I had no part in any of 
it, so help me God!” 

Joan looked at him, and so eager and 
sincere was his expression that she began 
to believe they had done him an injustice 
in linking him with Rouse’s murderous 
treacheries. 

With all his old charm that had 
attracted her at Guam, Julian pleaded 
his cause, pointing out with infinite skill 
that he had taken no part in any of Rouse’s 
plots; and Joan’s credulity was touched. 
When he saw that he was winning his 
case he leaned toward her. 

“Joan,” he said impressively, ‘‘we’re 
in danger here, every hour we stay— 
great danger. While there’s still a chance, 
oo away!” 

“But— 

“We've risked our lives for these 
jewels—and now we’ve got them. They 

(Continued on page 92) 
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c {merican mothers are bearing’— 


better babies 


since the introduction 
of this salt 


No longer is it necessary for women 

to develop simple goiter during preg- 

nancy, giving birth to goitrous babies 
as a consequence. 


For the use of Morton’s Iodized Salt 

throughout pregnancy makes it virtually 
impossible for either mother or child to 
have this all-too-common affiction. 


Babies who are born with simple goiter have 
a greatly reduced chance of living through 
infancy. Even if they do survive they are very 
unlikely to develop properly, either physically 


or mentally. 


Thus every expectant mother should 
heed the advice of health authorities 
and use Morton’s Iodized Salt. 


Made by one of America’s oldest and 
most reliable salt makers, each package 
contains exactly 2/100 of 1% of tasteless 
iodine . . . enough to make goiter practi- 
cally impossible but not enough to disturb 
the most delicate system. 


Get Morton’s Iodized Salt from your grocer at 
once and use it on the table and in cooking. 
It’s good for the entire family. Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Hamel—He’ll make his way up; wriggling 
like a worm; doesn’t care what rot-heaps 
he burrows through to get there.” 

Her small fingers, slipped over his 
mouth, rebuked him most effectively. He 
took her hand, rose, and they went slowly 
up the trail to Silver River cliff. 

Watching the fire, a distant, diminutive 
thing, they sat apart on the grey rocks of 
the cliff, apart from all the camp guests of 
Hamel, who had trooped to the cliff to 
enjoy the spectacle of a forest fire safely 
removed. White billows of smoke un- 
furled above Black Canyon, to be 
shredded away sharply south when the 
wind caught them. Slowly the fire ate its 
way out of Black Canyon, over the ridge 
and into the dense timber of the small 
owners. The north wind was too high to 
sweep it into the leaping crown fire, travel- 
ing with the wind’s speed itself; the red 
front line crawled from tree to tree over 
the combustible duff and burned its way 
forward. 


tS gas depended on the wind. The 
north wind of summer, Harvey 
knew, blew steadily all day or shifted into 
the east and blew steadily from that quar- 
ter; it might shift back and forth, but it 
meant a day of fierce, dry gale from either 
or both quarters. 

He considered the cliff. It was an island 
riding above the forested ranges, shaped 
like a battleship, a quarter mile long, 
narrow, sheer-sided, sharp-prowed. Silver 
River rushed in a full flood from the lava 
hold on its after deck and poured over the 
verge of the cliff. Only where the trail 
zigzagged up might the cleft sides of the 
high bench be climbed. 

Harvey called, once, to Hamel. After 
five minutes Hamel came, smiling with 
elation. 

“Train your opera glasses,” ordered 
Harvey, “‘six points left of the smoke over 
Black Canyon. Watch the little white 
feathery clouds there. Hamel, the wind’s 
switching east, and it switches mighty fast 
when it starts. Your rangers aren’t half- 
way here, by now. They’ll never get a 
trench south of this cliff. You’d better 
send your guests back to camp and send 
them quick; give ’em ten minutes to pack 
and allow Newkirk two hours to lead ’em 
out of here.” 

“Rot!” rejoined Hamel, lowering his 
glasses. “It would take it a day to eat 
across the two miles from the canyon to 
this cliff. If it does turn this way, very 
well; by that time we’ll have a trench for 
it to rub its nose in. And I don’t mind 
telling you, Hall, just how deposed you 
are. I’ll do the reporting to John Towne’s 
office. I’ll report how his timber was pro- 
tected, by me—first. Heh-heh! Let the 
other burn.” 

Harvey’s gaze was lost on the simmer- 
ing sky. “It’s going to be a low, whipping 
easter,” he announced. ‘Hamel, you 
don’t know your stuff. Get your guests 
out of here.” 

With another scornful laugh and a 
frown at Dorothy, the secretary lum- 
bered away. 

Dorothy crouched beside the ex-super- 
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Crown Fire 


(Continued from page 23) 


visor on a log as he studied the smoke 
piling out of Black Canyon. 

He was tense, still. Abruptly he arose, 
gaze glued on the fire. He muttered, once, 
“By George— 

“Look!”’ He seized her arm. Up the 
southwest wall of the canyon the smoke- 
line crept. It topped the canyon, was 
caught by the gale, the whistling summer 
gale of the high summits. It was a half- 
mile west of the canyon Harvey pointed. 
There, on Sefiorita’s forested slopes, far 
from the smoke-line, a tiny sparkle, faint 
yellow in the sunlight, snapped. A shred 
of smoke whipped up, vanished. Wind 
and flame, in the forest, mean crown fre, 
most dreaded devastator of all. 

Harvey leaped and ran. “Crown fire!” 
he cried to the youths and girls in knickers 
and anti-sunburn cream. “High-tail it for 
the trail. This cliff will catch it.” 

In this, too, he was too late. He felt the 
wind, hot and stifl'ng, pushing strongly 
against him. And back, at the prow of the 
bluff where the trail crept down, a crack- 
ling drew his eyes, drew all eyes; a blaze 
ran up a doty fir and the tree, its heart a 
pillar of balsam, exploded and crashed 
down. The fire had leaped the distance! 
From Sefiorita’s high sides to the cliff-top 
it had flown, brands and flaming branches 
driven on the wind like spears; and over 
the cliff’s forest it raced, high, in the fir- 
tops, while a rain of burning cones, limbs, 
hot pitch fell: crown fire. The wind had 
outplayed Hamel. 

Hysteria broke loose. Hamel’s guests 
rushed to escape. Some considered the 
river; it was seven feet deep, a smooth 
canal cut in the rock, rushing violently to 
its falls. Even a good swimmer could not 
risk the plunge. Girls crouched and wept 
and screamed; the city-bred men stood 
helpless and ready to take orders. 

Desperately Harvey herded them to the 
precipice farthest from the fire. And the 
fire, he knew, would require but a few 
moments to sweep the table-like top of the 
cliff. Hamel peered over the verge and 
lowered his feet. There was below him a 
drop of six hundred feet. Other men 
crowded close, seeking, hoping, for some 
miraculous way down the cliff. 

Below them, on the lower ranges 
stretching away to Senorita, fire puffed up 
here and there where brands had fallen 
out of the wind. And beyond the cliff, in 
John Towne’s timber, branches from the 
cliff were driven, were dropped, and in a 
dozen spots John Towne’s timber was 
aflame. 

Harvey dragged the secretary back on 
the cliff. “You can’t get down,” he 
snarled. “Stand and take it.” 

Hamel’s strength was the strength of 
fear. He tore loose. Harvey dropped a 
hammerlock on him, extracted the re- 
volver from Hamel’s pocket and _ held 
them all, livid or limp with fear, in a little 
stricken group, waiting. Dorothy worke 
over a diminutive blonde from Beverly 
Hills, who had fainted and lay rigid, her 
petulant lips blue. 

Crown fire is swift. 


The cliff, thrust 
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high above the ranges, caught the 

drive of the hot wind. A few seconds 

passed since the first brand had struc 
the first doty toppled. Each giant fir bg 
came a torch, white-hot, roaring, ify 
pitchy needles incandescent; and shee 
and blotches of yellow flame unloosed 
leaped to further tree-tops, flashe 
leaped, herded by the wind. The fig 
raced. It seemed instantaneous, the 

of the vast yellow sheets across the topg 
the forest. And behind them they left 
fire to burn for days, a crackling and rig 
gluttonous snore as the trunks we 
burned away. The earth, duff-covere 
burned and poured off an acrid wht 
smoke. Somewhere above an eag 
screamed, scorched, fleeing on the wind. 

The moments, each an eternity, dragge 
on. Dorothy had turned instinctively 
Harvey, and he held her, stroking 
hair, waiting. The heat scorched the 
like a fever. The others were quiet no 
The sobs, the curses had ceased. The 
stood and waited. 

“Look! Look!” Harvey whispered. 
had never taken his eyes from the rushin 
flames. Now he saw them hesitate, leaj 
high against the yellow sun, swir! coq 
fusedly. And they left the west and set 
flowing south. Harvey whispered to hin 
self what might have been a blasphem 
but was in fact a prayer. 


HE wind had whipped about. 

was again the north wind. And 
little corner of green, unburned timbe 
remained standing on the cliff. Wh 
Harvey did to stop the slow fire entirel 
was to order all to work, with saplingg 
prodding out a trench across which th 
slow fire could not crawl. 

It was dark by the time the older treé 
had fallen and lay flaming; the younge 
trees still stood or leaned, their trunk 
slowly burning and stark torches. Harve 
ventured among them and considered th 
head of the trail. Westward John Towne} 
timber burned, northward as far as Senor 
ita and Black Canyon all the ranges wer 
red and glowing and the night sky te 
flected an inferno below. A yellow ligh| 
was everywhere. Harvey waded ankle 
deep in coals and hot blue ash, and thi 
uppers of his boots burned. But a quartet 
mile would take him down to the rive 
below the falls, and there he might Iasi 
two logs together and ride out of the burr 
ing forest on the foaming river— 





blue grouse, half-burned, half dead. Ti 
Hamel he said: “You can find plenty ¢ 
them to last you. In two or three dajj 
it'll be cool enough for you to wade out 
You know the way. Just follow the rive! 
Miss Towne and I are leaving.” 

“You can’t!” panted the secretary. ° 
order you, if necessary—you’re neede 
here to help us. You can’t leave J 
alone.” 

“You’ve forgotten just how deposed! 
am,” grinned Harvey. “Order and 
damned. Here’s your six-shooter, by tl 
way. When you get out, you can report t 
John Towne that you burned his timbe 


Returning, he picked up a rabbit vf 
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wire him that she’s safe.” 


He swung Dorothy upon his back. 
“Ten minutes,” he whispered to her. “I 
won’t have you stay here and risk the 


wind again.” 


Crown Fire: 


daughter than his timber. Tomorrow I’ll 











They saw him, a curiously humped 
figure weaving through the blue and 


yellow seas of embers, coals gleaming be- 
i Then he was 


gone below the brow of the cliff. The 


hind him in his footprints. 


Beverly Hills blonde was hysterical again, 


Charles Alexander 

















this time with joy at finding herself aliye 
and unroasted. Her squeals were subdued 
as she hungrily dee 38 the grouse. “Jr 
would be good,” she temporized, “if we 
only had some salt for it.’ 

“Hmmph!” snarled the secretary. 














of approval by the many people on the 
streets. 

“At about 8 a. m. the garrison from 
Presidio consisting of seven companies of 
Coast Artillery, two troops of Cavalry, 
and three field Batteries, began to arrive. 
Detachments were sent to guard the dense 
crowd away from the close proximity to 
the fire and with patrolling the streets to 
prevent the people from breaking into 
stores and saloons. ive 

Regarding this matter of looting, in a 
short article written for the New San 
Francisco Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 1, pub- 
lished in May, 1906, General Funston 
expressed himself in greater detail. He 
wrote: 

“San Francisco, Ike all great cities, has 
its proportion of men who would, if pos- 
sible, have taken advantage of existing 
conditions to sack and plunder its banks 
and stores besides indulging other forms 
of vices and lawlessness which demoralize 
a community. These men soon realized, 
however, that the quiet businesslike men 
armed with magazine rifles were under 
orders to shoot down any malefactors 
caught in the act of looting, and this sort 
of crime was reduced to a minimum. 

“For some few days wild press dis- 
atches were sent out regarding the num- 
te of looters shot by the soldiers, but 
subsequent investigations fail to develop a 
single case of killing by an army trooper 
... | was personally deceived by a number 
of these fanciful stories; in fact I wired the 
War Department that a few of the looters 
had been shot. The final reports show 
that two men were killed by State troops 
—under circumstances with which I am 
not familiar—and one man was apparent- 
ly murdered by a body of so-called 
‘vigilantes.’ 

“ ,. it is to the credit of the regulars 
who took part in the protection of San 
Francisco that there were no cases of pre- 
mature firing and no accidents or mis- 
fortunes resulting in loss of life.” 

The troops Funston had sent for arrived 
in record time. His report continues: 

“Shortly after arriving at department 
headquarters, I had sent Captain L. D. 
Wildman* to get into communication with 
the commanding officer at Fort Miley, 
and order the troops from that part of the 
post into the city; they had a march of 
about five miles, but reached the Phelan 
Building** at 11:30 a.m. A detachment 
proceeded to the United States Mint for 

guard duty, the balance of that company 
marching to guard the county jail. The 
64th company assisted in patrolling the 
streets.” 
*Chief Signal Officer of General Funston’s department. 
**In the heart of the business district, and owned by 


James D. Phelan, then ex-mayor of San Francisco, who 
was also assisting the government in stopping the disaster. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


The fire had already consumed over a 
square mile of the city on the south side 
of the principle thoroughfare—Market 
Street, and was beginning to leap across 
the wide barrier of that street. Far up 
Market, a mile from the Ferry Building, 
the flames were licking around the dome 
of the City Hall, reducing it to a pile of 
twisted ironwork in less than half an hour. 
Patients in the Central Emergency Hospi- 
tal were carried out by heroic nurses, one 
of whom, saving the last man, emerged 
with her white uniform smudged and 
burned, and her cap smouldering. 

Troops from the steamer McDowell, 
on orders from General Funston, “landed 
at the foot of Market Street, and marched 
up to the Phelan Building. For a short 
time they were held in reserve on O’Far- 
re.l Street, but later were used in patrol- 
ling the business district. 


‘¢ HAVE no doubt, and have heard the 
same opinion expressed by scores of 
citizens, that had it not been for the prompt 
arrival of this large force of regular troops, 
who were acting under orders to shoot all 
looters, the saloons would have been 
broken into and then, the crowd becom- 
ing turbulent, would have begun sacking 
the banks and jewelry stores. The city 
police, however brave and efficient, would 
have been totally unable, from lack of 
numbers, to have dealt with such a situ- 
ation. 

“The various fires were merging into 
one great conflagration . . . there was 
practically no wind in the forenoon, but 
in the afternoon there was a light westerly 
breeze, so that the fire had to work its 
way to windward, causing it to advance 
very slowly. This, unfortunately, gave 
people hope that the business portion of 
the city would not be entirely destroyed, 
apparently for this reason no energetic 
efforts were made by citizens to remove 
much of the valuable property which 
might have been saved.” 

San Francisco did not sleep that night. 
Long caravans journeyed across the burn- 
ing city toward the Presidio and the 
Golden Gate Park. There were no news- 
papers—nor were any needed—to tell 
what had happened. The “Chronicle,’’ 
“Call,” and “Examiner” buildings had all 
burned. ... 

“Early in the morning the fire depart- 
ment requested that all available explo- 
sives, with a detail to handle them, be 
sent to check the fire, as the fire depart- 
ment was practically helpless. 
eight barrels of powder were sent to the 
mayor, with about three hundred pounds 
of dynamite. Shortly after a large 
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amount of dynamite was obtained . . .f 
and officers* acting under the direction off 
the authorities, engaged in the destruction 
of buildings. While many of the older and 
more fragile buildings could be destroyed 
with high explosives, it was found that the 
modern steel and concrete buildings were 
practically impervious to anything except 
enormous charges.” 

While the first effort to save the city 
with high explosives was being made, his- 
toric Chinatown was a caldron of flames. 
Dark alleys, twisted, gloomy passages, 
became flues, through which smoke and 
fire raged. The wooden joss-houses with 
their idols, the stores with their priceless 
wares of porcelain and silks caught, 
roared, sent sparks skyward, and became 
a memory. No amount of ordering could 
hurry the tranquil Chinese. What was 
written, they knew, was written. Death 
seemingly was fated for the old blind seller 
of li-chee nuts and fragrant lilies; he was 
found with an armful of blooms in Ports- 
mouth Square, his ancient heart no longer 
beating, but otherwise uninjured. 

The next morning—the 19th—“I wired 
an estimate of the extent of the disaster. 
I considered it necessary to make an es- 
timate of the number who would be ren- 
dered homeless by the fire in case the con- 
flagration could be checked within reason- 
able bounds. I asked, therefore, for tents 
and rations for 30,000 people. As the fire 
progressed, however, it became evident 
that not 30,000, but probably more than 
100,000 people would be homeless before 
midnight. Telegraphic request was there- 
fore made that all available tents and ra- 
tions be forwarded as soon as possible.” 

One step ahead always, Frederick 
Funston; while he was fighting to stop the 
disaster, he did not forget the people al- 
ready homeless and those who would soon 
be without shelter or food. 

In Letterman General and post hospi- 
tals at the Presidio lay five hundred sick 
and helpless men and women; several 
hundred more were on mattresses outside 
the medical buildings. On the ocean 
sands many thousands were sleeping, 
crowded together in misery. 

And all night long they—the homeless 
—could hear continuous, echoing sound: 
the dull boom of dynamite tearing 3 
barrier against the flames and total 
destruction. 

All day of the zoth “an heroic fight was 
made by soldiers, sailors, firemen and citr 
zens to stop a very threatening confla- 
gration working along the slopes of 
Russian Hill . . . along a half-mile front. 
A number of buildings were destroyed 
here, and backfiring resorted to. ‘The 
fight at this place was greatly aided by 

*Capt. Coleman and Lt. Briggs. 
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HE island of St. Helena! 

That is the place where Na- 
poleon was imprisoned, where 
he spent his last years. 

Yes, but where is it? How 
many of those who read this 
page can tell? 

There are hundreds of places 
on this earth of ours whose 
names have an equally familiar 
sound but which remain little 
more than mere names to us. 

Until, one day, thrilled with 
a sense of personal discovery, 
we suddenly run across them on 
the map! 

Instantly they become close 
and real, stirring our memories 
with their historical or literary 
associations, enriching our minds 
by the quickening to life, the 
reassimilation of half-dead, half- 
forgotten knowledge. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 
Bible Atlas 


Publications 


Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Maps 
School Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Economic Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 





Child Life Magazine 


General Printing 





Packed with the delights of 
unexpected finds, good maps 
and atlases have all the charm, 
delight and cultural value of the 
world’s best books. 

And no book is more interest- 
ing to read, none more stimu- 
lating to the imagination. An 
evening with an atlas is a cruise 
by lamp light to distant lands, 
a review of history, a pageant of 
heroes and heroic deeds. 


Railroad, Air Line and 


Bus Tickets 
Coup2n Books 
Washington 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Here is an inexhaustible source 
of recreation! For you can take 
up an atlas over and over again 
and each time follow a different 
course through its pages—indeed 
a different course over every 
single page. 

Cultivate this excellent and 
stimulating habit. 

Either an atlas or a globe, 
certainly maps in some form, 
should hold an important place 
in every private library. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtain- 
able at leading booksellers’ and 
stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy to the last detail required 
in the making of maps extends to 
all Rand MCNally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 
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water pumped from the bay at Fort 
Mason. 

“By the morning of the 21st . . . the 
advancing flames from the Mission dis- 
trict had been stayed.” 

The National Guard now augmented 
soldiers and marines from the Pacific 
Squadron. Seven square miles and more 
were fire, slag and ashes. San Francisco, 
still tremulous—fabulous sums were paid 
fishermen to ferry frantic families to the 
men-of-war in the bay, where they were 
reassured and returned to shore—began 
to wonder: about food and water, and the 
whispered fear of disease. 

“A conference was held between the 
mayor, Brigadier-General Koster, com- 
manding the National Guard of California, 
Chief of Police Dinan, and myself, in 
which it was agreed that the city, for the 
time being, would be divided into dis- 
tricts, one each under the control of the 
Federal troops.” 

General Funston does not say, “under 
my control,” but his military language, 
translated, means exactly that. 

The moment the flames were checked, 
General Funston’s patrols set about or- 
ganizing the people, acting, like their com- 
manding officer, on their own. In Colum- 
bus Square, in the heart of a foreign dis- 
trict of the city, a sergeant and private 
found a throng of people who had returned 
to find their homes ashes. With them 
were their few salvaged belongings; their 
attitude was one of helplessness. In hours 
the two enlisted men had an organized 
group, thinking only of reconstruction. 
The two men saw that food was secured, 
and that crude shelters were erected. 

In the parks and military reservations 
citizens were impressed, and buildings 
were constructed with partly-burned tim- 
bers. A mess hall was built, food dis- 
pensed, and sanitary measures rigidly 
enforced. 

The railroad yards were filling with sup- 
plies sent in from other communities and 
by the Red Cross. Among these supplies 
were many shipments of whisky, intended 
for the medical corps of the army. All of 
this later reached the proper depots, save 
eight wagonloads of the finest whisky, 
which was at last considered as “lost.” 
Whoever, at one of the city’s emergency 
hospitals, signed for the many cases, is to 
this day unknown and the whisky, thus 
far, has never been found. 


Bog 3400 acres had been burned, 
but General Funston’s men were 
already about their work of rehabilitation 
and protection. There were 304 known 
dead, and 194 unknowndead removed from 
the ruins. Telegrams poured into General 


Francisco: 


Funston’s headquarters from every part 
of the world, frantic requests for assur- 
ance about relatives. ‘Tireless enlisted 
men and officers answered these daily, the 
messages going out over hastily-construct- 
ed wires. 

General Funston had determined that 
no liquor was to be imbibed too vay 
since there was always fear of looting. 
Telegraph Hill were a number of wine- 
vats, which, curiously, had not been 
burned, although the neighboring houses 
were all destroyed. There is a report that 
many of the people had been more diligent 
in spraying what water they could on the 
outside of these vats of red wine. The 
patrol in this section observed that the 
vats were being frequently tapped; the 
sergeant in charge decided that something 
must be done about it. To order the 
people themselves to abstain, or to guard 
the vats, seemed useless. The sergeant 
scratched his head, and then remembered 
the Chinese habit of sobriety. He 
rounded up several dozen Chinese, de- 
tailed them to guard the wine, and went 
off about his business satisfied. The 
Chinese guarded the vats! No matter how 
dry foreign palates were; no matter what 
arguments were offered them, not a vat 
was drained of a single drop. 

For three days the only telegraph wire 
leading from the stricken city was a single 
line; on the fourth day the welcome news 
was sent over it that the fire was under 
control. 

Citizens, working under officers, be- 
gan to clear the bricks, mortar and iron 
from the streets. A tangled, endless 
spiderweb of wires and poles was woven 
from side to side across the thoroughfares. 
Almost every street in the downtown was 
impassable. 

Yet, even while the work of “‘throwing 
brick” by hundreds of men was being con- 
ducted, while the “‘bread lines”’ were feed- 
ing the countless refugees, strange signs 
were springing up. e building was to- 
tally destroyed except the brickwork 
about the elevator shaft. On it was: 

“We move because the elevator was 
out of order.” 

Where the fire was still smouldering in 
ash and metal was another: “We have let 
contracts for the erection of a 12 story 
steel building on this site.” 

A city of charred and twisted materials, 
already, like the fighting general who di- 
rected its salvation, ready for the future. 

General Funston’s problem was tre- 
mendous. He had, after the first day, 
over a third of a million people to supply 
with food. He had no one to guide him: 
if he were wrong, tragedy would rest upon 
his shoulders alone... but he wasn’t wrong! 





George Dudley Bogert 


As to the people, Funston says: 

“The sterling qualities of the people of 
San Francisco were conspicuous. Almost 
without exception these people suffered 
financially, varying from small losses to 
total ruin. Nearly 200,000 people were 
brought to a state of complete destitution, 
beyond the clothing they wore or carried 
in their arms. . . yet no woman shed tears, 
nor did men whine over their losses.” 

In the refugee camps the woman with 
the sealskin coat she had saved shared 
fortunes with Judy O’Grady; side by side 
they stood in line for their daily ration. 
At night men and women sang—many of 
them the old Argonaut songs heard when 
California was young. Here and there 
romances budded, and there were many 
marriages later starting from camp friend- 
ships. 

When General Funston died at San 
Antonio, in 1917, the President of the 
United States wrote: “His genius and 
manhood brought order out of confusion, 
confidence out of fear and much comfort 
in distress.” 

Nothing in Funston’s life was greater 
than his singlehanded direction of the 
great tragedy—a handling impossible if he 
had not been the sort of man whose 
“friends will remember him longest for 
his great heart and his great soul.’”’* 


HE final paragraph of Funston’s re- 

port, still cool, quiet, and saying 
nothing of himself, is thoroughly explana- 
tory of the man. He saved the city, he and 
the men whom he directed, but all that he 
says is: “Without exception the officers 
of the division and department staffs per- 
formed their duties so conscientiously and 
energetically that it is a difficult, if not 
im ossible, matter to make distinctions 
in bestowing praise upon them. I do feel, 
however, that special mention should be 
made of .. . Capt. L. D. Wildman, chief 
signal officer, in establishing and main- 
taining telegraph and telephone communi- 
cations under the almost impossible con- 
ditions existing.” 

It i is not surprising that General Fun- 
ston’s bust stands in the rotunda of San 
Francisco’s City Hall; no more surprising 
than that his epic document, from which 
I have quoted, should end with praise for 
the men who served under him. But 
Frederick Funston must have known that 
he had done a tremendous job—had saved 
a city from flames, riot, disease, hunger 
and thirst. He must have known it. ‘The 
measure of the man is that he wanted all 
of the credit to go to his assistants, the 
soldiers and citizenry of the city he had 
saved so indomitably. 

Es *General Pershing. 
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of the C. O. D. game. Driving up to a 
high-priced hotel in an expensive limou- 
sine, they took the best suite and pro- 
ceeded to run up a big bill. They had 
everything charged, even the opera and 
theatre tickets which they instructed 
the clerk to obtain for them. Fur coats 
sent C. O. D. were paid for by the man- 
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agement. All meals were put on the bill. 
Even the gasoline used in their limousine 
was obtained from the hotel garage and 
charged. Sometimes on their trips they 
took a bag with them. The bag was 
never returned to their room. Little by 
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little they removed all their baggage. 
Then they skipped. Those who defraud 
hotel proprietors in this manner are known 
to house detectives as “skippers”. All 
employes are cautioned to be on the alert 
for “‘skippers” and this alertness prevents 
considerable loss, but it seems that no 
ordinary safeguard is a protection against 
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( How things have changed since 58 i 


Who so hardy back in 1858 to dream as he stepped into his coach and four that a new day 
would see time and distance shattered by radio, automobile, airplane and other facilities of 
this breath-taking age? 


In those days no reputable carriage painter would guarantee delivery before six weeks... now 

a first-class. Berryloid job can be completed in 48 hours. Long-oil, slow-drying varnishes 
are being replaced by varnishes that dry in hours, not days, or brushing lacquer finishes 
ready for use in 30 minutes, while the quickened tempo of modern life has forced the de- 
velopment of new finishes of every kind to meet new demands. 


Berry Brothers, Inc., has seen these sweeping changes, has, in fact, played a leading part 
in their inauguration. Seventy years young .. . this company has set the pace . . . each 
year a milestone, not a millstone. 


But while the modern cry is for speed and more speed, the ideals of craftsmanship 

fostered by the founders of this business, Joseph and Thomas 

Berry, still prevail. Eachnew Berry FF product is based squarely upon a 

wealth of experience... each must answer the standards of excel- A TN 
lence these men established 70 years ago. all 








Berryloid and other wear 





Manufacturer of Berry's Principal Foreign Agencies: 
Brushing Lacquer, Liquid London,S.E.15,Hatcham Road 
Granite Floor Varnish, Lionoil at Old Kent Road; Paris, 54 


Floor Enamel, Luxeberry En- ° Rue de Paris, Char ; Ber- 
ancl, Luxeberry Wood Finish, Varnishes Enamels and Lacquers ates Hdenaeeanten 
resisting finishes. Detroit, Michigan —1858—7o0th e Anniversary—1928 lalkerville, Ont. ‘Trin, 10 Via Arcivescovado, 
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66 The House 


clever operators like the Hemingways and 
Browning. 

“Piker” crooks sometimes work the 
C. O. D. game in a smaller way. Crook 
No. 1 registers at a hotel and asks the 
clerk to pay for a C. O. D. package, gen- 
erally to the amount of $15 or $20. Crook 
No. 2, dressed as a messenger, delivers a 
worthless package, collects for it and 
then splits the sum with No. 1. The 
operators often will repeat this stunt in 
various hotels for “pickings” of $100 or 
so and then move on to another city. 

How the big hotel protects its guests 
from bunco men and the like was often 
demonstrated by Big Jim Dooling, who 
could spot a “sharpshooter”, a “pay off” 
gent or a room prowler with uncanny ac- 
curacy. One service which all first- class 
hotels render a guest is the securing of his 
room against intrusion. It is surprising 
the number of people who retire ina hotel, 
leaving the key in the door on the outside. 
This gives temptation and opportunity 
not only to the criminal but to dishonest 
employes. When it is considered that a 
500 room hotel will have 200 or 300 em- 
ployes and that these are coming and 
going all the time, one can readily see the 
impossibility of keeping the personnel en- 
tirely free from the criminal element. 
When guests leave keys within easy reach 
of irresponsible persons, they make the 
task of the room prowler much simpler. 
The thief generally keeps the key until 
the room is occupied by some prosperous 
person, then enters and robs it when the 
occupant has stepped out. 

Whenever Big Jim found a key outside 
the door, he always woke up the guest. 
Often he brought an angry tirade down 
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on his head; more frequently he was 
thanked. 

Tannebaum, a small town realtor, came 
to the big city, established a bank account 
and proceeded to spiurge. He wanted to 
have a good time but he did not care to be 
“trimmed” and so his first act was to give 
Big Jim a $50 bill with instructions to 
look out for him. Every night when he 
came in he would buttonhole Big Jim and 
make him listen to his exploits. One day 
he told of meeting a man named Brown, a 
stock and bond clerk who had won more 
than $10co gambling on margins in a 
remote “pool room.” Big Jim became 
convinced at once that Tannebaum was 
up against a “wire mob” and he told him 
so, but the realtor would not listen to him. 
Finally he induced Big Jim to go with him 
just to prove to the house detective that 
this gambling deal was on the square. 

Tannebaum introduced Big Jim as his 
cousin from the sticks. Jim sized up a 
fellow named Marvin as the inside man, 
Brown as the “steerer” and a clerk as the 
“dummy” of the bunch. Tannebaum 
had put up a few thousand, an amount he 
could afford to lose, on a curb issue that 
was not listed and the clerk began chalk- 
ing up the rises in value of this stock. The 
ticker was spilling out the tape and as the 
stock soared Tannebaum became more 
and more excited. He would not listen to 
Big Jim at all. 

Finally when Tannebaum gave orders 
to sell he had $60,0co profit to his credit. 

“Before you can collect you must estab- 
lish a credit and pay the margin,” said the 
leader of the swindlers. “That will be 
$20,000.’ 

Tannebaum was all for writing out that 
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$20,000 check. Big Jim stopped him by 
main force. He introduced himself to the 
crooks, told them that Tannebaum was a 
personal friend of the hotel manager and 
they wilted. They returned all the real- 
tor’s money. They were not anxious to 
make an enemy of so powerful a citizen 
as the manager of the big hotel. 

“Why don’t I tip off the police?” Big 
Jim repeated the query as he was leaving 
the place with the delighted Tannebaum. 
“They don’t need tipping off. They know 
that joint is running. And I’ve got my 
hands too full to try to dictate their busi- 
ness. My job is to protect the hotel.” 


HAVE said little of the petty thief, 

though he is the bane of the hotel- 
man’sexistence. Step up to any hotel pro- 
prietor and say “towels.” If his face doesn’t 
turn purple and his eyes bulge out, he’s 
new at the game. Towels by the thou- 
sands disappear from hotel rooms. ‘The 
craze now 1s for demi-tasse spoons. They 
make nice souvenirs. Thermos bottles 
for ice water, finished in silver and bearing 
the hotel crest, tempt the dishonest 
guest. The loss from this item alone is 
tremendous. 

Sometimes a thief will strip a room 
clean and carry away the loot in his bags: 
blankets, electric lights, silk desk shades, 
rugs, draperies, framed pictures, paper, 
pens, ink and soap. 

However, the picture is not so black as 
it has been painted. The average guest 
at a hotel is honest and it is for him that 
the hotel man sets his standard of unfail- 
ing hospitality. And it is to protect him 
that the Big Jim Doolings of the hotel 
business are employed. 





Zhe Ow! and the Pussycat 


closer. With a satisfied grunt he shut off 
his light and drew the blanket over the 
still form. 

“Mebbe I got good luck now, I findin’ 
somet’ing purty soon,” he muttered. “I 
t’ink we goin’ look ’round outside for little 
bit.” 

As Jimmy went out the door I followed, 
elated at the satisfaction I detected in his 
manner. I knew now that the snarled 
threads of clues were at last becoming 
somewhat untangled but I knew also that 
there wasn’t a particle of use in asking 

immy Crickett what he had discovered. 
de would demonstrate the infallibility of 
his evidence when he had it all arranged 
and not a moment before. 

I stood for a moment bewildered, 
watching the old tracker as he prowled 
around the cabin, peering beneath the 
floor. Then he disappeared into the ram- 
bling shed where old Schell had kept his 
winter's wood. Presently Jimmy came 
out of the woodshed, holding in his hands 
a frightened, bedraggled little black kit- 
ten. I marveled at the wave of kindness 
which overspread the old policeman’s 
ordinarily stern countenance as he soothed 
the frantic little animal. 

“Dem little cat much scared now,” said 
Jimmy. “Too many bad t’ing happen 
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here. Too many people he don’t know 
been comin’ dis place. He too little for 
take care he’self. He mebbe stay in wood- 
shed and starve. | t’ink take him home.” 

Willie Sam, whose sole occupation until 
now had been the vigorous whittling of a 
piece of soft pine while staring at Jimmy 
Crickett’s maneuvers, now regained con- 
versational powers. 

“Yeah,” he observed, “my ol’ woman 
givin’ Schell dem little cat. Ol man 
laughin’ alla time and say black cat bad 
luck for some feller but plenty good luck 
for him. OI man likin’ dem little cat very 
much. He keepin’ it in house alla time. 
Ebery time he milkin’ dem cow he bring 
in milk for pussycat.” 

Jimmy had succeeded in quieting the 
little creature’s fear until it purred con- 
tentedly and rubbed its head against his 
hand. Jimmy shoved the kitten into a 
pocket of his mackinaw, saying: 

“Dem little cat only t’ing what know 
who killin’ ol’ man Schell. I t’ink mebbe 
bimeby he goin’ tell me who do dem t’ing. 
I take him home and find out.” 

Willie Sam’s round eyes bulged like 
those of a crab. 

“Dem cat can’t tell who shot ol’ man,” 
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he stuttered. ‘You aint goin’ ask dem 
pussycat who kill Schell?” 

I nearly laughed aloud at the question 
but fortunately checked myself at the 
serious expression on Willie Sam’s face. I[ 
remembered in time that Jimmy Crickett 
was often endowed with superhuman 
powers by those of his own race who had 
had occasion to watch his methods and 
that the old trailer was himself not averse 
to playing up that superstition. Now | 
chuckled inwardly as I saw the green 
tinge which overspread Willie Sam’s face 
at Jimmy’s answer: 

“Yeah. Dem little cat goin’ talk plenty. 
We go now and see Brown Owl. You stay 
here. Watch dem house ’til dem coroner 
come.” 

We strode off down the muddy trail, 
leaving Willie Sam, his whittling for- 
gotten, staring slack-jawed at our backs. 
Although I did not yet see what Jimmy 
was driving at, I sensed that he had pur- 
posely planted in Willie Sam’s mind the 
idea that the kitten would be an impor- 
tant witness. Knowing also the speed 
with which the grapevine telegraph oper- 
ated on the reservation, I did not wonder 
much when it appeared that Jimmy was 
in no hurry to get back to the agency. 
When I said something of this, it seemed 
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68 The Owl and the Pussycat: 


to me that a twinkle lurked in the depths 
of the old tracker’s eyes. 

“T t’ink mebbe we doin’ purty good 
day’s work. We stoppin’ my place, git 
supper. Bimeby We go see dem Owl. Talk 
wit’ him little bit.” 

I made no objection. I had eaten many 
meals in Jimmy’s comfortable home. 
Jimmy’s placid, soft-spoken wife provided 
us with an excellent supper, over which 
Jimmy dawdled complacently, the twinkle 
returning at times to his eyes as he noted 
my evident nervousness. The kitten was 
turned over to a flock of brown-skinned 
children, who crooned over it and fed it to 
repletion. But when at last, Jimmy signi- 
fied that he was again ready for business, 
he replaced the little cat in his pocket. 

It was dark when we reached the 
agency lockup, a square, log-walled build- 
ing back of the office and as we ap- 
proached a number of indistinct figures 
melted quickly away into the gloom. I 
thought nothing of this as always when 
the jail held a prisoner the space outside 
the high, barred window was sure to be 
filled with members of his clan, giving him 
moral support as well as all the news of 
the community. Despite popular belief, 
Indians are the greatest gossips on earth. 
But as Jimmy lighted the lantern that 
hung beside the door and shoved his key 
into the lock, I saw he was grinning. 

Tom Brown Owl had hastily seated 
himself on the bunk against the wall 
farthest from the window by the time we 
entered the jail, but at the first flicker of 
light on his face I saw that the man was in 
a blue funk. His forehead glistened in the 
yellow rays of the lantern and his un- 
kempt hair was dank with sweat. Jimmy 
was still grinning as he set the lantern 
down and drew the purring little kitten 
from his coat pocket. He held the little 
creature up to his face a moment, rubbing 
its fur against his cheek, and then placed 
it on a small table in the center of the 
room. 

“Dem little pussycat,’ began Jimmy, 
“been tellin’ me purty bad t’ing about 
you, Brown Owl. Dem little cat say you 
come to ol’ man Schell’s place for eat 
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supper. Ol’ man say he goin’ milk cow. 
He tellin’ you to finish cookin’ dem sup- 
per. But jus’ soon ol’ man gone outside— 
dem cat say—you openin’ trunk an’ find- 
in’ lotsa money.” 

Jimmy stopped and again held the 
kitten up to his cheek. It purred louder 
than ever and rubbed its head against his 
ear. Brown Owl was a pitiable sight. His 
throat had swollen and I could see the 
pulse beating in his neck as his heart raced 
madly. It seemed that he wished to speak 
but was unable to utter a sound. 

“But you takin’ too much time wit’ 
dem trunk,” Jimmy continued as he re- 
placed the kitten on the table. “Ol’ man 
come in door and when he see what you 
doin’ he yell—very loud. You drop 
money on floor. You grab ol’ gun and 
shoot. Same time bucket bang on floor 
and milk spill everywhere. Lotsa noise, 
lotsa trouble.” 

Jimmy stopped again, eying Brown 
Owl sardonically. The prisoner moistened 
dry lips with his tongue, swallowing con- 
vulsively. His eyes were on the purring 
black kitten as it strutted around the 
table but now I saw that a deadly horror 
of the unknown was in them. The sweat 
on the Indian’s forehead had gathered 
into rivulets, streaming down the man’s 
face as though he had just come from 
under a shower. For a moment I felt a 
surge of pity for Owl, then I thought of 
that kindly old man up in the cabin, 
whose very hospitality had helped to his 
death. Jimmy’s grin had vanished. His 
face was stern now and as he spoke his 
words were whips that scourged the 
silence. 

“Dem cat say he can’t stand so much 
noise when dem gun shoot. He very 
scared when all dem t’ing happen. He 
run from under stove. He run against you 
where you kneel on floor. He want to go 

out door but he have to jump on dead 
man’s back to git out door. He—” 

Jimmy’s sharp monologue hushed 
abruptly as he grabbed at Brown Owl. 
The man, a blubbering wreck, had slid 
forward from the bunk to his knees, his 
clutching hands held before his eyes as the 
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kitten peered curiously over the edge of 
the table at him. In the strangled, mum- 
bling gibberish that the prisoner managed 
i I knew he was admitting the 
killin 

pi | -_ I killum,” he wailed over and 
over. But mostly he was beseeching, in 
his own tongue, that the bad spirit which 
had taken up abode in the body of the 
black cat would cease to torture him. 
Jimmy Crickett picked up a dipper of 
water from the pail on the bench and 
tossed it into Brown Owl’s face, then 
heaved the wretched man up on the bunk. 
After a moment’s stare at the murderer he 
put the kitten back in his pocket and 
turned toward the door. 

“Not’ing ever make Brown Owl go back 
on what he say. now,” Jimmy declared. 
“He say guilty all time now. No smart 
lawyer make him say anyt’ing else. He 
know dem black cat tell me trut’.” 

But as we locked the jail door behind us 
I wanted a little more information. 

“Of course,” I said, “I know that was 
only the third degree, as police call it, and 
the fellow broke under the strain, largely 
because of his superstition. But where did 
you get the surety in your own mind that 
Brown Owl was guilty, so you would have 
confidence enough to go ahead and tell 
him that story?” 

Jimmy grinned as he reached into his 
pocket and handed me a crumpled piece of 
paper. By the lantern’s light I saw that it 
was a five-dollar bill and on it was the 
track of a kitten that had stepped in some 
greasy substance mixed with the inevi- 
table dirt of a cabin floor, just before the 
imprint had been made on the paper. 

“Dem little cat step on bill when he run 
across floor. Den he make same track on 
ol’ man’s back, upside down on jumper,’ 
said Jimmy. “I know ol’ man lying on 
floor when cat step on his back. Brown 
Owl all time believe in spirits. He mus’ 
been scared purty bad when little cat 
jump on dead man to run out door. Dem 
ving I tell Willie Sam, Brown Owl hear 
while we eatin’ supper. When I talk he 
sure dem cat tellin’ me. Dem kinda 
Injun easy to scare if you know how.” 
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publicly, that “the evolutionary philoso- 
phy is a brutalizing and essentially im- 
moral thing.” As a matter of fact, the ex- 
pounders of this wonderful concept have 
been notable for their high moral quali- 
ties, while the worst brutes ever seen or 
heard of on the face of this earth never 
heard of evolution, much less were be- 
lievers in it. And it should not be neces- 
sary to elaborate an argument like that. 
Nearly every Modernist minister in 
America, or elsewhere, is an evolutionist, 
which is true also of the vast majority of 
college professors in all branches of learn- 
ing. And if there are any more law-abid- 
ing and altruistic groups of men and 
women in the United States than our 
Modernist clergymen and our college pro- 
fessors I should like to have Dr. Straton 
name them! 
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The unscientific anti-evolutionist makes 
much of the phrases “struggle for exist- 
ence” and “survival of the fittest” wherein 
the strongest live and the weakest die. 
Well, Darwin did not create the world nor 
lay dows the laws under which nature 
operates. He simply noted that, gener- 
ally speaking, the weak and ill-adapted, 
as a matter of fact, do die. If mother na- 
ture is a bit ruthless in her way of dealing 
with her offspring, one could hardly lay 
the blame on the evolutionist. I am sure 
I have had nothing to do with it and I am 
an evolutionist! 


| the vegetable kingdom that plant is 
fittest to survive which is best adapted 


toa given environment. The same is true 


MAY 


Product of Evolution 


in the animal kingdom; but when we come 
to the higher social animals a new factor 
enters, the principle of “mutual aid”, a 
principle which the sagacious Darwin 
fully recognized. “Each for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost”’ is not, by 
any means, a safe maxim even in the strug- 
gle for existence. A wild horse, ass, musk- 
ox, elephant, etc. which would happen to 
vary in the direction of purely selfish in- 
dividualism would soon be devoured by 
its natural enemies and thus leave no de- 
scendants. The same is true of the social 
insects, of many species of birds and most 
of the higher mammals, including man. 
Man especially cannot live for himself 
alohe. He could never have evolved to 
his present high estate on the basis of 
strict selfishness or individualism. The 
(Continued on page 81) 
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, » + lugging along 
the old ice-box? - » 


Keeping an old ice-box, or lugging it around 
when you move, is not modern economy. To- 
day’s standard of living demands refrigerating 
. « » not “ice-boxing.’”? And the modern re- 
frigerator must fulfill two requirements. . . 
preserve food in flavor as well as body structure 

. . and present a smart appearance. Take the 
Automatic . . . it “‘feeds your food freshened 
air,” actually circulating and freshening 


See the Automatic at these 
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the air inside. And its comfortable roominess 


is smartly encased. Built foodsafe with tight 
doors. Roomy doors, too—even the smallest 
one is big enough to admit a bottle of milk 
without bending it! Built-in water cooler; 
easy-to-clean trap. Lots of shelf room, and the 
inside . . . just as sweet as one of Grand- 
mother’s polished saucers. All porcelain inside 
and out; wood and steel cases, porcelain or 
enamel lined . . . all models adaptable to 
electric unit. We'll send a booklet describing 

other Automatic features, including our 


famous ice saving insulation. Just write . . . 


See the Automatic at these 





Dealers Dealers 

CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 
=.= | Se er . Bakersfield Lo A See St. Helena 
Welch Hardware Co............. Banning Fooshee Furniture Co..... San Bernardino 
Beaumont Hardware Co....... Beaumont a A nee San Diego 
Cumming Furniture Store........... Brea San Fernando Mere. Co.....San Fernando 
Nichols Hardware Company .......Chico Sterling Furniture Co., Inc. .San Francisco 
Dinuba Furniture Company.......Dinuba San Luis Furniture Co... .San Luis Obispo 
Imperial Valley Hdw. Co....... E] Centro Love Furniture Co.............San Pedro 
AT, RRO MOR iccsnsseccssses Elsinore WOM acc daciia dewnnndcerodt Sanger 
l'resno Hdw. Company............ Fresno L. Lion Sons Co. ...........00. San Jose 
Dean Hardware Co............. Fullerton J.C. Horton Furniture Co......Santa Ana 
B. Barshinger & Son............-- Gilroy Holliday Hardware Co. ....Santa Barbara 
Royal Furniture Co............- Glendale E. W. Howell Furniture Co... .Santa Clara 
BA A os vc bos cc daiven Glendora A, Fe MONI. vcs ceiseccs Santa Maria 
Horton-Whimpey Furn. Co....... Hanford Forkner 6 Haw. Co. .....< 00.6000 Selma 
A, Tn sscccrsvacenns Healdsburg Lauxen & Catts................Stockton 
Brudin Hardware Co.............- Hemet South Pasadena Furn. Co... .So. Pasadena 
Kingsburg Hdw. & Furn. Co... . Kingsburg Reames & CNWUB Ss 6. oo cc os cecceccedes Taft 
Wilson Furniture Co........... La Habra Sheets & LaBarriere.............. Tulare 
Lindsay Furniture Co............ Lindsay Eugene Rogers & Son............ Ventura 
Bogle Furniture Co......... Long Beach ee Whittier 
J. M. Overell Furniture Co... .Los Angeles Krellenberg Company.......... Woodland 
Merced Furniture Co............. Merced 
Johnston Wherry Furn. Co....... Modesto OREGON 
Monrovia Furniture Co......... Monrovia Fortmiller Furniture Co........... Albany 
Montebello Hdw. Co.......... Montebello = 2 ee oe Bend Furniture Co................- Bend 
He BIB GG 6.6.6 sic<oscascdowsoss Napa DOUBLE. Duty) O. J. Blackledge & Son.......... Corvallis 
Maxwell Hdw. Co..........-..+- Oakland RN Weeks &Orr......... cogent Medford 
Drew Carriage Co............... Ontario 2 ohrmann Commercial Co....... Portland 
GOT, TR ss 6osie sis iccceceese Orland eee SAVES foo d | Paul Schatz Furniture Co........ Portland 
Palo Alto Furniture Co......... Palo Alto MORRISON SES CESS KE} CELINE ae Ee. Salem 
Model Grocery Co............. Pasadena To: THE ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Chas. S. Hampton............ The Dalles 
Trussler Furn. Store .........Paso Robles Dept. C-5, Morrison, Illinois 
Holloway Hdw. Co...............- Perris Please send me your booklet .............-. +++ WASHINGTON 
Shrader Furniture Co........... Pittsburg Fill in Name, Address, City Thiel & Welter............... Bellingham 
Home Furniture Co............. ee eet ae ey Ae ear Holley-Mason Hardware Co...... Spokane 
L. T. Hammersley............-.-. Oe Sc MR Scene veneer eaten wala netwadeeenesss The Fisher Co..........-.....-. Tacoma 
W. C. Fickert & Son........... | a, ~“Miemeemete hearer bern mere Spe mr f J. M. Flynn Furniture Co...... Vancouver 
L. L. Brown Hardware Co........ Reedley a Davis-Kaser Co..........-.. Walla Walla 
Geo. W. Locke & Son........ —" ewe Coffin-Rundstrom Furn. Co....... Yakima 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Beds At Their Best 


BED is, of course, primarily 
for comfort and for rest, but 
there is a mystery and ro- 
mance attached to beds, too, 
so that the efforts of many 

of the great furniture makers have 
reached their highest expression in beds of 
the utmost dignity and beauty. Sleep, to 
be deep, undisturbed and dreamless, must 
be attended by every comfort. No one 
ever has solved the mys- 
tery of sleep, when the 
body lies relaxed and the 
mind wanders away on its 
own delights returning to 
the limited affairs of hu- 
manity with reawakened 
activities. But this we 
know, a large portion of 
every life is spent in bed, 
and unless it is restful to 
mind and body the proper 
refreshment does not re- 
sult. 

There are two aspects to 
the problem of the bed. 
Its first, is undoubtedly its 
comfort which is con- 
tributed to by springs, 
mattress and bed clothes, 
then its suitability to the 
room and to the other 
furnishings; its appear- 
ance, in fact, which has 
little or no relation to its 
comfort. 

A bed may be part of a 
matching set of bedroom 
furniture, or it may be a 
separate piece, an antique chosen for its 
association, its beauty or its value. There 
are the old four poster beds, the beds that 
supported sm >thering canopies, the spool 
beds, beds with head and foot boards 
painted by well known artists, and those 
with head boards and carved posts at the 
foot. These may be in the form of bunches 
of flowers or angels guarding the dreams of 
the sleeper. Then there are the modern 
French bedsteads, that look as if they came 
out of a fairy tale about dwarfs and giants 
and what-not, with great triangles for head 
and foot pieces, and a bed that is so low 
that it would seem possible to roll into it 
from the floor. 

Day beds are exactly what the name 
implies, a bed for lounging during the day, 
but in small modern apartments they are 
put to a more practical use than this and 
are often the only bed that there is. The 
coverings are in colors that harmonize 


[su 


with the room and its purpose, with little 
to indicate the night life of this very 
charming piece of furniture. 

The coverings for a bed of more gener- 
ous proportions and a franker acknowl- 
edgment of its purpose in life are luxurious 
in the extreme. Quilted taffeta in pastel 
shades or more pronounced colorings are 
among the newest arrangements. Or a 
striped taffeta may be used with coverings 
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@ The modern French furniture combines comfort and luxury with 


glamorous beauty in color and design 


of the same for the pillows that give the 
effect of a bolster. When these are re- 
moved at night, the covers turned back 
and the bedside lamp lighted with 1 

shade in the same tints as the furnishings 
of the room, then the delicate sheets and 
pillow cases are revealed with their faint 
scent of lavender. These may be of almost 
any material from crepe de chine to cotton. 
The crepe de chine is in a heavy quality, 
hemstitched and usually embroidered 
with a monogram. Sets may be obtained 
in white, cream, or any of the pale color- 
ings. Or, perhaps you prefer the cool lux- 
ury of linen bed clothes. These, too, are 
hemstitched and occasionally embroid- 
ered, as are the fine cotton sheets also. 
Perhaps there is no place where quality 
affects comfort as much as in bed clothes, 
for here the material comes into actual 
contact with the body, and a rough coarse 
texture is sure to cause real discomfort. 
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The foremost precaution in buying 
sheets is to see that they are long enough. 
We have all of us had sufficient experience 
with sheets that pulled out at the ends and 
gave us a night of disturbed discomfort to 
guard against this error if the sheets are 
being made at home, and in buying it is 
equally necessary to discover whether the 
length is sufficient for the bed on which 
the sheets are to be used. It is now pos- 

sible to buy well made 
sheets in all qualities, and 
in a_ selection of sizes 
suited to the different 
styles of beds, large double, 
single, day bed, and even 
cribs. These may be hem- 
stitched at the top with 
rather a broad hem, with 
a narrow plain hem at the 
bottom. If a monogram is 
added, remember that the 
sheet turns down at the 
top over the blankets and 
counterpane, and _ reverse 
the monogram so that it 
will be in the correct posi- 
tion when the sheet 1s in 
use. 

Blankets these days are 
lovely gay affairs, in blocks 
of color on creamy soft 
white, or they are broadly 
striped or plaided, and 
bound with broad ribbon 
in the color of the plaids. 
A wool blanket gives 
warmth with no feeling of 
weight, and is deliciously 
soft and luxurious besides. It also cleans 
well, and even washes if the proper pre- 
cautions are used to keep its flexibility. 


| Rye quilts are the most desir- 
able covering for extra warmth 
as they give the maximum degree with the 
least weight. And besides this they are 
lovely affairs in all the desirable shades 
and colorings. Many of them are covered 
with flowered and figured silks, but the 
plain colors are also used, and some of 
these light soft affairs rolled into a soft 
fluff at the foot of the bed are like a cloud 
in pink, blue, yellow or orchid. 

The size of pillows is entirely a matter 
of personal choice. Most pillows, how- 
eyer, at the present time, are not too 
large, and are never over stuffed so that 
they lose their soft comfort. The pillow 
should not raise the head enough to 
throw it out of line with the body or give 
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the sleeper a stiff neck or back. Small em- | 


the neck, or even into the small of the 
back are delicious additions to the array. 
These are in all shapes and may have silk 
| or washable slips. 

There are interesting coverlets made 
for modern beds that are exact copies of 
the old hand-loom patterns of Colonial 
days. Ina bedroom that boasts a few old 
mahogany pieces, a four-post or spool bed 
and a general atmosphere of another 
period, these coverlets add beauty and 
interest and give excellent service. 

Probably the greatest contribution to 
rest and comfort in assembling the various 
parts of the bed is added by a mattress 
that is well constructed and of good ma- 
terials. The genuine hair mattress is the 
most costly but may be used for a life- 
time, and retain its resilience and shape. 
It can be reconstructed also, and re- 
covered, so as to begin life anew at any 
time. There are many other materials, 
however, that go into comfortable, well 
made mattresses with excellent wearing 
qualities and a well tailored shape and ap- 
pearance. Construction plays an impor- 
tant role in comfort. One mattress now 
on the market has hundreds of tiny sensi- 
tive wire coils or springs hidden in its in- 
terior filling in such a way as to give 
elasticity and responsive yielding delight 
to tired bodies. And these mattresses 
have style as well. They are not to be 
outdone by exterior bed coverings, but 
have taken to themselves in place of their 
former drab upholstery, attractive de- 
signs in colors that match curtains, 
cushions and furnishings. Their shape is 
trim and supports the outer bed clothes 
with style and firmness. The careful con- 
struction retains this neat appearance 
given by the well boxed sides that are 
quite uncrushable. 


HERE are a number of different 
types of spring, but the open wire 
coil spring is a design that carries con- 
fidence as well as comfort in its quick 
response. One of the points to be given 
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attention is matching of size in bed frame, 
springs and mattress. If possible it is 
well to buy one make of all three, so as 
to be assured that there are no gaps 
between footboard and the other parts, 
which prevents slipping of the sheets 
and bed covers. 

A well made bed retains its shape and 
does not release the coverings under ordi- 
nary turning and shifting. The quilted 
pad is spread evenly and smoothly over 
the mattress. Over this the first sheet is 
placed with an equal portion folded under | 
at head and foot. The corners are folded | 
over evenly, so as to give shape to the 
bed. The second sheet is then placed over 
the first, but the top of the hem should | 
reach only to the headboard of the bed. 
The same neat fold is made at the foot 
and sides. Then comes the blanket which 
is allowed to reach only to within a foot or 
eighteen inches of the headboard. The | 
top sheet is then folded back over this, ingg 
case there is no coverlet, or counterpane 
on the bed, and some kind of fancy cover- 
ing is used. If a counterpane is added 
this should reach slightly beyond the 
blanket and the sheet should fold back | 
over both as a protection. 
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When the sun 


lures to the beach 


ASES of colorful coolness under the hot summer sun 
... awnings and canopies of Otis Woven Stripes are 
nowhere more welcome aids to comfort than at the beach. 
In their appearance is a brilliant note of tasteful luxury... 
in their shade, a softly diffused glow of restful quietness. 
And so thoroughly practical! Tightly twisted yarns .. . the 
fastest dyes known... patterns not painted nor printed on, 
but woven in. With reasonable care, awnings of Otis Woven 
Stripes will surviveseason after season of storm and sunshine. 
Unequaled serviceability and unfailing economy make 
these smart fabrics as essential for the modern seaside place 
as for the year-round home. Ask your awning maker to 
show them to you or send the coupon for samples. 


USE THIS COUPON 


a eee ea os >) 


“ 
, Otis Company, Advertising Department 

» =. 385 Madison Avenue, New York 

+ Gentlemen: Please send me, free, illustrated literature 
+ and samples of Otis Woven Stripes for awnings and 
+ <anopies, garden and porch furniture, etc. 
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WOVEN 

















» Name 
STRIPES i. 
Made by OTIS COMPANY, Boston, Mass, > = City State 
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Light Summer Desserts 


NE of the delightful changes 
in the menu that occurs in 
the spring is the substitution 
of light and delicate desserts 
for the heartier pastries and 
the steamed puddings and rich sauces of 


winter. The spring and summer desserts 
are frequently served cold, and occasion- 
ally as an added convenience to the house- 
wife, the chill of the refrigerator takes the 
place of the stove as a method of prepara- 
tion. 

Fresh fruit is a desirable ingredient, 
both because of its delicious fresh flavor 
and also for its many health-giving quali- 
ties. A fruit dessert also has an attractive 
appearance that adds to its appetite appeal. 

‘Two new features have made their way 
into the summer menu within the last few 
years. The first of these is the ice-box 
cake, which is prepared and placed in the 
refrigerator for twenty-four hours before 
serving in order to blend and stiffen slight- 
ly. These are most attractive in appear- 
ance, not difficult to make, and ready to 
serve when the time comes, with no more 
trouble than transferring from the refrig- 
erator to the table. And any dessert that 
can be made a day in advance is a joy to 
the busy housewife who is preparing a 
company d.nner. 

The second innovation is that of the 
combination salad and dessert. This is 
even more of a time-saver as it eliminates 
one course. The dessert salad should have 
many of the characteristics of both courses, 
fruit, perhaps, and a sweet dressing, with 
the fresh greens of the salad and the tang 
that is so much a part of its delicious and 
accustomed flavor. 

Macedoine of Fruit 


3 peaches ¥ cup diced water- 

3 pears melon 

Yo cup diced 1 cup raspberries 
pineapple 4 cup sugar 


Pare and slice peaches and pears, cut 
pineapple and melon in small pieces, mix 
fruit and sugar and chill for one hour. 
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Serve in glasses, adding one tablespoon of 
whipped cream to each glass just before 
serving. A berry or piece of pineapple 
placed on the cream gives attractive color 
to the dish. 
Pineapple Fluff 

1 fresh pineapple 2 tablespoons sugar 
14 pound marsh- 114 tablespoons 

mallows lemon juice 
1 cup heavy cream 

Shred the pineapple with a fork. Cut 
the marshmallows into small pieces, 
using a pair of scissors. Mix the pine- 
apple and marshmallows and allow to 
stand on ice until thoroughly chilled. Just 
before serving whip the cream and add 
sugar to it. Add lemon juice to the pine- 
apple mixture and fold in the whipped 
cream. Serve immediately in individual 
glasses or in a large dessert dish. 

Jellied Grapefruit 

2 tablespoons granu- 34 cup sugar 

lated gelatine 1 cup ice water 

6 cup cold water 2 cups grapefruit 

2 cup boiling water pulp and juice 
‘ resh mint Maraschino cherries 

Keep grapefruit skins in halves. Sim- 
mer a few sprigs of fresh mint in the boil- 
ing water until flavor is extracted. Soften 
gelatine in cold water and dissolve in hot 
liquid in which mint has been cooked. Add 
sugar, grapefruit pulp and juice and ice 
water. When jelly is firm cut it into cubes, 
pile the cubes in the grapefruit shells and 
garnish with sprigs of mint and cherries. 

Rice Pudding with Berries 

34 cup rice Vf cup water 
1 quart milk Powdered sugar 
¥4 teaspoon vanilla 1% tablespoon corn- 
14 teaspoon salt starch 
1 pint raspberries 

Dissolve the sugar in the milk. Cook 
the rice slowly in the sweetened milk. Add 
the vanilla and salt. When the rice is ten- 
der, pour it into a greased mold and cool. 
Cook the raspberries, water, sugar and 
cornstarch together and strain the sauce. 
Unmold the pudding on a platter and pour 
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the sauce over it. Garnish with rasp- 


berries. 
Fruit Shortcake 
2 cups flour 1 tablespoon sugar 
4 teaspoons baking 1 cup shortening 
powder 34 cup milk 


V4 teaspoon salt Butter 

Mix and sift dry ingredients and work 
in the shortening with the fingers or a 
knife. Gradually add enough milk to 
make a soft dough, mixing with a knife. 
Toss the dough on to a floured board and 
tap and roll to one-half inch thickness. 
Bake in sheets for a large shortcake, or cut 
with a biscuit cutter for individual short- 
cakes. Bake in a hot oven for twelve 
minutes. When done split into two parts, 
butter and put sweetened fruit between 
layers and on top. Serve hot with cream. 
Any fresh berries, peaches, oranges, ba- 
nanas or stewed fruits, fresh or dried may 
be used for shortcake. 


Tapioca Ice Box Pudding 
14 cup quick cooking 1 small bottle of mar- 


tapioca ; aschino cherries 
1 pint hot grape juice 11% dozen ladyfingers 
1 cup sugar or strips of sponge 


14 cup orange juice cake 

Cook tapioca in the hot grape juice in 
double boiler for fifteen minutes, stirring 
frequently. Stir in sugar. Remove from 
heat and add orange juice, cherry juice 
and cherries cut in small pieces. Let stand 
until cooled, but not thickened. Grease 
or wet a mold or baking dish and arrange 
split ladyfingers or strips of sponge cake 
in it. Pour in the tapioca mixture and 
cover with remaining ladyfingers. Let 
stand in refrigerator for at least twelve 
hours. Unmold, slice and serve cold with 
whipped cream. 

Frozen Pineapple Salad 

1 quart shredded 1 cup red currants 
* pineapple 2 pimientoes 
34 cup powdered Lettuce leaves 

sugar Whipped cream 

Cut the pimientoes into very thin strips. 
Pack the pineapple down in salt and ice, 
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THE SPRING 

. SALAD SEASON . 

ARRIVES | 
! 


ee 





‘When nearly every pantry 
shelf in town blossoms 
ou? with a new can of 
Wesson Oil, you may be 
sure the Spring Salad 
season has arrived. 


Fresh Spring vege- 





tables—just out of the 


Ir ith this dainty salad of tomatoes and water For fresh pineapple, cherries and lettuce— 
cress —@ French Dressing made with mint. garden! That means sal- a Nut French Dressing seems a happy choice. 
| ads—and Wesson Oil. 
“% For there is no salad 
oil that has quite so com- 
pletely won the hearts of 


American women. Prob- 
ably becauee it is so choice 
a salad oil and because 
it’s so really wholesome. 
Here is a pure, rich oil, 
golden in color, exqui- 
sitely delicate in flavor — 
and deliciously good toeat. 
Indeed, it’s so good 
that you'll find women 
everywhere who like to \ 
use it plain, just as it is. 


Who keep a cruet of it on 





the table, along perhaps 





with a cruet of some fine 


Asparagus tips and crisp lettuce —a delightful 


A salad of string beans, celery, green pepper and 
Chiffondale French Dressing goes with it delightfully. 


lettuce suggests a piquant Indian French Dressing. vinegar. 

And then, of course, 
for French Dressing, 
Wesson Oil goes without 
saying. For Wesson Oil 
makes quite the most cap- 
tivating and piquant 
French Dressing that 
ever graced a crisp sal- 
ad. It’s good—always— 
and it’s good for you. ran - fae, — 

Send for our book of rec- 4 ra ery 2am) rf ~ 
ipes. Address The Wesson J) Glo t- 7 ; 
Oil People, 210 Baronne 






Street, New Orleans, La. | 





A French Dressing made with Chili Sauce gives spice to this Grapefruit, orange and romaine — and a French Dressing ever 


always popular salad of fresh cucumbers, carrots and lettuce. so slightly sweetened with Bar le Duc is quite delicious. 





For Salads 


WESSON OIL’S WIDESPREAD ACCEPTANCE RESTS SIMPLY IN THE FACT THAT IT IS A REMARKABLY CHOICE SALAD OIL 
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ollow-ROADS TO R 


UST a few miles from your door is 
a life that’s all sunny and golden. 
In this glorious western play-land, 
every road into the open country is 


a Road to Romance. 


Magical romance of star-lit nights! 
Colorful cities, flower-decked plains, 
placid valleys! Every twist of the 
highway, every dip, rise and curve 
brings something new, whisks you 
past some historic shrine, or gives 
exciting possession of some entranc- 


ing vista. 


Strike out on yourroad to romance! 
Straight out of the work-a-day world 
into a buoyant, free, zestful life. Fol- 
low Jack and Ethyl, those 
lucky, honeymooning Mo- 
tormates.They’retelling you 


each Wednesday night, over 


Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
—follow Jack and Ethyl 
on “Roads to Romance” 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
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the Pacific Coast net-work, of new 
places to go and sights to see in this 
Pacific Empire. 

Think of the millions of years that 
the human race didn’t have any mo- 


tor cars. Think of the millions of 


years it didn’t have the Pacific Coast. 
You have them both. 


All along the way, Associated deal- 
ers are waiting to give you detailed 
travel and resort information. Stop 
at the red, green and cream stations. 
Fill up with Associated Gasoline and 
your car will readily answer your 
urge to be going. Know the surge of 
its eager power, its quick accelera- 
tion, and its ability to give you long 
mileage. 


Associated OilCompany 


Refiners of Associated Gasoline, 
Associated Ethyl Gasoline and New 
Cycol Motor Oil 


Stations: 
KOMO and KFOA Seattle 
KGW Portland 
KGO Oakland 
KPO San Francisco 
KFI Los Angeles 
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adding a little orange pulp and juice if de- 
sired. Freeze until stiff, turn out on let- 
tuce leaves and garnish over the top with 
pimiento strips. Beat up a cup of heavy 
cream, fold in carefully the powdered 
sugar and the red currants. Heap on the 
pineapple ice. Serve at once. 


Frozen Coffee 


14 teaspoon gelatine 14 eup confectioner’s 
Y cup milk sugar 
14 cup hot strong 1 pint cream 

coffee V teaspoon vanilla 


Soften gelatine in cold milk. Add hot 
coffee and stir until dissolved. Add sugar 
and mix well. Cool. Whip cream and add 
coffee mixture and vanilla. Pour into a 
mold. Cover tightly. Pack in equal 
parts ice and salt and allow to stand four 
hours. Serve in tall parfait glasses. 

Peach Cup 
2cupsfreshoreanned 1% cup diced pine- 
peachescutinslices apple 
1 orange diced Juice of 1 lemon 

Make a syrup of one cup of sugar and 
one cup of water boiled together five min- 
utes and cooled. Pour the syrup over the 
cut fruit and allow to stand in an ice-box 
for one hour. Serve in small glass cups 
either garnished with whipped cream or 
plain. 

. Chocolate Ice-Box Cake 


2 squares bitter 4 eggs 

chocolate 1 cup confectioner’s 
14 cup sugar sugar 
14 cup water 1 cup butter 


Melt the chocolate in the double boiler 
and add the sugar, water and beaten egg 
yolks. Cook until thick and smooth. 
Cool. Cream together the confectioner’s 
sugar and butter. Add the chocolate mix- 
ture and fold into the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Spread over ladyfingers ar- 
ranged in mold, add more ladyfingers and 
filling until all have been used. Place in 
the refrigerator for twenty-four hours. 

Lemon Ice-Box Cake 


14 cup butter 1 tablespoon corn- 

lcup powdered sugar _ starch 

Vf cup milk Juice of 1 lemon and 

\4 cup granulated rind of 14 lemon 
sugar 16 pint whipping 

3 eggs, separated cream 


Cook until smooth in the double boiler, 
the milk, cornstarch, sugar, egg yolks and 
add the lemon juice and rind before re- 
moving from the fire. Add the powdered 
sugar and butter, which have been creamed 
together and fold into the well beaten egg 
whites. Line mold as usual with lady- 
fingers, separated, and the rounded side 
placed next to the cake pan or spring 
mold. Spread with filling, add another 
layer of ladyfingers and so on until all in- 
gredients have been used. Place in re- 
frigerator for twenty-four hours. 

Gingerale Fruit Salad 
1 cup crushed pine- 2 tablespoons lemon 


apple Juice 

1!4 tablespoons 2 tablespoons sugar 
gelatine 1 cup gingerale 

Y4 cup cold water Lettuce 


1 cup diced canned Mayonnaise 

pears 

Bring the pineapple to the boiling point 
and dissolve in it the gelatine which has 
been softened in cold water. Add the 
pears, lemon juice and sugar. The juice 
of the pears and the pineapple should be 
used as well as the pulp. Cool and add 
gingerale. When the mixture begins to 
stiffen stir it to distribute the fruit evenly 
and turn into molds. 
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Cookies are delicious! 


GHIRARDELLI’S CHOCOLATE BRAN COOKIES 


1% cups pastry flour 1 cup bran 


34 cup sugar 1% cups cocoanut 


¥ cup Ghirardelli’s Ground I egg 
Chocolate ¥% cup milk 


2 teaspoons baking powder ¥ cup melted shortening 





SIFT TOGETHER flour, sugar, chocolate and baking powder twice; add bran 
and cocoanut. Stir in beaten egg, milk and melted shortening. Drop by 
spoonfuls one inch apart on a greased baking sheet or cookie pan. Sprinkle 
top of each cookie with cocoanut. Bake in a moderate oven [350°F] ten or 
twelve minutes. Makes about three dozen cookies. 


All Measurements are Level. 


NO GRATING—NO MELTING——-NO FUSSING 
THERE IS NO EXACT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


GHIRARDELLI S 
Ground, CHOCOLATE 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of other tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 


D. Ghirardelli £0., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 








eAddress 
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“a 
~ FACIAL SX 
REJUVENATION 


Wrinkles Banished 
Youth Restored this 


Simple Way 


'O keep the face youthful—to 
banish wrinkles and sagging 
cheeks, feed the flesh and tissues 
under the skin. Dr. Charles’ Flesh 
Food, the scientifically prepared 
cream, nourishes, tones and firms 
ageing faces into youthful contours. 
Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is used as 
an ordinary night cream; but it does 
much more than an ordinary cream. 
By absorption it is taken into the 
tissues under the skin, nourishing 
them and making them firm and 
supple. It is also invaluable for 
rounding out hollows in the neck 
and shoulders. 
For three generations women have 
used Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. 50c 
the box, $1 the jar, at any druggist. 
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DrCharles 


FLESH FOOD 


This coupon will bring you a FREE sample jar 
of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food, Dr. Charles Flesh 
Food Co., Dept. S.E., 220 36th Street, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 























For the Perfection 
of Your Complexion 


A beautiful complexion adds the finishing 
touch toa woman’scharm. Kremola whitens 
the skin and removes blemishes, makes your 
skin beautiful. Kremola is ised as a night 
cream after washing the face with soap and 
warm water, and again in the morning asa 
base for Kremola Face Powder. You will be 
delighted with it. 
Price $1.25 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co.'s Freckle Ointment 
positively removesfreckles. $1.25 and 65c. 
At drug and dept. stores or by mail prepaid. 
Our booklet “Hints on How to be Beauti- 
ful’’ sent free. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2973 
ee Ave., Chicago. 
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Beauty in Full Bloom 


ATURITY has its charm 

and beauty that often 

equals if it does not 

surpass the budding 

loveliness of youth. In 
order to realize the full measure of its 
possibilities, however, it is first necessary 
for the woman who is out of her twenties 
to get a full and impersonal view of her- 
self, and cease, once and for all, to measure 
herself by the 
standards of the 
young girl. Ad- 
vancing years have 
their own beauty, 
and it is by these 
standards she is 
now judged. Fre- 
quently, the girl 
who had passably 
good features, a 
certain amount of 
style, and a slim 
well proportioned 
body, but not suf- 
ficient beauty to 
give her a_ high 
rating in the debu- 
tante class is con- 
sidered a beauty 
at forty. She has 
not changed so 
much, but the 
women of her age 
and period have 
grown fat, from in- 
dulgence, or thin 
from worry, have 
lost their com- 
plexions through a 
wrong diet, or their 
hair through lack 
of proper care. 
They have not felt 
the need for care 
as the plainer 
woman feels it, and while the years were 
slipping by, bringing changes in added 
weight, thinning hair, tiny lines and 
wrinkles to these women, the wiser ones 
have established a routine of diet, exer. 
cise and certain necessary treatments that 
stay the hand of time and give them the 
advantage at forty that they were denied 
at twenty. And every woman is just femi- 
nine enough to get a tremendous satis- 
faction out of the admiring envy at forty 
of those of her friends who displayed a 
patronizing lack of interest a decade or 
two before. 

The boundaries of youth are rapidly 
becoming the far horizon, a woman need 
be no older than she looks, and at the 
present reckoning there is almost no such 








thing as age unless a woman wills it so, 
grows neglectful and indolent, and does 
not take advantage of the aids at her com- 
mand to help her realize all her potential 
qualities. But there is no use in evading 
the fact that it takes more effort and 
strength of character to be beautiful at 
forty that at twenty, with all the natural 
assets of youth, bright coloring and good 
spirits in one’s favor. Probably over- 
weight is one of 
the first and most 
persistent of the 
attacking forces of 
mature woman. 
Almost before she 
realizes what is 
happening, « the 
slim proportions of 
youth have thick- 
ened into heavi- 
ness and a number 
of the activities 
that were a delight 
are no longer pos- 
sible. The body al- 


most unconscious- 


ly slows down 
with the accumu- 
lation of flesh, 


and gradually the 
eager vivid outline 
has become the 
solid substance of 
middle age. Dict 
and exercise are 
the two forces that 
successfully com- 
bat the hateful en- 
croachment of the 
increasing pounds. 
Diet and exercise 
and a third factor 
& to give them po- 
# tency. This is per- 
severance, so firm 
and unshdken that it becomes a habit, as 
much a part of living as breathing and 
eating. For the fundamentals of this are 
deep breathing, exercise, fresh air, bathing 
and a wholesome diet of well-cooked, 
nourishing food that supplies health and 
strength but does not increase weight. 


WENTY minutes of exercises 

upon getting up in the morning, 

before an open window, are the first step 
of the day in the beauty program. Almost 
any exercises that are vigorous and use all 
*the muscles of back, arms and legs will do, 
combined with deep breathing and plenty 
of pure air in the lungs and on the body. 
If there is an accumulation of flesh in any 
one place that destroys the proportions of 
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the body, special exercises to reduce 
locally may be necessary. Flesh on the 
legs and arms, the hips and the back of the 
neck may be eliminated by the use of a 
rolling pin made for the purpose, with an 
uneven surface that acts as a vigorous 
massage. Bathroom scales that are accu- 
rate and reliable are an aid to reduction, 
for they indicate the success of the routine 
and give courage to persist. 

Diet is important, of course, but too 
strenuous a self-denial is apt to endanger 
health. It is possible, however, to avoid 
sweets and cut down on the foods that are 
known to be fattening such as butter 
sauces, and gravies, rich oil dressings for 
salad, whipped cream on desserts, and 
thick cream soups, for there are substi- 
tutes for all these that are delicious and 
satisfying while they do not increase the 
weight. 

The hair of the mature woman is less of 
a problem today that it was when heads 
were weighted down by a burden of false 
hair as the years advanced. Today it is 
the older woman who is the enthusiastic 
adherent of the trim bob, knowing well as 
she does that it gives her the outline and 
the appearance of youth together with a 
well-groomed appearance that the matron 
does not achieve aseasily as the young girl. 
It is quite possible to retain the dignity of 
maturity and still wear the hair short. 
The perfection of the permanent wave and 
the setting of the wave after a shampoo by 
skilled hands have brought the arrange- 
ment of the hair to a high mark of beauty 
that it has never attained before, espe- 
cially for the woman who is past her first 
youth. A weekly treatment of brushing, 
application of a good tonic and correct 
massage does much to give tone and life to 
the hair. Brushing gives the soft sheen 
that is the beauty of hair without regard 
to color, for dead, lifeless hair is not lovely 
no matter how careful the arrangement 
may be. 


HE first marks of the finger of 

time are usually around the eyes 
and at the throat, where the flesh relaxes 
from its firmness and tiny wrinkles gather. 
Exposure to the air dries the skin and robs 
it of the natural oils. The application of 
nourishing creams will keep the skin 
smooth and unlined and the muscles firm 
and alive. Rapid, healthy circulation also 
plays an important role in keeping the 
skin young. For a treatment of the 
throat, first cleanse with a light and pene- 
trating cleansing cream, then apply an as- 
tringent lotion. Follow this with the 
application of a cream rich in nourishing 
oils and allow this to remain on during the 
night if possible. 

There is an excellent skin tonic on the 
market that, used with a good cleansing 
cream, will do marvels for freshening the 
skin, and turning back the years. If 
there is an important engagement at the 
end of a busy day, it is quite possible to re- 
store much of one’s early morning appear- 
ance by a short home treatment that 
agg out the lines and takes years off the 
ace, 
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BOURJOIS 


Stage stars and society leaders can afford to 
indulge their preferences. They choose Java, not 
because it costs only 5oc, but because it em- 
bodies the superior qualities that they demand. 








A Tint for Every Type 
BOURJOIS, Inc. New York and Paris 


JAVA 


THE WONDERFUL FRENCH 
ACE POWDER 
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DARKENS AND BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES AND BROWSIN- 
=> STANTLY, makes them appear 
UO) naturally dark, long and luxuriant. 
A Adds wonderful charm, beauty and 
: expression to any face. Perfectly 
n)\% \} harmless. Used by millionsof lovely 
ae women. Solid form or water-proof | 
A re liquid. BLACK or BROWN, 74c at 
aly your dealer's or direct, postpaid. 
. MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 





pe pe 


and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35¢ 


Dr? Scholls 
Zino-pads 






, 


bya te F { 
_ Eyes that have 
| ée¢ 99 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





“IT”. . . that magnetic something 
which attracts others . . . usually 


Keep Your lies in the eyes. Don’t be dis- 
Skin Young | couraged if your own eyes are 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by | rg eg Felbrvenig Fv a 
regularly using pure Mercolized Wax. Get an | few rops of harmless rene W1 

ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost in- | brighten them up and cause them 
| toradiate“IT.” 60c everywhere. 


visible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 


defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, 
For YOUR 


freckles and large pores have disappeared. Skin 


is beautifully clear, soft and velvety, and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out | 





the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrinkles 

and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce 

powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. | 
At Drug and Department Stores Everywhere 
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Tu Local Dealer 


™Pock EHills 


IKE a hundred stores rolled 

into one,” say homemakers 
about the beautiful Peck & Hills 
wholesale displays. And every 
one ofthem,from coast to coast, 
merits the comparison. 

Your local dealer has these large 
select stocks of furniture, draperies 
and floor coverings at his command. 
Ask him for a signed Card of Intro- 
duction, which admits you to any Peck 
& Hills display. Here you will find 
endless variety and guaranteed quality 
at money-saving prices. Reduced over- 
head for dealer and manufacturer re- 
sults in a saving for you. 

If you cannot visit these displays, 
choose from our distinctive catalog in 
your dealer’s store. If your dealer can- 
not give.you Peck & Hills service, 
write us for names of dealers who can. 

Address our nearest house — Peck 
& Hills Furniture Company, Boston, 
New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how to secure 
charming effects in 
the home, and how 
to take proper care 
of home furnish- 
ings. Also explains 
the Peck & Hills 
money-saving plan. 
Write for booklet $5 
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The -Alodified Swiss Chalet 


(Continued from page 51) 


placed dwelling, is a substantial roof with 
plenty of overhang to the eaves. Solid 
windowshutters, characteristic of the Swiss 
chalet, and the usual construction of heavy 


| vertically-placed timbers above, and below 


stucco, which in the West replaces the 
Switzerland stone, give further accent. 
The typical band-sawn decorations are 
generally retained by California builders, 
and the living-room is usually developed 
along generous, substantial lines. 

An excellent example of the chalet is the 
home in Berkeley, California, of Dr. 
Sydney Kinnear Smith. It is a three- 
story structure, the slope of the hill being 
such that the first story is on a level with 
the front of the lot and the rear of the 
second story on a level with the side of the 
hill. The exterior is of plaster below, with 
heavy-stained timbers above, and roof of 
pantile. The solid shutters are green, the 
trimmings band-sawn. 

The main entrance is up a flight of brick 
steps, through a wide, heavy door, into a 
shallow hall that runs almost the entire 
length of the twenty by thirty-one living- 
room. This living-room, hall and a library 
alcove form a modernized baronial hall. 
The walls are paneled with Philippine 


mahogany, waxed. The large fireplace is 
a copy of one sketched by Dr. Smith from 
an old English inn. The ceiling extends, 
in the central portion of the room, up 
through the third story to the roof. The 
broad open stairs have a band-sawn ban- 
nister and this railing is extended around 
the rectangular opening in the living-room 
ceiling so as to give a balcony effect. The 
railing is draped with Persian rugs and 
prints and forms a highly decorative and 
interesting feature. 

Three bedrooms, one done in red Chi- 
nese lacquer, one in apple-green and one in 
chocolate-brown, are in the third story, all 
opening off the narrow hall flanking the 
balcony. 

The first story is given over to a dining- 
room of extreme simplicity, a kitchen and 
servants’ quarters. Interior brick steps 
lead down to this room which has rough 
plaster walls, light terra cotta in shade, 
redwood woodwork waxed, and a red con- 
crete floor in small tile- like squares. It is 
furnished with a refectory table and two 
matching dressers, set with old pewter and 
European china. The furniture is hand- 


made of redwood. 
Mira Mac tay. 





The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


tent to take it as it is and run it as it is. 
Which is nothing to be ashamed of. He 
has earned the right to put away fond 
and enjoy pleasant realities. 


the form of the satisfaction of doing what 
you like to do, and an undeniably grateful 
distinction as a_ highly placed public 
officer, one is entitled to look for his re- 
muneration in the pay-check, and to ex- 
change some of the glow of celebrity for 
the more substantial considerations of 
private life. 

In any event, a son of the Pacific coast, 
although not native, comes marching 
home from a foreign strand, laden with 
honors, to receive a load of jack. There’s 
the title of colonel, for instance, perfectly 
genuine; lieutenant colonel of engineers 
during the war, as chief of the forestry 
section of the A. E. F. Among the other 
baubles and symbols in the load of honors 
is the Distinguished Service Medal of the 
homeland; the Legion of Honor, France; 
and the Distinguished Service Order, 
Britain. Back of these certificates of dis- 
tinction in mature life is the Phi Beta 
Kappa key to prove again, to all believers 
that reward invariably follows merit in 
this world, that if you will only get your 
lessons well in school the just and inevi- 
table sequence of events will do the rest— 
honors, fortune, all. 

Reading with my distance glasses, I 
was shocked for a brief moment at what 
seemed to be a bit of stark realism in 
Who’s Who. “Prepared many bulls,” the 
laconic type seemed to say. I didn’t 
happen to know whether the colonel had 
prepared many bulls, or any; but knowing 
men I had no doubt that he had done his 


full share of the 40 per cent of error that 
marks off success from failure with 60 per 
cent. I soon discovered, however, that 
there was an abbreviating period, and that 
the word, as printed, was bulls. It is 
doubtful, though, whether that improves 
the case very much. After drab years 
spent in reading Government bulletins, I 
am convinced that bulls are much more 
exciting, not to say hilarious—and cer- 
tainly far more clubby. 

Speaking of bulls, I would advise the 
directors of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association never to ask a momentous <e- 
cision of the colonel unless the old briar 
pipe is going strong. Out of clouds of 
smoke, the colonel always speaks oracu- 
larly with— 

“The reason firm, the temperate will,” 
—and, behold, it is perfectly clear, there 
are no two ways about the course to 
choose. A firm faulty decision is better 
than timid indecision. Was it not Napo- 
leon that said that one poor general is 
better than two good ones? There will be 
only one general at West Coast head- 
quarters hereafter. 

Seattle will be G. H. Q., but San Jose 
can claim the distinction of being the boy- 
hood home of the new lumber leader; 
Berkeley’s academic halls can boast that 
they bent the twig that shaped the tree; 
the national forests of California, Idaho 
and Montana can assert that their rugged 
terrain put granite into his character; 
back east, Yale will plume itself a bit, be- 
cause it was there that he took his pro- 
fessional training; the civil service will 
claim the major credit; and the army 1s 
sure that it is all due to two years with 
it. 
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Does 
day demand this 7? 


Hurried lunches—a bite to eat, and then back to the job? 
That’s hard on the digestion! Here’s a secret you'll be glad 
to know: two or three Karetts, taken after meals, give 
you quick relief. The five ingredients in each tablet of 
Karetts are skillfully combined to convert all classes of 


TS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


food into easily digestible form. 


Packed in three sizes: 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. For sale at all Owl 
| stores and agencies for 
Owl products; or mailed pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Ow! Drug Co., 611 
Mission Street, San Francisco; 
111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago; 53 West 23rd Street, 

New York. 





SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2/2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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“Now-a-days we know that calcium 
carbonate is the one sure, safe relief for 
gas, ‘sourness’ and other stomach dis- 
orders.” 

Tablets of calcium carbonate do not 
burn and irritate like strong soda nor do 
they disturb the normal action of the 
bowels and other organs. Best of all, they 
are utterly harmless in any quantities. 

Stuart Tablets are an ideal form of 
calcium carbonate, blended with other 
soothing substances. That’s why we 
recommend them as safest for children 
—and best for men and women. 
[FULL BOX FREE! 
| A regular 25c box, pocket size—ample to try 
| thoroughly the benefits of Stuart’s Tablets— 


| will be sent you free. if you mail this coupon 
to Stuart Co., Dept. 135, Marshall, Mich. 


| DE eae Panta ctvaasbex scarp eenkereeceeoue | 
| NMI chiasin bn Ga cwssbu cea wanxecxcweenee etc | 
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The Quickest Relief for Gastric Disorder 
25c and 60c Everywhere 


STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA 


TABLETS 








‘sore muscles’ 
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At all DRUGGISTS 
Send for free trial icine 


W. F.YOUNG, Inc., 
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This Gold Rush | 


Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


and as unmerited as were the jeers that 
followed Columbus when he inaugurated 
the first world cruise! 


Quincy’s essay with California’s veracity 
as the bone of contention. For example: 
“California, be its real wealth what it 
may, was a ‘job’; a colossal job; and was 
worked as a job by a regular conspiracy of 
jobbers. The root of this conspiracy lay 
and lies (in all senses /ies) up and down the 
United States . 
| took charge of the California swindle sta- 
| tioned a first-class liar in San Francisco, 
under whom, and accountable to whom, 
were several accomplished liars distrib- 


thence to Chagres. All along the Atlantic 
seaboard this gathering volley of lies and 
California ‘notions’ raced with the speed 


which vast metropolis (confounded 
amongst its seven hundred thousand citi- 
zens) burrowed the central bureau of the 
swindle.” 


HEN news reached Europe that 
Californians were even going so 
far as to dig beneath the surface of the 





| leges’ 
| patiently be digging to such vast depths 


ground for gold when gold “lay every- 
where for the mere stooping,” De 
Quincy had this to say: “Whenever | 
read of men digging down to depths 
of 60 or 70 feet, I know by that one 
fact that the general reports describing 
gold as a thing to be picked up for stoop- 
ing must be fraudulent fables circulated 
on behalf of men who have houses to let, 
building ground to sell, and ‘water privi- 
to mortgage. No man would 


who knew that others generally won their 
gold as easily as a man digs up potatoes, 


| unless he also knew that such enviable 


prizes were sown as thinly as twenty- 
thousand pound prizes in our English lot- 
teries of the:last generation.” 

Not only did the discovery of gold cause 
De Quincy and his ilk great mental 
anguish; it seems that Australia inno- 
cently added to the woe about this time 
by making: a similar gold discovery! 
De Quincy had this to say: “between Cali- 
fornia and Australia, supposing the pres- 
ent rates of production to continue, within 
three vears. (this was in 1852) the earth 
would be deluged with gold—as things are 
now proceeding, none will escape ruina- 
tion, for ruin will steal upon us in a form 
not at first perceived. Jt is already steal- 


Md ” 
| ng upon us. 


This evidently much harassed writer 
actually went so far as to offer a solution 


| to the problem by suggesting that the sur- 
| plus gold be withdrawn from circulation by 


locking it up in some article of actual serv- 
ice in that identical form of gold! The 
closing sentence of his essay is typical: 
“Meantime, the solitary hope is that the 
gold quarries may soon be exhausted.” 
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Adventuring at 
Lost Cabin 


(Continued from page 29) 


rador, England, Holland, Spain, Singa- 
pore, Africa, Alaska, South American 
countries and others, and one that was 
salvaged from the ruins of Old Pompeii. 
There are shell spoons, shovel spoons, 


wooden spoons, metal spoons, leaf spoons; | 


spoons with designs of birds, snakes, 
animals, reptiles of the sea, and spoons 
characteristic of strange races and cus- 
toms. There are spoons from famous old 
ships and buildings; spoons with inscrip- 


tions of important historic events. There | 


are very tiny spoons and some large and 
awkward, some hand-made and others 
mechanically manufactured. 

Out in the yard white leghorn hens 
dusted and scratched in a net-wire en- 
closure which once, however, had greater 
dignity than that. It was an aviary for a 
hundred varieties of birds of brilliant 
plumage such as the lordly Peacock and 
the Bleeding-Heart Pigeon. A strange 
sight for travelers in the heart of the 
rangeland! But Mr. Okie’s frequent ab- 
sence made necessary the removal of the 
birds to his daughter’s home in Denver. 

Lost Cabin’s normal population 1s less 
than a hundred, but the school population 
this year is double that of a year ago, 
there being two pupils this term for the 
two-room building. (What a snap for the 
teacher—or what monotony!) Most of 
the residents move down to Lysite for the 
winter. There isn’t much going on there 
either, but now and then a traveling or- 
chestra stops and they have a dance, 
many of the revelers being visitors, too, 
just out for a lark from neighboring 


villages. 


i ip ranch, village and entourage is 
owned by Mr. Okie. A_ storage 
reservoir supplied by mountain streams 
provides irrigation water. Farm crops 
grow in abundance, as does also the en- 
tire family vegetables, still further con- 
trasting Lost Cabin with its environment. 

Gazing out to where the horizon line is 
lost in the hazy merging of hills and sky, 
one irresistibly senses the spirit of historic 
romance there, connected as it is with 
many “Old West” carousals. And observ- 
ing the Big Horns, looming snow-capped 
and rugged across the northern landscape 
and stretching away in a receding contour 
far toward the sunrise, he is thrilled to re- 
call that half a century ago the stillness of 
this lonely territory was frequently broken 
by the terrifying war whoops of the Sioux 
Indians as they swept from the hills upon 
unsuspecting travelers. For this was the 
last choice hunting grounds of the red men 
of the plains where the most disastrous of 
the Indian wars took place. The guardian 
Sioux ended the dreams of many a gold- 
hunter whose heart yearned to find Lost 
Cabin mine. 

Now, in the midst of it, is Lost Cabin 
ranch with its varied allurements. The 
secluded Big Tepee and its collection of 
fare art contrasting the rural simplicity 
and isolation take it out of the common- 
place. It is interesting because it is ex- 
traordinary. It is at once cosmopolitan 
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MENTHOL-COOLED SMOKE 


*4,000 


CASH PRIZES 


A swift rise to fame quite naturally 
leaves a broad wake of comment. 

Thus with Spud ...a year ago only a 
cigarette idea...today, the most dis 
cussed sensation in cigarette sales. 

Never a cigarette that brought so 
many different reactions from so many 
different people! 

What is your opinion of this cigarette 
that actually and noticeably cools? 

Do you liken Spud’s first puff to a 
“‘veritable whiff of coolness’’? Does 
the next puff, and the next, continue 
that coolness? Is the final result a last- 
ingly moist-cool throat...even after 
the third pack? 

The skipper of a famous ocean grey- 
hound argues that Spud’s first puff is 
like ‘‘a deep breath on the quarter- 
deck.”’ 

A Yale man vows that Boola-Boola 
throats never rang so loud and clear 
now that Spud sits securely on the Yale 
fence. 

A young Chicago matron says Spud 
is found on all North Side bridge tables 
... because Spud enjoyment and Spud 
fragrance can last twenty-one rubbers 
as well as one. 

We want all the Spud experience we 
can get. ..the more personal the better. 





Disregard our own pleasant theories 

and claims. Give us your opinion. 
We have $4,000 to tempt you into 

writing. You have 559 chances to win. 
Come on! Set aside five or ten min- 


utes... light a Spud for inspiration and 
xo to it! 

Ist Prize - $1000 
2nd Prize 500 
3rd Prize 250 
4th Prize at tae aroland 100 
Next 5 Prizes $50 each 250 
Next 10 Prizes 20 each 200 
Next 40 Prizes 10 each 400 
Next 100 Prizes 5 each 500 
Next 400 Prizes 2 each 800 


559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 


THE JUDGES: 
FREDERICK C. KENDALL, Editor of “Adver- 
tising and Selling’’. 
JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, 
Railways Advertising Company. 
FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, Editorial 
Director of several business papers and special 
writer for The Saturday Evening Post. 
CONTEST DETAILS 
i—Write a letter of 300 words or less, describing 
what you think of Spud Cigarettes. 2— Use one 
side of paper only. Put name and address on man- 
uscript. 3— Address envelope to P. O. Box 2374, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 4—Envelope must be post- 
marked before midnight June 30, 1928. 5—No 
communications acknowledged. No manuscripts 
returned. 6—In case of ties, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize tied 
for. 7—Contestants agree to accept decision of 
judges as final. 8—Employees of Axton- Fisher 
Tobacco Company are not eligible, 


Street 





AXTON- FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky., Largest Independent Cigarette Manufacturer 
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CIGARETTES 
20 for 20¢ 


IF you do not now use Spud, you may have a sam- 
ple (free) by addressing the manufacturer. If Spud 
Cigarettes are not obtainable near you, and you 
wish a supply for yourself or your friends, send 
stamps, check or money order for single package 
of 20 (20¢) or tin of 100 ($1.00); please name dealer. 


FREE BOOKLET 


It gives entertainingly, the story of Spud Cigarettes 
and what people have said about them. Use coupon. 








Axton- Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
“Welcome, 


PLEASE send free booklet, little stranger."* 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 














NCE it would have been 
() scrubbed after each bath. 
Why? Because there would have 
been a dirty ring around it. 

What made the dirty ring? 
Soap combining with hard water 
made a scum. Dirt made the 
scum black. 

Why isn’t there any ring now? 
Because Melo is put in the water 
before each bath. Melo softens 
hard water. When you use Melo, 
no scum can form. 

Hard water and soap make a 
scum in the washtubs too. Clothes 
are grimy white. Scum forms a 
greasy ring around the dishpan. 
Hard water makes hands red. 

But put 2 tablespoons of Melo 
in the bathtub—no dirty ring. 
Put 1 in the washtub—snow- 
white clothes. A teaspoonful in 
the dishpan—no greasy water. 

Melo saves % to % your soap. 
Keep it in the bathroom—the 
laundry—the kitchen. Get it at 
your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


wWELO 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c fora full-size package 


of Melo . 


Tue Hycienic Propucrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


and provincial. It is both a part of and 
apart from its environment. It has do- 
mestic appeal and worldly affluence. 

As for hospitality, Lost Cabin might 
have coined the word. 

Some day I shall see Lost Cabin ranch 
again—perhaps soon, for an old Indian 
has recently attracted the attention of 
some of our northwestern newspaper 
editors with a story of his re-discovery of 
the original Lost Cabin Mine. The yarn 
may be true and it may not. If it is, more 
than one adventurous seeker after treas- 
ure will wander into the Big Horn coun- 
try and, on his way, hearten himself with 
the hospitality of Lost Cabin ranch. And 
perhaps that new discovery will give me 
the best of excuses to revisit the Big 
Tepee. 





Land of 
the Ohgees 


(Continued from page 18) 


link in this appealing route awaits come 
pletion. A few months will see most of 
it finished; indeed, perhaps by the time 
you read this article the trip can be made 
— if not easily, at least without too many 
detours. Anyhow, you can get a good 
taste of it by a little circuit of Southern 
Oregon, starting from the Redwood High- 
way at Crescent City, continuing along 
the coast by the Roosevelt road which is 
already completed to Marshfield, cutting 
inland, thence to Roseburg, down the Pa- 
cific Highway to Grants Pass—or Med- 
ford, if you can possibly make a detour 
to Crater Lake—then back to Crescent 
City by the lately much-improved road 
which takes you near the famous Oregon 
Caves. 

Back again at the foot of the great 
mountain that hides the caves, there is a 
forest where all the necessities of the per- 
fect camp are handy—a fine trout stream, 
a hundred camping sites along it, fire- 
places, and even a little hidden store—all 
quite characteristic of a state that knows 
to the last important trifle just what 
things campers need and how best to pro- 
vide them. Once you test the delights of 
such a camp—or those widely famed, 
more civilized city camps such as Ashland 
and Grants Pass have established—you’ll 
vote with me for the out-of-doors when 
you respond to the confident invitations 
of the neighboring Land of the Ohgees. 
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Getting 
the Raspberry! 


Brunettes wanted a new 
rouge—a French rouge— 
smart, and of hand-made 
quality. A shade to aid 
dark hair and eyes. So 
Po-Go created Ronce— 
a raspberry of exquisite 
tone. 

But there are other 
Po-Go colors for other 
complexions. Vif, a new, 
daring, vivid tint—the 
height of Parisienne chic; 
and Brique, which 
blondes choose for their 
delicate coloring! 


Go ROUGE 


Ask r druggist to show you 
ea 3, Po-Go Rouge shades. The 
one that’s best for you is just 
50c. Or order by mail from us. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The New Freely-Lathering 
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Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 



















Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Snugly hold them to walls 
1 C Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phil. 


Originators of the world-famous 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Heavy Pictures Won’t Fall 4 















Eskime made Mastedon and Walrus Ivory Goods 
Indian made Willow Root and Grass 
Baskets, Mats, Trays 


From the LAIR of Quality 





ALASKAN FURS| 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 











FOREIGN WORK 


Persons interested oil, fruit, mining, 
rubber, railway work in romantic South 
America write at once for information. 
South American Service Bureau, 14,600 
Alma Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Man 1s a Product 
of Evolution 


(Continued from page 68) 


survival of the fittest in the case of the 
higher animals involves the grand and en- 
nobling principle of “mutual aid”, as 
taught by Darwin and strongly empha- 
sized by Prince Kropotkin. Because no 


two individuals are exactly and in all re- | 


spects alike, variation often takes place in 
unpredictable directions. Even in an ap- 
parently normal type of the human family 
anti-social individuals sometimes appear, 
despite the environment or, in some cases, 
perhaps because of it. Today we hang a 
murderer who is indifferent to religion, or 





irresponsive to religious training; tomor- | 


row we hang one who was from childhood 
onward closely attached to the church, 


and an ardent bible student. The secret | 


of every moral aberration of an anti-social 
nature, say the geneticists, lies in the 
germ-plasm. Some investigators lay the 
blame on miseducation in infancy and in 
childhood. We even hear, from non- 
scientists, that a moral pervert or victim 
of dementia praecox, or other malady, be- 
comes a criminal because evolution is 
being taught in our schools and colleges! 
Yet of the 125,000 or more felons in our 
prisons, not five per cent were taught 
evolution, while from sixty-five to eighty 
per cent have had religious training, ac- 
cording to official statistics. An atheist 
convict, let me add, is indeed a rare bird. 


1: is precisely because I am an evolu- 
tionist that I hold such high hopes for 
humanity. Despite the ups and downs of 
human history, on the whole, the human 
race has been growing better and better. 
As a consequence of the nervous strain 
placed upon weaker and abnormal mem- 
bers of the human family by our complex 
modern civilization, a number of them 
break down and become insane or crim- 
inals. Such, however, are being weeded 
out by incarceration in hospitals and 
prisons, some happily to be cured or re- 
formed. Many are being rehabilitated 
through a belated recognition of the value 
and the moral beauty of the great evolu- 
tionary principle of mutual aid, and are 


struggling for a nobler and more satisfying | 


existence. When the boys and girls learn 


that they were not born depraved and in- 


herently sinful and vicious, but are the 
survivors of a very old race which has 
been, on the whole, forging onward and 
upward in proportion as its members have 
learned that virtue is its own reward, that 
kindness and decency and fair play alone 
can gain for them a high and secure place 
in society; when they learn that mean- 
ness, selfishness and brutality are evi- 
dences of reversion to a more primitive 
brute stage in the evolution of man, they 
will value the beauty of the ideal in con- 
duct and do their best to make this our 
world a more satisfying and more delight- 
ful place in which to live, or in which, per- 
haps, to bring up beloved children of their 
own, 

lo learn the laws of the universe is to 
learn also that we must obey those laws 
or perish. The laws of nature, on the 
whole, are working for the welfare of 





During the last five 
years, General Elec- 
tric’s_ street-lighting 
specialists have 
opaee hundreds 
of cities and villages 
with — specially 
adapted to local re- 
quirements—whether 
in residential areas 
or | white ways’. In 
cooperation with 
your local power 
company, these spe- 
cialists are ready to 
solve your street- 
lighting problems. 





Light...the Policeman 


OFFICER LIGHT is a necessary member of 
every police force. As an experienced official 
lately said: “Criminals naturally avoid streets 
whose lights illuminate the nooks and 
corners brilliantly.” 


Officer Light prevents accidents. He protects 
pedestrians and drivers and makes the 
streets attractive for merchants and shoppers 


alike. 


He also directs traffic. Through electric signal 
systems, he commands quick and orderly 
progress at congested corners and speeds 
everyone on his way. 


Officer Light can be put on the payroll of 
your town and will return far more than 
his modest salary by increasing property 
values and promoting business, as well as by 


guarding public safety. 
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Sanr-FLusH will keep 
the toilet spotless and 
glistening. It is easy 
to use, efficient, and 
thorough. It takes the 
unpleasantness out of 
a very necessary house- 
hold task. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. Then flush. 
Stains, marks and _ incrustations 
disappear. Foul odors are ban- 
ished, for Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. 

Sani-Flush leaves the toilet 
sparkling. It is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. Use it frequently. 
Keep a can handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Also manufacturers of Melo 


CACTUS PLANTS — Desert Orchids 


FOUR blooming size cactus 
plants in a genuine Mexican 
hand painted cactus bowl for 
$2.00 prepaid anywhere in 
the United States. 

An order will entitle you to 
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trated CACTI Catalogues, 
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PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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; humanity. Morality consists, in the last 
analysis, in obedience to nature’s laws. 
To ignore these rules of life, is to court 
degradation and ultimately extinction. 
We soon learn from evolutionary proc- 
esses that “whatsoever a man _ soweth 


” 


| that shall he also reap”. 


WE must conclude, then, that 
| evolution should continue to 
| be taught in our schools, not only 
| because it gives a unity and direction 
| to the study of human culture as a 
whole and because modern science is 
unintelligible without it, but also be- 
| cause of the value of this discipline as 

an educational agency. The concept of 
| evolution provides us with sanctions for 
right conduct which are based upon im- 
mutable, unavoidable laws of nature her- 
self. From the unchanging operation of 
these laws, no one can hide. From the 
consequence of violation of these laws no 
one can escape. He who clearly under- 
| stands that there is a law of retrograda- 
tion as well as a law of evolution will, if 
only as a measure of self-preservation, 
‘watch his step”. For the student who 
| views in imagination the long and difficult 
struggle of man upward through the ages 
there is a real sanction for right conduct 
as well as a penalty for maladjusted be- 
havior. There is, moreover, ground for 
unfailing optimism, for confidence in a 
happier and nobler future for humanity. 
Consciously cooperating with nature in 
her urge toward man’s perfection, physi- 
cal, moral and intellectual, the enlight- 
ened evolutionist joyfully climbs the 
heights of being, eager to advance, respon- 
sive to every uplifting influence, scornful 
of the promptings of inherited brute emo- 
tion, spurred onward by the lure of happi- 
ness, his face ever toward the sunlight of a 
| more glorious future. Behind him lies the 
long ancestral night of ignorance and 
brutality and superstition. Before him 
lies the pathway to perfection, the guerdon 
of a heaven to be realized within us. 


ANY causes are involved in 

the processes of human evolu- 

tion, some of them obscure, others still 
| unknown, but among all the factors, 
that are clearly recognizable stands 
out, as I have said, the salient principle 
or law of “mutual aid”, of friendly 
cooperation as a means to higher life 
and fuller joy. Spreading out from the 
limited circle of the immediate family of 
parents and children, the wave of altru- 
ism and good will enlarges to encompass 
the tribe, the nation and, in the not dis- 
tant future, let us hope, all of the nations 
and all of the peoples. When we look upon 
human beings as the inheritors of one com- 
paratively minute globe in the depths of 
boundless space, members of one great 
human family, it is not difficult for the 
evolutionist to envisage an early realiza- 
tion of that dream of poet and philoso- 
pher, the universal brotherhood of man. 
Climb upward, onward, ever higher or 
perish. ‘This is for man the law of evolu- 
| tion, a law which teaches us that neither 
| individuals nor nations can live and pros- 
per on the basis of selfishness, crude ignor- 

| ance or reckless self-indulgence. There-, 
fore, | say again that, even were the en- 
| nobling concept of evolution not the in- 
valuable guide that it is to further dis- 
coveries, even though it did not, as it 
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CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
$2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I wish to subscribe. I enclose 
0 $2.50 for One Year. 
0 $4.00 for Two Years. 
0 $5.00 for Three Years. 
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It is published for the sole purpose 
of serving the West and its in- 
Watch for new features 
being added to the magazine to 
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actually does, afford us a solution of many 
otherwise insoluble problems, it must yet 
be taught in our schools for its value as an 
ethical and spiritual incentive to the high- 
est and noblest aspirations of the human 
race. 

In closing, I should like to remind you 
also that this viewpoint and that of my 


seaieinacus: Sanaa 


on the world between which every serious- 
minded man and woman must choose. 
One is the method of science, which is qi. | 
covery; the other is the method of tradi- | 
tion, which is revelation. Between these | 
two diametrically opposing points of view 


promise. As I have attempted to show 
quite clearly and in detail in the introduc- 
tion to my recent book, “The War on 
Modern Science’, the method of science 
is based upon direct observation of natural 
phenomena, on weighing, measuring, com- 
paring, analyzing, synthesizing, and test- 


tion and reasoning. 


mas and so-called 
puted supernatural source. It is the 
method of the Dark Ages. The method 
of science, on the other hand, is that of 
the modern civilized world. To those 
who truly belong, intellectually and spir- 
itually, to our modern world, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that, as the title to 
this debate puts it, “Man is the Product 
of Evolution and Not Of Special 
Creation”. 





Editor’s Note.—Space requirements do 
not permit of reprinting Mr. Shipley’s argu- 
ments in rebuttal and sur-rebuttal. 


case of Dr. Straton’s argument. 





Across the 
Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 4) 


liberally from the General’s soldierly, 
direct story. 


ing there is a more vivid picture of the 


0 paragraphs could ever paint. And 
will find much to interest them in this new 
light, not only on the fire and earthquake, 
but on the character of the man who, | 
probably more than any other individual, 
helped San Francisco to stand firm in the 
face of disaster, we feel that it is a privi- 
lege to print Mr. Bogert’s article. 
? t ? 
HIS spring and summer we're to 
have another series by Paul A. 


tions last year were so well received by 
SuNsET’s readers. 


month, covers a tour into Oregon. Mr. 
Ewing finds plenty to see and throws out 





The | 
same limitation has been observed in the | 


his article, “The Man Who Saved San | 
Francisco” (page 38 of this issue), quoted | 


In that report you are shown history in | 
the making. In its precise, military phras- | 
holocaust than any stringing together of | 


ecause we believe that SUNSET readers | 


Ewing, whose western motor-trip sugges- | 
The first of the series, appearing this | 


Many suggestions as to side-trips, etc. | 





opponent represent two distinct outlooks | | 


on science and ethics there can be no com- | 


ing, in the light of experience and observa- | 
The method of tradi- | 
tion is based upon hearsay, upon ancient | 
guesses of a prescientific age, upon dog- | 
“revelation” from a re- | 
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Those daily” 
Blues 


often due to cachexia 
(run-down condition) 


Everyone knows the familiar signs 
of cachexia—exhaustion, depression, 
“nerves,” pasty skin—and millions 
have come to learn the marvelous 
corrective powers of yeast in all such 
disorders. 

Yeast supplies a substance your 
body demands. Eat it and note how 
quickly you “pick up” and feel new 
strength and energy. 

The purest, most convenient and 
most palatable form of yeast is Yeast 
Foam Tablets. Swallow them whole or 
chew like candy; you'll like their clean 
malty taste. 5c for the handy packet 
or 50c for the large 10-day bottle. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








> 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 
for cachexia (run-down 
condition). Loss of ap- 
petite. Indigestion. Con- 
stipation. Boils— Pimples. A 


° 4 





At drug stores 
every where 






Anyone can earn 
$2,000 EXTRA MONEY 
yearly in view of the low 
price! Up-to-date styles, 
workmanship! Variety of 
beautiful patterns! 

THE 888 COMPANY 
sahil E-18, Fort besalenadie Ind. 


E. Z.| 


The ORIGINAL wide 
GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips 

















No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. 
35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 


dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. Z, 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


You know, then, the 
importance of good fishing 
tackle and equipment. 
Three generations of 
Pfluegers have made noth- 
ing else. ‘“‘No-Time-Limit” 
Guarantee on more than 5000 
Pflueger articles for fresh 
and salt water fishing indi- 
catesquality ofconstruction, 
workmanship, durability. 
THE ENTERPRISE MEG. CO. 
“The Pfluegers” 


ulkmnbies — | p F LUEGER 


VOUNCED” “FLEW-GER 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since J864 


Dept. S-5 


Reading Time 
47 seconds 





















Tz ackle and ita and 
Fish. Free 
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HY ION NE 


lINEN FABRIC 


Tablets Envelopes 
and Stationery inBors 


“Preferred 
by eMillions 


It fulfills every need and costs so little. High quality 
linen fabric ruled or unruled. Convenient for cor- 
respondence and numerous other purposes. Envel- 
opes to match in fashionable styles. For your formal 
correspondence ask for Hy-Tone Linen Fabric 
writing paper in boxes. Equally reasonable in cost. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 
Manufacturers 


Richmond, Va. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio 


os 


BANFF 


—aloft in the sky-high Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, with its opulence of 
far-flung vistas, golf, warm sulphur 
plunge, trail riding, the Indian pow- 
wow and the newly reconstructed 
Banff Springs Hotel. Close by is 
Lake Louise with its close-up of 
scenic glory—perhaps the most _ er- 
fect gem of beauty in this world... 
or any other. 

Also there are Bungalow Camps, 
delightfully located and connected 
by 300 miles of pony trail and moto: 
road. Rates only $5.50 a day in- 
cluding meals. See agent or 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
621 So. Grand, Los Angeles 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
also Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 


Holyoke, Mass. 
West Carrollton, O. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Up nea: the Stars ty 
and the Moon 
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Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 7) 


dies just before he realizes the fullness of 
his success, somehow one doesn’t miss 
him as one should. It is Lena who holds 
the center of the stage, Lena in whom the 
reader finds the most human spark and in 
whose unhappiness and final happiness 
the reader is really interested! 

Probably this state of affairs implies a 
technical weakness, but in spite of that, 
“Red Rust” is worth your while. If you 
liked Martha Ostenso’s ‘‘Wild Geese”, 
for example, you'll like the way in which 
this book also grows out of the soil, gets 
down close to the earth and gives you a 
vivid and faithful picture of those pioneer 
men and women upon whose patience and 
upon whose endurance and pluck the 


great Middle West was founded. 


N “Southern Charm” (A. A. Knopf, 
$2.50, Isa Glenn, author of “Heat” 
and “Little Pitchers,” has accomplished a 
tour de force in characterization flavored 


satire. 

The story, what there is of it, is dra- 
matic and simple enough. Laura for years | 
supposed dead by everyone but her | 
mother, suddenly turns up to revive a | 
long forgotten scandal. How to handle | 
the difficult situation and the even more | 
difficult Laura? There’s the situation as 
it is played out through twenty-four hours 
of more or less breathless suspense. And 
as far as story goes that’s all there is of 
that. 

Story, however, is not the chief concern 
of this book and it’s a very good thing it 
isn’t, for if the author had had a cumber- 
some plot to handle there would have been 
no opportunity for the suave, altogether 
delightful manner in which she allowed 
her characters ample time to impress | 
themselves on the reader. There is, you | 
see, the duty which the flower of Southern 
womanhood owes to the innate nobility 
of character which obliges it to act as it 
does—the duty of maintaining at all costs 
its southern charm. Far though they may 
be from their own South (the story 1s laid 
in New York), nevertheless there is a 
standard to be kept up. And Miss Glenn’s 
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| 
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| 











charming people will deny life itself rather 
than sacrifice one iota of that famous 
charm which, poor souls, is almost all they 
have left. 

“Southern Charm” is a book for those 
who know and love good writing, who ap- 
preciate subtlety in the handling of a 
story and humor of the more sophisticated | 
sort. } 

| 
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Recent Books in Brief Review 
Fiction 
The Island Within. By Ludwig Lewisohn 
Harpers, $2.50 
A solid and profoundly thoughtful novel 
which probes the psychology of the Jew 
through three generations of one family. 
Strongly emotional, tragic in its implica- 
tions, above all intensely dramatic, this is at 
once a history of a race and an explanation 
of the reasons for the eternal frustration to 
which members of that race are heir. 
Not Magnolia. By Edith Everett Taylor. 
(Dutton, $2.00) 
A first novel of modern youth and ro- | 
mance, told against the background of a | 


| 
with a pinch—a fairly large pinch—of | 
| 
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HOTEL 


FORT SHELBY 


| 

| Lafayette and First 
| DETROIT 
| 


ETHER your choice be 
one of the many very com- 
fortable rooms at $2.50, $3 or $4 
or one of the richly furnished 
suites in the 22-story recent ad- 
dition, whose sunny bay windows 
give an entrancing view of city, 
river and Canadian shore, you 
will enjoy a special sense of value 
in Hotel Fort Shelby. 


All rooms have Servidors. 
Convenient to all downtown; 
principal shops almost at the door. 
Garage is in connection; cars de- 
livered without service charge. 

Excellent facilities for 
conventions. 





°F 


Brochure on request. 
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Classified Advertising 











PATENTS 
Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We pot om - business and hel 
you aed. rr ence need 
sare or full ime. ou can mn coal y earn $50-$100 

eekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





Men qualify for forest ranger position: start 
$125 month; cabin and vacation; patrol the forests; 
= the game. Write Mokane Institute, M-48, 

enver, Colo. 





Foreign work — Men seeking work beautiful 
South America, oil, fruit, mining companies,ctc., 
should write us. South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





If I show you an all Virgin Wool Suit 
tailored-to-order, valued at $35.00, that you can sell 
for $22.50, make $4.00 yourself, give you absolutely 
free, complete selling outfit, will you give my 
proposition a trial? S. King, 2238 S. LaSalle, 
Chicago. 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





RANCH FOR SALE 





Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 
County, Montana; situated on Sweet Grass River, 
three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is oD 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 5 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
rights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 acres 
is now in alfalfa. There is an additional 500 acres 
that can be used for dry farming. Ranch is entirely 


| fenced and cross-fenced with necessary buildings, 
| consisting of ranch house, bunk house, stables, etc. 


Water rights are some of the earliest on the Sweet 
Grass. Property now being used as cattle ranch. 
Can be bought at reasonable price; terms to be ar- 
ranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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NE ha 
publication of 


NAPOLEON 


THE MAN of DESTINY 
by Emil Ludwig 


new biographies have 
been published, old 
ones reissued, histori- 
cal novels written and 
plays produced, all 
based on the life of 


Napoleon. 
No 


N the opinion of the 
critics not one has 
touched in historic truth 
or dramatic interest 
Ludwig’s masterpiece. 


A best seller continu- 
ously for 15 months. 


Octavo, 732 pages. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
At all bookstores. 


BONI & tt ont n N. Y. 








We correct your impediment. Send ‘or Free Booklet, s 
Californi Its Origin and Treatment “—it tells how. 


rnia Institute Dept. H, 1684 W. Adams St., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bidg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippedrome Kldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bidg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg 

















Apple Tree Point— 


Ideal Vacation Site! 


DISTINCTIVE Ranch by the sea, on 

Puget Sound, sheltered beauty spot of the 
gteat Pacific Northwest Charmed Land, near 
Seattle Comfortable Summer Cottages with 
sweeping marine and mountain view; sandy 
sach; salt water bathing; fishing; boating; 
rseback; hiking. A place for all the family, 
whe ere a are re happy from morn till night 


Write fc 
information to 
SANDY BEACH RANCH CO. 
925 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


DY complete 
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Southern girl’s college, and the bright lights 
of New Yor 

The Morgan Trail. By W. C. Tuttle. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) 

A compound of mystery, romance and 
adventure in a Western setting, in which 
Mr. Tuttle’s admirers will discover their old 
friends Hashknife Hartley and Sleepy 
Stevens again playing the roles of gods from 
the machine. 

The Square Emerald. 
(John Day, $2.00) 

An excellent mystery yarn, packed with 
| action, heavy with suspense, its thrills 
; accentuated by the purposely matter-of-fact 
| manner in which it is told. 


| A Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. 
| Howe. (Viking Press, $2.00) 

Fantasy for those who can appreciate it 
when done well and with a remarkable light- 
ness of touch, 

November Night. By the Author of 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out.” (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50) 

As readers of this anonymous writer’s 
other books know, her forte is women. This 
new characterization will take its place be- 
side the others, an unforgetable portrait of 
a wife who found that there was more to life 
than absorption in her own affairs, 





By Foster Johns. 


By Bea 


Sergeant Eadie. By Leonard Nason. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

“Chevrons,” by Mr. Nason, was all very 
well, but this new book falls down lament- 
ably i in everything but technical army and 
world-war detail which, naturally, Mr. 
Nason knows. Such of his readers as are 
veterans will recognize almost every word he 
writes as good, colorful war setting but there 
simply isn’t any reason for 374 pages of that. 


The Haunted House. By Hilaire Belloc, 
illustrated with 25 drawings by G. K. 
Chesterton. (Harpers, $2.00) 

Another Belloc-Chesterton collaboration 
and just as successfully sophisticated a 
mystery tale as that urbane and sly thriller 
“The Emerald of Catherine the Great.” 


By F. R. Buckley. 


The Way of Sinners. 
(Century, $2.00) 

Adventure and love in sixteenth century 
Italy—differing from the familiar work of 
the famous Mr. Sabatini in two respects 
however; first, in that the author writes 
better than the creator of ‘(Captain Blood,” 








and second, in that this book of his is an 
adventure and a fable in one. This is rare 
reading; an irresistible combination of rapid 
action in a glamorous setting and wisdom 
and humor as sound today as four centuries 
ago. 

Avarice House. 
per, $2.50) 

A brilliantly handled emotional study of a 
mother and daughter and the effect upon 
their lives of an overwhelming miserliness 
which carries all mere human feelings before 
it in its sweep. Whether or not this is a 
pleasant book, it is a significant piece of 
fiction writing and must be recognized as 
such. 


By Julian Green. (Har- 


Miscellaneous 


Marriage Made Easy. By Doris Webster 
and Mary Alden Hopkins. (Century, $1.25) 
Psychoanalysis with an eye to matrimony, 
made safe for amateurs by the questionnaire 
and keyed-answer method popularized by 
the two authors of “I’ve Got Your Number.” 


Much Loved Books: Best Sellers of the 
Ages. By James O’Donnell Bennett. (Boni 


| & Liveright, $3.50) 


A group of chapters on some of the so- 
called classics from the Bible to “Leaves of 


Grass,’ from “Paradise Lost” to Sam 
Pepys’ ‘Diary,’’ from Aeschylus to Ben 
Franklin. Briskly written and informative 


in a remarkable degree. 
(Continued on page 86 
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“THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 


OF THE YEAR.” 
—Wwm. Lyon Puetps 





THORNTON WILDER 
Author of 


The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey 


A PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL 

WHICH HAS BECOME THE 

BEST-SELLING BOOK IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


130th thousand 


“The writing has not been sur- 
passed in the present epoch.” 
—ARNOLD BENNETT 
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Also by THORNTON WILDER 


The Cabala 


“An exquisite work of art. 
Written with beauty, grace and 


charm.” 
~Wm. Lyon PHELPs 











“A delight to those who enjoy 
the esoteric in writing.” 
Cuicaco Post 


Each Book 


r $2.50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI ~ N. Y. 
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LOVERS OF ROMANCE 


MYSTERY AND WONDER | 





Come to 


South Africa 


South Africa is a land of in- 
vigorating climate, where 
life is full of song and pleas- 
ure. 





¥ Ze alongside of picturesque, 
<<m~ quaint, dignified native 
Kraal life. Side by side with modern sur- 
gery witch doctors still ply their craft. 





You will find many things you have never 
seen and can only find in this ancient land 
famous for its legendary history: 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War 
Dances 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg 
Mountains 

Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park 
and 

Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 


Sea angling from rock bound coasts for 
the finest sporting fish of the world. 


Trout fishing in Golden Rivers —the 
angler’s paradise. 


Golf on sporty courses midst nearby 
towering mountains. Year round outdoor 
tennis on fast, true, antheap courts. 


You travel on comfortable railroads or 
along fine motor roads with modern 
hotels to rest in. 





Write for detailed information and 
free booklet, “Durban” or send 12¢ 
(to cover postage) for fully illus- 
trated travel literature. 


TRAVEL BUREAU OF | 
SOUTH AFRICAN GOV’T 
New York City 


373-28 


7 Broadway 


Here modern civiliza- | 
tion moves cheek by jowl | 
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About Ourselves. ‘“ H. A. Overstreet. 
(W. W. Norton, $3.00 

Popular st for, as the author de- 
clares, normal people, written with the pur- 
pose of acquainting the average reader with 
the highlights of recent years of psychologi- 
cal research. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 

The versatile Mr. Chesterton endeavors to 
cast new light on R. L. S., but without much 
success, for all his striving to approach his 
subject from a new angle. 

In the Service of the King. By Aimee 





1928] 


Semple McPherson. (Boni & Liveright, 
$2.00). 

The evangelist’s own not very coherent 
story of her life and eminently successful 


career. 


Menckeniana: A Dictionary of Abuse. 
(Knopf, $1.50) 

Aclimn volume made up of a selection from 
the various scurrilous or stupid or amusing 
things which have been written and said of 
Mr. H. L. Mencken in the past few years. 
Sntertaining, but no more worth owning 
than a file of, say, ‘“Judge’’ for the first six 
months of 1923 





Man is a Product of Special Creation 


(Continued from page 14) 


specifically the monkey-man doctrine 
but telling us that chance and nothing 
else changed the monkey into man. 
Now, let me go further and give you a 
close-up, as the movie people say, of this 
scientific Adam. In Professor Morris’ 
book on “The Destiny of Man”, page 55, 
in describing this beast that was the an- 
cestor of man, he says: “It was probably 
much smaller than existing man, little if 
any more than four feet in height, and 
not more than half the weight of man. 
Its body was covered though not profusely 
with hair, the hair of the head being woolly 
or frizzly in texture, and the face provided 
with a beard. The face was not jet black 
like a typical African, but of a dull brown 
color, the hair being somewhat similar in 
color. ‘The arms were long and lanky, the 
back being much curved, the chest flat 
and narrow, the abdomen protruding, the 
legs rather short and bowed, the walk a 
waddling motion. It had deep set eyes, 
greatly protruding mouth, with gaping lips, 
huge ears and general ape-like aspects.” 


HAT, according to this writer, was 

the forefather of us all. And yet, 
strange to say, he was not there to see 
him, nor was any other living man be- 
cause he was the first of his kind. 

Now, my friends, when we ask these 
gentlemen for their reasons for bringing 
to us a theory so radical and so revolu- 
tionary, a theory that ties humanity up 
with the beasts and does inevitably de- 
grade us thereby, what do they answer? 
There are, at last, but two main lines of 
argument in the effort that the gentlemen 
make to bring together sufficient facts to 
justify and bolster up their theory. We 
can generalize broadly and say, it leads to 
the argument from biology and the argu- 
ment from geology: the argument from 
life and the argument from the rocks. 
Now, it is possible to bring the arguments 
within that compass, though it is a vast 
field that is covered by these things. Let 
us look at them. 

In the field of biology it has been found 
that there are certain resemblances. And 
now notice—and I ask my opponent, most 
respectfully, to enlighten me upon this, if 
I am in error, for I am a searcher and a 
seeker after the truth—there are certain 
resemblances in the different fields of life 


upon which these gentlemen have seized - 


to try to substantiate their preconceived 
subjective idea of evolution, instead of 
the creative power of the living God. We 
have got it, for example, in the field of 


embryology. It is observed that the em- 
bryos of different animals are similar in 
appearance to the embryo of the human, 
therefore, it is concluded that we all came 
from a remote common ancestry. [I shall 
say something about the logic of that.in a 
moment, and I will only now remark, in 
passing, that that whole boastful thing 
that the evolutionists talk about, the so- 
called “phylogenetic law”, by which they 
have us climbing our own ancestral tree 
before we were born even—the idea that 
the human embryo recapitulates the en- 
tire evolutionary process—has been ex- 
ploded. I could give you here a string of 
quotations, if necessary, from scientific 
authority. For one thing it has been 
pointed out by Professor Fairhurst, and 
Oscar Hertwig, in his article in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica that, if the human 
embryo does recapitulate the evolutionary 
progress upwards of the race from the 
first life germ in the slime up to man with 
his godlike powers, then it ought to re- 
capitulate the entire process and not a 
part of it. Other scientists have seen the 
impossibility of this conception. And | 
ask, therefore, as to the time element in 
this. If it is going through these stages, 
why not take millions and millions and 
millions of years, as these gentlemen tell us 
were consumed in the evolution of man? 
And so I could quote from Fairhurst and 
others, showing how scientific men them- 
selves have refuted that thing, and that 
the mere fact of resemblance does not 
weigh longer with them. 

Now then, taking up another part of 
the argument from life itself. It is found 
that there is a general similarity of plan 
between the lower animals and man. It 
is pointed out that the fin of the fish, the 
wing of the bird, the flipper of the whale, 
the leg of the animal and the arm of man 
are similar in structure. It is argued, 
therefore, that all of these forms of life 
have come from some remote common an- 
cestor. There are also certain other re- 
semblances between man and the lower 
animals that, it is said, point to the same 
conclusion. This argument put into sim- 

le language may be stated as follows: 
That man and monkey are much alike, 
that man must have come, therefore, from 
some sort of remote monkey ancestor. 
Therefore, the argument from resemblance 
is to the effect that similarity or re- 
semblance argues oneness of original par- 
ents, that similarity in structure and 
organic function is proof of common de- 
scent. 
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Start from either coast. Go right around the 
rim of the United States. Visit its greatest 
cities, its natural wonders. Journey up the 
whole Pacific Coast from San Diego to Seattle 
or Vancouver, en route seeing San Diego, the 
blue Pacific Ocean, orange groves, old Spanish 
Missions, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte and Monterey, the Big Trees, Yosem- 
ite, San Francisco. Pass billowy Mt. Shasta, 
Crater Lake, the alpine lake country and 
orchard valleys of Oregon. Tarry at Portland 
in the shadow of Mt. Hood and tour the 
Columbia River Highway. 

See sunset across Puget Sound, dawn atop 
Mt. Rainier in Rainier National Park. Visit 
Tacoma, Seattle. See Vancouver and Victoria, 
a bit of Old England in British Columbia. 
Cross the Canadian Rockies, visiting 
Jasper National Park and Lake 
Louise. Or, choosing a more south- 
erly path, tour Glacier National 
Park or the Yellowstone. Cross 
broad prairies. Glimpse the Great 
Lake cities. Stop at Niagara Falls. 
Pay homage to revolutionary shrines 
in New England. Return 
by New Orleans and El 
Paso with its glimpse of 
quaint Old Mexico. Make 





Quaint 
New Orleans 





New Southern Pacific 
SS, “Dime 
in New York harbor 





—for little more than the direct 
roundtrip fare from the Coast 
to New York , 


the whole United States jour United States. 
What $169.70 will do 


For $169.70, or approximately $20 more 
than an ordinary roundtrip between San Fran- 
cisco and New York, you can purchase trans- 
portation for this great circle tour. Travel in 
either direction. Any railroad agent will help 
you plan your itinerary. Southern Pacific rep- 
resentatives located in nearly all large cities, 
will be useful in making hotel reservations, 
Pullman and baggage arrangements. 


Only Southern Pacific 
offers choice of four great routes for 
transcontinental travel 


Southern Pacific care and courtesy will be 
at your command whether you select SUNSE1 
RouTE, California to New Orleans and New 
York; GOLDEN STATE ROUTE, Southern Cal- 
ifornia to Chicago; OVERLAND ROUTE (Lake 
Tahoe Line) straight west across the mid- 
continent to Chicago; or SHASTA ROUTE, via 
the Pacific Northwest, as parts of your tour. 

Ask Southern Pacific representatives for 
further particulars regarding this Great Circle 
Tour and other tours. Or write your name 
and address in the margin below, tear off, and 
mail to F. S. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic 
Mgr., Dept. x-6, 65 Market St., San Francisco, 
for summer travel folder and illustrated 


booklets. 


Southern 


Pacific 
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asper 
National 
Park, 


Rockies 


When June comes, take Ameri- 
ca’s gem of vacation trips, the great Tri- 
angle Tour—bringing you at its eastern 
tip to Jasper National Park. 

Mammoth snow-crests, living glaciers, 
and mile-high mountain lakes. . every- 
thing wears a fresh summer sparkle! And 
central to it all—golf on Canada’s finest 
18-hole course, mountain tours with a Swiss 
guide, and all vacation sports—is Jasper 
Park Lodge, your luxurious resort home. 
Rates, $7.50 upward, American Plan. 

Returning, there is the sublime rail trip 
to Prince Rupert—just across the channel 
from Alaska; and then 550 scenic sea-miles 
down the famous Inside Passage to Van- 
couver.(Whileat Prince Rupert take a low- 
cost sidetrip to Skagway and Lake Atlin.) 
Triangle Tour Fares: 


From Seattle and return . . $57.65 
From Portland and return . 68.20 
From San Francisco and return 98.35 
From Los Angeles and return. . 112.00 


(And proportionately low elsewhere.) 
Ask about this great Canadian National 
vacation—address your nearest office: 
San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 607 S. Grand Ave. 
Seattle, 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Portland, 302 Yamhill St. 


(CANADIAN NaTiONAl 


“The Largest Railway System in America 


oe 


lease send me your free booklets on 
Tasper National Park and the T j 
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But, my friends, in the name of all logic 
and of all common sense is any such con- 
clusion justified, even fora moment? The 
logic is entirely faulty. The whole scheme 
of similarity, whether it is in the matter 
of the blood test, or the texture of the 
flesh, or hair, or embryo, or the outward 
resemblance between man and monkey 
makes no difference, the logic is utterly 
faulty that concludes, because two things 
resemble each other, therefore they have 
had a common origin. And I am saying 
to these men, “Your logic is wrong. 
Granted every fact that you bring in, 
from your microscope and your test tubes, 
the conclusions that you draw from your 
premises are utterly and viciously erro- 
neous and false, and, therefore, your whole 
argument falls to the ground.” 


AKE now, my friends, an illus- 

tration like this: let us determine 
this logic—and I am covering this 
whole field of biology now in a very 
brief compass, but it applies at every 
point—here is the argument. Things 
that have common features resemble 
each other: your major premise. Things 
that resemble each other come one from 
the other: your minor premise. The 
horse resembles the table because both 
have four legs, therefore the table came 
out of the horse! 

Now, similarity argues nothing under 
heaven but similarity; resemblance argues 
nothing but resemblance. There is, of 
necessity, a law of similarity operating in 
a universe constructed by a living God, 
within the limitations of finite mundane 
things. Of necessity resemblance applies. 

But the mere fact of resemblance does 
not prove either a common heredity or 
oneness of origin at all. And wild as that 
illustration may seem, nevertheless it is 
applicable even in the scientific field. And 
I challenge my honorable opponent to 
prove to us on what grounds the conclu- 
sion is reached that, because there are 
certain similarities between man and the 
lower beasts, either in the embryonic field 
or in the field of morphology or anywhere 
else, that therefore we are justified in con- 
cluding that men came from monkeys, 
either immediately or remotely. 

Now, when you give a moment’s practi- 
cal common sense thinking to this matter 
what do you find? Resemblance, as I 
said, is inevitable. Assuming for the mo- 
ment now—and begging my opponent’s 
pardon for daring to express some faith 
here where it seems that nothing but 
cold reason is permissible, though faith at 
last is the highest reason—now, assuming 
creation by a living God, let us see what 
would be the state of the case: would 
there be resemblance between the crown 
of the creation, man, and the lower ani- 
mals that God had made? Of necessity 
so. For one thing they are constructed 
of the same material. At once a resem- 
blance starts. Not only that, but they were 
created under conditions that are common 
to all. They have to breathe the same air. 
Therefore again resemblance; either in 
lungs or gills, or some other appliance for 
taking the oxygen out of the air. They 
have to eat the same substances. The 
foodstuff of the entire animal kingdom is 
limited as to its extent, and so they sub- 
sist on the same few substances. The 
same circulatory system and the same 
digestive apparatus of necessity therefore 
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come into being. The resemblance flowers 
out of the very conditions of the case. But 


there is no more connection, of necessity, 


between the two things than there would 


be between a Cadillac automobile manu- 7 


= eee 


factured in one factory, and a Packard 


automobile manufactured in another, be- 
cause both of them have four wheels. 
Let us pass to the other and the main 
argument, and that is the argument from 
geology, the argument from the rocks and 
the argument that lies in the field of 
paleontology. And this is most impor- 
tant, according to these gentlemen. I was 
hoping that my honorable opponent 
would have discussed, at more length, 


these particular matters which are the | 


very Rock of Gibraltar of the evolution- 


ary theory. Now, Dr. T. H. Morgan, of | 


Columbia University, rests his faith in 
the theory of evolution upon this geologi- 
cal foundation. He says: “The direct 
evidence furnished by fossil remains is, 
by all odds, the strongest evidence we 
have in favor of organic evolution”. Here 
is the strongest evidence please note. And 
what do we find? For one thing we find 
here that these gentlemen, when it comes 
to the record of the rocks, get themselves 
in a position where they argue in a circle, 
inevitably. I asked Professor Mather, for 
example, in the course of our debate, 
whether or not it were true that the rocks 
were found in nature, anywhere on earth, 
in the same order in which they are found 
in the works, the printed books on geology, 
and he had to say “No”. Nowhere on 
earth does there obtain this scheme of 
rock stratification upon which is based 
this theory of the unrolling of life, 
starting with one germ, or a few, and be- 
coming more and more complex, less and 
less simple as it ascends until at last man 
is reached. Somewhere surely upon the 
face of the earth, if that were true, the 
picture would have been left of it so we 
could really recognize it and read the 
record in the rocks that these gentlemen 
boast so much about. But Professor 
Mather had to admit that there was no 
place on earth where the rocks were in 
that order. Therefore, it was an arbi- 
trary scheme, it was a made scale by 
which these gentlemen had assumed cer- 
tain things; namely, that, because some 
rocks had certain sort of fossils in them, 
therefore they were the most ancient 
rocks, and other rocks with more complex 
fossil forms were therefore not so ancient, 
and on up to the younger rocks contain- 
ing the fossil remains of man. Now, then, 
since that is man made and arbitrary, we 
want facts to prove it and not more theory 
piled on top of theory. And we are now at 
the heart of the matter—at what I am 
asking, most respectfully, of my opponent 
tonight. 


ARWIN himself admitted that he 

could not find these things. He 
tried to excuse that on the ground of the 
imperfection of the geological records. And 
yet that is what they are founding their 
argument and even their dogmatism and 
their denial of the Christian faith upon 
today. 

That is what they say when it comes to 
the imperfection of the geological records. 
I wish I had time to give it to you in the 
words of Wells, in that humorous work 
of his, “The Outlines of History”, founded 
upon the old nebular hypothesis, and 
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carrying the idea of evolution all the way 
through, even up to his rank socialism in 
its application at the close. But look at 
it fora moment. What is the matter that 


> manu- |) these gentlemen cannot give us a consist- 


- ent answer to our earnest and insistent 


question? Because there are no facts 
there, that is why. They are not there! 

Take, for example, the scheme of rock 
stratification. You ask the geologist, 
“How do you determine the age of rocks 
and make this relative scheme of stratifi- 
cation”? “Why,” he says, “by the fossils 
that are in the rock”. Starting with 
Werner and Smith and Cuvier they judge 
not by any physical characteristic of the 
rock strata, not even its location primar- 
ily, or its environment, or anything else 
by which you might really judge, but by 
the fossils in the rock. Then you ask them, 
“How do you determine the age of the 
fossil?” and they say, “By the rocks they 
are in”. Precisely so. Isn’t that nice! 
Isn’t that a beautiful circle of reasoning! 
And how easy it all is when you can just 
dispose of the most tremendous questions 
after that fashion! 


OW then, I must hasten on to show 

you that they not only have to 
admit that this is an arbitrary scheme, 
but they have gathered it together by 
fragments—here, yonder, all over the 
earth. And these gentlemen do not hold 
together at any point, even when it comes 
to what is in the rocks. You have got 
here not real facts but guesses piled upon 
guesses. 

Take, for example, the so-called “miss- 
ing link”. The most conspicuous thing 
about that is that it is still missing. After 
all of these years of search, it is still the 
missing link! 

Let me give you one of them for exam- 
ple. The Piltdown man, so-called, given 
a great long Greek name by my friend Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn and the others of 
them over there in the American Museum 
of Natural History, and these other scien- 
tific gentlemen. Now, they called him 
the Piltdown man or the “dawn man”, or 
“pithecanthropus erectus”, and _ they 
named the species or order the Dawson, 
in honor of Dr. Dawson, the English 
scientist who first got hold of these little 
fragments. 

Now, what was the Piltdown man? He 
was no man at all, he was just a few little 
scraps of bone. They found, not in one 
year or in one place, but extending over 
three years these few little scraps of bone 
that I could hide almost in the palm of one 
hand, and Smith Woodward constructed, 
with Dr. Dawson, a reproduction of an ape- 
like creature—from that! He had a skull 
whose capacity was about eleven hundred 
and a fraction cubic centimeters, but Pro- 
fessor Keith declared that the capacity of 
the Piltdown skull should have been 
nearer fifteen hundred cubic centimeters, 
and another authority finally reached the 
conclusion that the large tooth did not be- 
long with the fragments of skull at all but 
really belonged to a fossil chimpanzee! 

here is your evidence of the thing from 
which man is made! 


Editor’s Note.—Space requirements do 
not permit of reprinting Dr. Straton’s argu- 
ments in rebuttal and sur-rebuttal. The 
Same limitation has been observed in the 
case of Mr. Shipley’s argument. 
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This is the year to visit : 
the folks back home and tm 
see the great cities and Z 
playgrounds of the Mid- 
dle West and the East. 


Union Pacific has pro- 
vided special summer 
fares that will enable 
you to see them all at 
an unusually low cost. 
And you can go over one 
route and return 








On famous daily trains 


‘Via Union Pacific 


Every day famous Union 
Pacific trains leave San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle—8 in 
all—for Omaha, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis. 
Every class of service is 
provided —de luxe, extra 
fare, 6114 hour trains; 
All- Pullman 68 hour 
trains, and trains with 
tourist sleeping cars. 


another and stop over anywhere. Each train is a leader in its partic- 

5 ular class and each features the 
No other railroad offers such com- famous Overland Route dining car 
plete service from the Pacific Coast. service. 


Round Trip Fares to Eastern Points 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco 


The fares shown below are approximately correct. Tickets on sale daily 
from May 22nd to September 30th. Good going and returning via same or 
different routes to or from Denver, Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City or St. 


Louis; same routes both directions east thereof: 


Atlantic City, N. J. . . . $153.34 New York City, N. Y. . . $151.70 
Baltimore,Md. . .. . 145.86 Niagara Falls, N.Y. . . 124.92 
Boston, Mass., via Montreal 157.76 Philadelphia, Pa.. . . . 149.22 
Chicago, Ill... . . . . - 90.30 Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . . 124.06 
Cincinnati,O. . .. . 110.40 Quebec, P.Q. . . . ~ - 160.02 
Detroit, Mich. . . . . . 109.92 St. Louis, Mo. ... - 85.60 
Minneapolis—St. Paul . 91.90 St. Paul-Minneapolis . . 91.90 
Montreal, Que. o« « « BEB Washington, D.C... . 145.86 


See Yellowstone or Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks on your way east. 
Convenient and inexpensive side trips. Ask for particulars. 


Let Union Pacific travel experts plan your itinerary and arrange all details. 
Complete costs and information will be cheerfully furnished. Address 


GEO. R. BIERMAN H. A. BUCK 
General Passenger Agent District Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System Union Pacific System 

Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


UNION PA: 


THE OVERLAND ROU 


W. K. CUNDIFF 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 


Portland, Ore. 


CIFIC 
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Write to Sunset’s TRAVEL SERVICE, 


GOING ON AN EXTENDED TRIP do 
not forget to arrange important matters 
before leaving. 








ys 
an alluring month in the | 


Evergreen Playground 


reagan like summertime, finds 
the remarkable region of Puget 
Sound and British Columbia at its best. 


Get acquainted with all the attractions 
of your own Pacific Coast by visiting 
this cool green summer playground. 
Enjoy a vacation “Under Two Flags,” 
in a land of snow-capped mountains, 
blue inland sea and evergreen forests, 
blessed with a cool, stimulating cli- 
mate, where a midday maximum of 
80 degrees is “hot” and rare—average 
summer temperature 62 degrees. 


Just a Few Highlights! 


Visit Longview and the St. Helen’s district, 
Rainier National Park, Snoqualmie Pass, 
the Cascade and Olympic Mountains, Hood 
Canal, Monte Cristo, Big Four, Whidby 
Island, San Juan Archipelago, Mt. Baker | 
National Forest Park, Malahat Drive, 
Butchart Gardens, Capilano Canyon, 
Grouse Mountain, Harrison Hot Springs, 
and a hundred other places of scenic appeal. 


Our free illustrated booklet, “The Evergreen 

Playground,” will assist you in planning your 

trip and vacation more easily. If you are 
4 e ” 4 

going “Back East” this summer, have your 

ticket, by rail or steamer, routed one way via 

these interesting cities. Mail coupon today. 


Come by regularly scheduled air coach, 
train, steamer or paved highway 


Puget Sounders & 


British Columbians - Associated 
LONGVIEW SEATTLE BELLINGHAM 
TACOMA EVERETT VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


: Pucet Sounpers & BrirtsH CoLUMBIANS - Associated ! 
! 213 CHAMBER 0f COMMERCE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 


: Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet. 


: Name 
Address 

















If you are to get the most out of your 
travels, your mind should be free of care 
Your personal affairs should not follow 
and worry you. 

Have you obtained all the letters of 
introduction you plan to take? 

Have you arranged to have your in- 
come and other taxes taken care of in 
your absence? 

Have you provided competent care 
for your securities? Are your valuable 
papers in a safe-deposit vault, your sil- 
verware in storage? 

Will any of your insurance (automo- 
bile, building, household, life, accident) 
lapse while you are away? 

Will the premiums be paid as they 
fall due? 

Have you appointed an attorney-in- 
fact to protect important business in- 
terests in case of unforeseen emer- 
gencies? 

On these matters see your local bank or 
trust company. 
* 


* 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS in the Orient. 
The months from March to June are de- 
lightful in Japan, Korea and North China. 
July, August and September are hot but 
not oppressively so, while October, No- 
vember and early December are the glor- 
ious fall months in all three countries. 
Late December, ma and February 
are cold in Japan, North China and Korea, 
while they are the finest of the year in 
South China, Hongkong, Indo-China, 
Java and India. Travel plans made out 
with these climatic conditions in mind, 
will be enjoyable and prevent disap- 
pointments. 


* * 
* 


ZION—UTAH’S SCENIC WONDER- 
LAND. Truly, nature surpassed itself 
in creating Zion National Park, and our 
government has seen to it that it be pre- 
served for you. When, on September 15, 
1920, the Park was dedicated to the Na- 
tion, it received this official christening: 

“This Day we shall long remember. 
Today is the christening day of a most 
wondrous child born of God and Nature—~ 
a child of such ethereal beauty that man 
stands enthralled in her presence. 

Born but yesterday—the yesterday of 


3 Uf PAN A Nf y 
SUNSET’S TRAVEL SERVICE 


Going East? West? Around the world? Or on a short vacation trip? Write us and 
we shall try to solve your problems. All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of general interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 
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1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Nature when man was not, it yet remains 
for man this day to be thy Godfather, to 
keep and cherish Thee forever as one of 
the beauteous things of the earth and to 


christen thee—Z1on.”’ 
* * 


* 
APACHE TRAIL. Between Globe and 
Phoenix, Arizona, winds the Apache Trail. 
To travel over its 120 miles of fascinating 
and rugged beauty is to experience un- 
dreamed of delights. The splendid high- 
way which can be transversed by com- 
fortable motor stages follows the old trail 
used by the Apache Indian—naked, paint- 
ed villain of American history—in his 
raids on the Arizona and New Mexico 
plain dwellers. The old trail itself is 
visible in many places and the Apache 
still makes himself at home in the coun- 
try he ceased to terrorize only a few years 
ago. There are wonders over wonders to 
be seen along the highway: painted cliffs, 
their colors glowing in the sun with metal- 
lic brilliance, walls of bronze, giant cactus, 
cliff dwellings, and so on. It’s a veritable 
feast for the eye—this ideal Apache 
Trail trip. 

* * 


RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. If you 
would enjoy Nature in her sublimest 
moods, tour Rainier National Park and 
form the friendship of “The Mountain 
that Was God,” with its shining snowfields 
and glittering glaciers; penetrate the wilds 
of the Olympic range, where turbulent 
torrents dash madly toward the sea 
through primeval forests of majestic fir 
and lordly cedar; or wander up among the 
cool Cascades and gaze upon the gorge 
where Beautiful Snoqualmie plunges 
from her high course among the hills. 
Whatever the length of your stay—or 
however intimately you may get to know 
this “Evergreen Playground of America,” 
it will always be ready to reveal new 
beauties and new attractions, proving the 
validity of Seattle’s boast, of being the 
metropolis of “The Charmed Land.” 


7 * 


* 
QUEBEC. As large, almost, as half of 
Europe, the beautiful province of Quebec 
has alike for the tourist, the traveler and 
its own people a wealth of attraction. The 
grandest river of North America, the noble 
St. Lawrence, fed by mighty tributaries, 
threads it for a thousand miles. Thus 
there are remarkable opportunities for 
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fishing, hunting and all outdoor activities. 
On the lake-shores from end to end of the 
province are summer resorts innumerable, 
with accommodation ranging from the 
fashionable hotel to the modest but com- 
fortable farm house—to say nothing of 
camps and camping sites a-plenty. The 
countless rivers, lakes and streams teem 
with fish, and the forests shelter deer, 
moose, bear and smaller game. 

For all its new-world progressiveness, 
Quebec has three centuries of romantic 
history behind it. Only forty-three years 
intervened between the discoveries of 
Columbus and Jacques Cartier; twelve 
years before the Pilgrim Fathers landed, 
Quebec was settled. Famous names clus- 
ter in its traditions. Although it ceased 
to be a French possession more than a 
century and a half ago, it has retained 
most of its French character and atmo- 
sphere, and French is still its dominant 
language. So, therefore, when the visitor 
explores Quebec, and especially its rural 
sections, not the least charm consists of 
the many charming reminders of the older 
regime. 

* . + 
THE EXODUS TO EUROPE will be ex- 
tremely heavy this year. The Olympic 
Games which will be held from July 28th 
to August 12th at Amsterdam, the fine 
and imposing capital of Holland, are 
partly responsible for this rush. Make 
your steamship, railroad and hotel reser- 
vations early. 

* - 

* 

PASSPORTS for United States citizens. 
Although American citizens may enter or 
leave this country without a passport, 
they cannot enter foreign countries with- 
out one, except Canada, Cuba, Bermuda, 
Hawaii, Mexico, the Bahamas and a very 
few others. 

Citizens of the United States must ob- 
tain passports from a “Passport Agency of 
the Department of State”; 

In New York (U. S. Sub-Treasury 
Bldg., at Pine and Nassau Streets); 

In Boston (131 State Street); 

In Chicago (No. 2166 Transportation 
Bldg., 608 South Dearborn Street); 

In New Orleans (Custom House); 

In San Francisco (Custom House); 

In Seattle (Federal Building); 
or from a Clerk of United States District 
Court or State Court, with power to 
naturalize aliens. Application may be 
made three months prior to departure, 
and should be made at least three weeks in 
advance, although under ordinary con- 
ditions a passport may be obtained in 
about a week. 

Naturalized American citizens return- 
ing from abroad must be prepared to 
answer questions at foreign port of em- 
barkation as to where and when and by 
which Court naturalization paper was 
issued. Natives of the U. S. A. or U. S. 
insular possessions must give place and 
date of birth. This information is re- 
quired by the U. S. Immigration Service. 

+ * 


* 

THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY is 
especially useful to the traveler. It is an 
accurate and frequently revised list of 
telephone users and a reliable guide to 
follow in locating friends or business asso- 
ciates. The classified business section 
affords a convenient ready reference list 
for shoppers and business men. 
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ANAMALEA! The spirit of luxurious ease and 
serene content! Exactly the _— you would ex- 
pect to find hovering over this island paradise! 


Cooled by soft trade winds, the temperature of Hawaii rarely 
exceeds $6 degrees — matchless for your summer vacation! 
Here in a gorgeous setting of tropical bloom —in an atmos- 
phere of South Sea romance and poetic charm — life flows 
smoothly, colorfully, free from care—inviting you to perfect 
relaxation! i 


Sail from Los Angeles over the smooth Southern Route 
—direct to Honolulu on one of LASSCO’S luxury liners! 


You have a wide selection of outside staterooms, sumptuously 
appointed and perfectly ventilated—a most unusual number 
of them with private or connecting baths. LASSCO is famous 
for expert, personal service — equally famous for a rare cui- 
sine. An ideal arrangement of social quarters and particu- 
larly large deck area, both open and enclosed, provide every 
facility for a wide variety of entertainment, and contribute 
greatly towards that delightful atmosphere of friendliness 
which is such a marked feature of all LASSCO liners. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST TOURS—a variety of tours covering 
3 to 5 weeks—Los Angeles back to Los Angeles, including the 
3-Day Wonder Tour to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. Cost, in- 
cluding every necessary ship and shore expense — $281 and 
up, depending on steamship and Island hotel accommodations 
selected and length of tour. 


One-Way Fare $90 and up 


For full information apply any authorized agent or— 
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That has few 
parallels. Trav- 
elers by the 
thousand see it 
yearly. 


IEW this scenic spectacle 

from Mt. Lowe—a two 
hour ride from Los Angeles 
via Pacific Electric. 

Four counties—56 cities— 
visible from where you stand. 
At night an electrical display 
unrivalled anywhere. 


Low Cost Tavern and Cottages 


One day round trip from 
Los Angeles is $2.50. Special 
two day trip including four 
meals, lodging and fare is $7.50. 
Weekly and monthly rates 
upon request. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write O. A. Smith, Pass- 
enger Traffic Manager, Pac- 
ific Electric Railway, Los 
Angeles, for Free descriptive 
booklet. 


Mt. Lowe 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 
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Me re] RW AY MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISE, JUNE 30 
52 days, $600 to $1300 

Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, 

Berlin, (Paris, London). Werld Cruise, 

Jan. 16th, 1929, 110 days $1000 up. 

Mediterranean, 66 days, Jan. 30, $600 up. 

M.T.W: t, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank ,C. Clark, Times Building. New York City 





Monthly sailings via Straits of Magel- 
lan to fascinating Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 12000 ton vessels. Sum- 
mertime now in this colorful land. Re- 
duced round trip fares returning via 
Panama Canal. Write or call for booklet. 


cCORMICK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
215 Market Street. . . San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg. . - Los Angeles 
McCormick Terminal . . . Portland 
1321 Fourth Avenue 
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Dark Island 


(Continued from page 58) 


belong to us, Joan—to you and me. No 
one could have a better right to them than 
you—you lost your father because of 
them, my dear. And I—well, the whole 
expedition was mine. I certainly de- 
serve my share.” 

“T know, Julian, but—” 

“Listen to me. When Mr. Ballinger 
died nobody knew about the Ballinger 
collection but us—you and me. Mr. 
Ballinger had no family—there’s nobody 
to claim the jewels—not a soul! And 
I’ll tell you something else. There’s no 
trace—nothing to prove that the jewels 
exist. They weren’t mentioned in his 
will. All the papers that had to do with 
the Ballinger collection and the money 
spent on it I destroyed!” 

Joan drew back, staring at him. 

““You—you did that?” 

“Why not?” He smiled craftily. 
“Tt was good business.” 

“But was it honest?” 

“Perfectly. The jewels were gone. 
“But it was a sporting chance if they were 
ever found. And now we’ve found them. 
They belong tous.” 

“What about Griff Harkness?’ she 
asked. ‘What about his claim?” 

“Tt strikes me,” replied Julian with a 
suave smile, “that Harkness has forfeited 
any claim he might have had.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Well—he’s gone native.” 

“He went because he saw a chance to 
make peace with the head-hunters!”’ 

“What a shining faith in him you 
have! It’s obvious you don’t know much 
about men. My dear, open your eyes. 
He’s staying in that queen’s village be- 
cause he wants to! He’s gone native.” 

“If I thought that—” Joan’s brow 
darkened. 

“Well, I can assure you it’s true. 
Joan, dear—” he touched her hand 
gently—“don’t wait till it’s too late. 
The jewels belong to us by every right. 
Let’s take them—and let’s take the chance 
of happiness that’s open to us—to you 
and me.” 

“But Griff—” 

“You'll never see him again. After 
all, what do you know of him? Nothing. 
He belongs to that pathetic class of 
drifters one finds in the Orient. We’ve 
all seen the last of him.” 

He presented this specious argument 
so persuasively that Joan ceased her 
protestations. What proof could she 
offer of Griff’s fidelity? She was dis- 
tressed and unstrung. 

Slowly Joan withdrew her hand and 
stood up. 

“T want to think,” she said. 
to be alone for a little while.” 

“But there’s no time to lose, my dear.” 

“T’ll give you my answer in two hours.” 

“Good!” 


“T want 


Then she turned to him again, and 
her eyes were troubled. “I wonder,” 
she murmured, “if that savage creature 
15 so attractive!” 

Julian, sensing the feminine jealousy 
that was kindling within her, dismissed 
the idea with a nervous laugh. 

“Just'an ordinary native gal, probably.” 

“But they all said the same thing— 
that she has an uncanny fascination.” 
She walked away toward the raot, in a 
chaotic state of mind. Julian stared after 
her through narrowed eyes. 

“Rather neatly done,” he congratu- 
lated himself. “I'll bet everything I’ve 
got that we'll be under sail by sundown— 
and away from this hell-hole!”’ 

The afternoon crawled along, and 
after a luncheon of roast pig, Julian 
once more presented himself at the door 
of the ravi. 

Joan came out. He was standing two 
steps below her. 

“Well?” he demanded eagerly. “What's 
your answer.” 

She looked down at his handsome face. 

“ve talked it over with Captain 
Ransom. He believes Griff is being held 
prisoner in the village. He would stake 
his life that Griff could never do as you 
say he has.” : 

“Nonsense,” snapped Julian. “What 
does Ransom know about it? I tell you, 
he’s gone native. If you want to senti- 
mentalize over him, that’s your affair.” 

“You want to sail now, Julian— 
today?” 

“As soon as possible—to save our 
skins.” 

“And the others are willing to go?” 

“Every one of them,” lied Julian. 
“And they say if we wait they’ll take the 
Barracuda and sail without us!” 

“You’re ready to take Captain Ran- 
som, of course?” 

“If he’s able to be moved.” 

“Why,” said she, in astonishment, 
“you couldn’t think of leaving him here!” 

“Certainly not,” averred Julian hastily. 
“That is, I’d take him to his own ship.” 

Joan hesitated. Her face paled. 
Moments passed. Then there came a 
shout from one of the Kanaka sentriecs. 
They saw him raise his rifle. A voice 
rang out from the edge of the jungle—a 
familiar cockney voice. 

When the Kanaka lowered his rifle 
the half-naked castaway steward in paint 
and feathers scurried across the gully. 
He ran up to the steps of the ram and 
came to a panting halt before Joan and 
Julian. 

“What is it?” demanded Julian. 


“Tt’s ’im!” gasped Lobb. “They've 
got im!” 

“Who?” Julian asked. 

““Im—Mister ’Arkness. They’re 


goin’ ter kill ’im!”” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A Cooling Drink, most easily digested food— 
recognized requisites for comfort and health in 
summer days. Nothing so well meets that re- 
quirement as Pet Milk and orange juice blended 
into a deliciously refreshing summer drink. 


j Don’t Hesitate to Mix Them. All authorities 

j now agree that the fruit juice milk combination 
is most wholesome. Because of Pet Milk 
quality—richness, freshness and purity—the 
combination is possible. 


More Easily Digested than milk in any other 
form, Pet Milk, plus the stimulating qualities of 
orange juice, makes a combination that is a perfect 
summer drink—-a surprisingly delightful bever- 
age, a perfectly wholesome, easily digested food. 


When Hot Days Make Appetites Dull— 
children’s and grownups’, too— stimulate them 
with one of these Pet Milk, fruit juice combina- 
tions. You can have a variety by using other 
fruit juices. The booklet we will send you will 
give you information and directions about the 
use of Pet Milk for everything. 


A Pint Shaker—graduated glass with 


or aluminum strainer top and cap. 
these articles A Six InchJuicer—delicately colored glass. 
One set, 60¢ A Tall Can of Pet Milk—makes four 
Two sets, $1.00 glasses of the drink. 


Pet Milk Cookbook—contains 100 recipes 
—also leaflet on making drinks. 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION, One Drumm St., San Francisco, Calif. 
This offer is limited to residents of the U. S. A. Enclosed please find. 

[_] 60¢ (stamps or coin) for one set 

|_] A dollar bill for two sets 


NAME__ 
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The cigarette that’s liked 
for itself 


It is sheer enjoyment of smoking 
that has made Camel the most popular 
cigarette of all time. Nothing takes 
the place of fragrant, mellow tobaccos. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








